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Automation in the k itchen’ 


ARTHUR C. AVERY 


Technical Director, 
Commissary Research Division, 
U. S. Naval Supply Research 
and Development Facility, 
Bayonne, New Jersey 


IN THESE DAYS of high labor costs and shortage of 
skilled technical personnel, we are turning to “auto- 
mation” as the magic system which will solve most 
problems. And indeed it may! Automation as de- 
fined by different people has varied connotations. 
The term was originally used in referring to the 
science of making equipment and method automatic. 
Now, however, it deals not only with the aspect of 
substituting machines for men but also improving 
the efficiency of our productive system through more 
effective conversion of raw material into usable 
products. 

The oil refining and chemical industries have been 
able to reduce labor to 4 per cent of their production 
costs; however, it may take the feeding industry 
some time to achieve this efficiency. While the full 
automation of feeding is possible at the present 
time, the necessary outlay of funds and brains for 
its development would be great and few could afford 
to install the system after its development. 

Most of you are attracted to those aspects of au- 
tomation that you can incorporate into your kitchens 
today at little or no cost. While this aim is commend- 
able, it is not realistic. 

Some measure of automation can be achieved by 
everyone engaged in feeding—from the resident of 
the small apartment to the largest restaurant chain, 
but it does require some outlay of time and funds 
to accomplish the analyzing, planning, alterations, 
purchasing of equipment, and evaluation. As most 
feeding operations are presently grossly inefficient, 
much can be accomplished with the intelligent ex- 
penditure of time and effort. 

For the time being, brush from your minds the 
dream of preparing meals by push button, solving 
your problems by electronic brains, and obtaining 
your kitchen help from an equipment catalog. You 
and your assistants have much work to do with a 
sharpened pencil and an open mind. Traditional 
methods and equipment design and arrangement 
have to be carefully analyzed. New concepts of oper- 
ating must be developed, tested, and sold. Your ad- 


Presented at the 40th Annual Meeting of The 
American Dietetic Association in Miami, on October 
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ministrators and workers must be convinced and 
your food and equipment suppliers must be made to 
realize their responsibilities in furnishing you what 
you need. 


Questions to Be Answered 


There are many possible questions and solutions 
that you can consider. First, however, you must fix 
in your mind that you are entering into “automa- 
tion” to reduce manpower requirements and make 
more efficient use of raw food material. Then you 
must question everything in your feeding opera- 
tions: 

(a) Is the worker doing an operation that a 
machine could do? Is there a machine available that 
could do the job? Would the savings in manpower 
and efficiency be enough to pay for the machine? 

(b) Can controls or devices be installed that will 
take the element of-skill out of the job so that a low 
paid, unskilled man can do the work formerly re- 
quiring a highly skilled cook? Will these controls 
pay for themselves in saved labor costs? 

(c) Can those tasks that require the most skill 
be grouped around the person that has the skill? 
Are all the tools and materials he needs readily at 
hand so he can perform with a minimum of waste 
motion? 

(d) Are you making full use of wheels, gravity, 
power, supports, and planning to avoid tiresome 
lifting and carrying, double handling between oper- 
ations, and unnecessary storing between operations? 

(e) Is the equipment arranged so that “most 
used” equipment combinations are close together 
and in the order of their most frequent inter-use? 
Are aisle widths minimal? 

(f) Has every expedient been used to reduce: 
steps; bending; reaching; lifting; pushing; suc- 
cessive trips; unnecessarily opening or closing doors 
or drawers; stopping an operation to perform a task 
with the hands when a foot, elbow, or body could 
do the task while the hands continued with the oper- 
ation; use of two hands when one could do the job; 
and unnecessarily carrying on the same operation 
in many locations? 

(g) Is kitchen equipment being designed to per- 
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form two or more successively performed functions, 
thereby reducing product handling and movement? 
Is little-used, single-function equipment being modi- 
fied to become multi-functional? 

(h) Is there a machine, device, or control that 
will process food with less waste, make a better 
appearing or tasting product, give better portion- 
control, or give a good quality product with cheap 
raw material? 

(i) Are you using modern work simplification, in- 
dustrial engineering, and human engineering con- 
cepts and analysis techniques? 

You need not be an industrial engineer to ac- 
cumulate a great amount of valuable information. 
Just follow your more important kitchen personnel 
through a number of days of typical menus with a 
stopwatch and a clipboard. Record the time each 
man spends at each work station or piece of equip- 
ment, the order in which he goes from one piece of 
equipment to the other, and the time he spends trav- 
eling, waiting, and on personal needs. Then with a 
tape, measure the distances from one station to the 
other. With these data you can determine the follow- 
ing: time spent at each station, walking time, pro- 
ductive effort, waiting time, distance traveled, and 
important equipment inter-relationships. On the 
basis of these data, you can rearrange and modify 
equipment so that the cook has a minimum of: un- 
productive movement, unnecessary waiting, and un- 
skilled work. 

Let us consider what can be done with these data 
and such other observations and determinations as 
you may make. 


Handling Receipts and Issues 


Dry stores should be handled with a truck, in skid 
or pallet lots, without individual case handling, if 
possible. Orient the supplier to have the case infor- 
mation facing to the outside for easy checking with- 
out extra handling. If you handle supplies in consid- 
erable quantities, skate wheel and roller assemblies 
and conveyor belts can be used to advantage. These 
can be procured in aluminum and moved about as 
needed or permanently mounted. 

Carcass meats can best be handled by wheeled 
hooks on overhead tracks, but packaged meats, dairy 
products, and vegetables should be handled on 
wheeled refrigerator racks so that they can be 
pushed into the refrigerator and then to the point 
of first use without individual rehandling. All shelv- 
ing in refrigerators should be on wheels to ease 
handling and the cleaning of spaces. 

A central room for assembling, weighing, and 
measuring ingredients is preferable to performing 
these operations throughout the kitchen. All the in- 
gredients can be carefully measured and assembled 
on a cart by stockroom personnel. Food material can 
be purchased in large quantities, commercial meter- 
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ing devices can be used, and overhead bins or raised 
containers on wheels may be used to advantage. 
Never use beam scales and weights if you can use 
direct-reading dial or fan-type scales close to eye 
height. Cans can be opened by an automatic can 
opener, or you may adapt an electric tin snip to open 
the cans without removing them from the case. 


Handling Potatoes and Vegetables 


Potato peeling is an onerous job. One large com- 
missary rigged up a device similar to that used to 
feed a cement mixer. The potatoes were dumped into 
a chute from a cart. Then it was mechanically 
hoisted overhead. The lower end of the chute opened 
onto a tilting scoop resting on a scale preset for 
the desired load of the potato peeler. The scoop 
would be filled by opening a trap door in the chute. 
Then the scoop would be tilted forward into one or 
two mechanical abrasion peelers. The worker would 
turn on a mechanical timer which had been preset 
for that shipment of potatoes by the supervisor. 
This reduced peel loss to a minimum. 

Another place labor is lost is at the point where 
the potatoes come out of the peeler into a deep sink 
or tub, from which they must be lifted one by one to 
be trimmed and then dropped in another tub. How 
much better it would be for them to come from the 
peeler onto a trimming table at proper working 
height. 

Many vegetable cutters must be fed a vegetable 
at a time. It is slow and tedious. Why not rig up an 
inclined funneling arrangement that will lead from 
the trimming table directly into the proper feeding 
opening? If you don’t want to use that arrangement, 
a small detachable, hopper-type funnel will help to 
load the cutter and a chute can be used to direct the 
finished product into a tote pan. 

Various concerns have rigged up mechanical 
washers with whirl-dry baskets to wash green veg- 
etables. There are many similar expedients that you 
can devise if you examine your situation. 


Automating the Bakery 


Of course, you can have the bake shop almost com- 
pletely automated—if you can afford it. If you can- 
not install a fully automated set-up, get what auto- 
matic pieces you can. A semi-automatic water meter 
saves time and labor and gives accuracy. You don’t 
necessarily need one specifically developed for bak- 
ing, but it helps. Of course, your roll cutter and 
doughnut machine pay for themselves in no time. 
If you do not want the whole doughnut frying ma- 
chine, buy a mechanical or electrical doughnut cut- 
ter to use on your regular deep-fat fryers. It beats 
hand cutting of doughnuts. Sometimes it can be 
adapted to drop griddle cakes as well. 

You can also buy or make complete pie-making 
machines. If not, devise all the expedients of which 
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you can think. I have seen various arrangements for 
cutting pie crust—blade imbedded in a rolling pin 
so that successive round discs can be cut by running 
it over a rolled-out dough, a multi-cutter on an ar- 
rangement like a pants presser, and a device set up 
over a moving belt of dough like a mimeograph 
machine. There are similar devices for cutting 
cookies and biscuits. You can make sheet pans of 
biscuit dough and cookie material and score it to 
make square units. 

Make full use of wheels to move your doughs, bat- 
ters, and finished products. Never handle a product 
twice if you can arrange or devise to handle it once. 


Handling Meat 


I hesitate to discuss butcher shops in this day of 
prefabricated meats, but when you do handle meat, 
do it as easily as possible. Tenderize with a mechan- 
ical tenderizer, make patties with a mechanical 
molding machine, or freeze your meat mixture in 
a mold and cut it on your meat saw. Wherever 
there is extensive hand or foot work, find a way for 
a machine to do it. For instance, in one organiza- 
tion, they were spending too much time cutting up 
stew meat so they made a cutter plate with two 
very large holes for the meat chopper. Now the stew 
meat can be cut by machine. 


Automation in the Cooking Area 


In the cooking area, you are surrounded by equip- 
ment you can automate. 

The steam-jacketed kettle has long been the work 
horse of the large-scale feeding operation. It has mis- 
treated more food than any other known means of 
cookery. The appellations, “restaurant” or “institu- 
tional’ food can be largely traced to the steam kettle 
and the steam table. A large 80- to 120-gal. steam 
kettle is not suitable for making much except soup 
stock, soap, and spaghetti sauce. However, many of 
us are stuck with them and must use them efficiently 
to survive. On the other hand, all too little use is 
made of the small tilting, counter-top, steam-jack- 
eted-kettle which can replace the large pots we push 
and lift around on the range top. These old pots 
bulge on the bottom and heat very inefficiently, 
while the small steam-jacketed kettle heats rapidly 
and can be easily tilted to dump into two or more 
easily carried pans. They save time, power, food 
value, excess heat in the kitchen, and increase ease 
of handling. 

We punch and heave at the contents of large ket- 
tles with smelly, splintery, heavy wooden paddles 
when we could use light aluminum paddles or, better 
yet, use variable-speed, mechanical mixer-scrapers 
similar to those used by the candy industry. 

It is a real job to get a cook habitually to measure 
water into the kettles. This job can be made simple 
with a semi-automatic water meter that can be set 
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to the desired gallonage and be used to accurately 
supply an entire battery of kettles. Use this with an 
automatic temperature control, and you have a much 
easier set-up with which to cook. While the food 
value and weight-saving 185°F. simmering temper- 
ature is hard to maintain with hand controls, it be- 
comes easy with inexpensive automatic controls. A 
cook can start his water flowing and set the desired 
temperature on the control and go off to collect the 
rest of his ingredients. When he comes back, he has 
exactly the proper amount of water in his kettle and 
it is heated to the desired temperature. 

Many products cooked in the kettle must be re- 
frigerated before use. If this can be done in the 
same kettle, it reduces handling and transportation. 
Some institutions use running water in the jacket 
to do the cooling and a few have refrigerating coils 
around the outside of the kettle. The latter method 
is more expensive, but you don’t need more than one 
or two kettles with this feature. Also, when making 
cold drinks, it is much more desirable to do the job 
without messy, unsanitary handling of ice or toting 
heavy cans. 

Steam-jacketed kettles place a considerable load 
on the air conditioning or ventilating system and 
make the kitchen very hot for the cooks to operate 
efficiently in summer. A kettle may be insulated so 
that it can be used all day without getting too hot 
to touch. Insulation saves on steam as well. 


Deep-Fat Frying 
Deep-fat frying is much maligned as being an ex- 
pensive method of preparing food from the stand- 


Steam-jacketed kettle with pressure jacket enabling 
kettle to be used for deep-fat frying, braising, and 
kettle cooking 
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point of labor and raw material, but there is much 
that can be done to alleviate the situation. Providing 
work space beside each fryer is important; dripping 
grease back and forth across an aisle is both dan- 
gerous and laborious. 

A fixed dial thermometer at eye height with the 
proper frying zcne marked in green takes much of 
the guesswork out of frying and decreases the need 
of a hand thermometer. As with oven cooking and 
grilling, it is important to have enough power in 
your cooking unit to obviate waiting between 
batches. This is a consideration that many purchas- 
ers and manufacturers of such equipment choose to 
forget. In an effort to save on cost of kilowatts, they 
lose money by causing labor to wait. If you want to 
save on kilowatts, insulate your frying kettle. I have 
seen this expedient reduce power requirements by 
25 per cent. Also, by having greater power in your 
heating elements, you don’t need to cook at such 
high temperatures, and your fat should not break 
down readily. 

Many hospitals and institutions only deep-fat fry 
food once a week. For them, it doesn’t pay to have 
a number of idle deep-fat fryers which must be kept 
clean and constantly circumvented. How much better 
it would be to have a portable electric booster unit 
that could be used to convert a steam-jacketed kettle 
into a fryer when frying is required. It is also much 
simpler and safer than frying in shallow pans on the 
range top. 


Insulated deep-fat fryer with lift-out elements that 
can be used to water-cook vegetables as well as deep- 
fat fry 
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A relatively new innovation is a mechanically 
timed automatic fryer-basket lijt-out device which 
enables one man to handle more fryers and yet turn 
out a more consistent product than with conventional 
fryers. Each load should be accurately weighed. If 
the product is potatoes, this might be done at the 
time they are cut. The product can be sent to the 
fry cook in perforated plastic bags. If the tempera- 
ture can be controlled down to the boiling point of 
water, you can replace the fat with water and use 
the fry kettles and baskets to cook frozen and fresh 
vegetables quickly. The basket makes it possible to 
insert and remove a complete load at a time. 

Clean-up labor can be saved if the heating ele- 
ments lift up and the fat kettle lifts out so that it 
can be washed in the pot washer and if a good 
mechanical fat filter is used. 

There are a number of automatic breading and 
batter-dipping devices developed by the various 
companies making ready-to-fry products. These can 
be adapted to your use. Keeping fried and grilled 
products in good crisp condition with low loss is 
easier with overhead infrared elements than with 
steam. 


Meat Roasting 


The meat roasting oven has its share of man- and 
food-wasting features. Probably number one is the 
need to open the oven to see how the product is 
roasting or if it is done. Every time the oven is 
opened, 75° to 125°F. of temperature are lost, and, 
even more important, the moisture-saturated air is 
lost. This moisture must come from the product, 
thus reducing yield. A meat thermometer on a 
cable with the reading dial on the outside of the 
oven enables the cook to keep the oven closed and 
reduces cooking losses. If an electric contactor can 
be attached to the temperature dial of this ther- 
mometer, it may be set to the internal temperature 


Electric boosting unit used to convert steam-jacketed 
kettle into deep-fat fryer 
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desired by the cook, and when the meat reaches 
that temperature, it will sound an alarm and may be 
used to shut off the oven. This type of control saves 
food and frees the cook to do other work. One com- 
pany has a device that plays “Tenderly” when the 
meat is done. 

Using the before-noted oven control, proper roast- 
ing temperatures and an oven approximately the 
size of the product can reduce food losses up to 25 
per cent. Mechanical timers, lights in the oven in- 
teriors, automatic oven temperature controls, indi- 
cating oven thermometers, racks in the roast pans, 
tables directly in front of the oven, and easily 
cleaned oven interiors and exteriors all reduce labor 
requirements. 

For quantity producticn on the griddle, you need 
space for your raw materia!s and finished products 
close to the griddle. Long, uninterrupted lines of 
griddles or fryers may lock imposing and make 
efficient use of hoods, but they don’t use manpower 
efficiently. Another factor that influences grilling 
operations is an unevenly heated grill; instead of 
turning pancakes and French toast in the same 
order that they are placed on the griddle, the cook 
usually must be selective. Griddles usually vary 
100°F. or more from the hottest point to the coldest. 
If griddles could be evenly heated, one man could 
probably handle twice as many. 


Conveyor Belts 

There are a number of places where automatic 
belt-conveyors, dumbwaiters, overhead conveyors, 
and similar automatic transporting devices can save 
manpower. In one industrial cafeteria, self-bussing 
is facilitated by using a moving belt the entire 
length of the dining hall. There are 1-ft. high 
stainless steel panels on each side of the belt that 
hide the contents from the diners. At the end of 
a meal, trays of dishes are loaded three high on the 
belt as it moves only when the dishwashing per- 
sonnel actuate it. Using this system and a small 
crew, dishwashing is distributed over a longer 


Control for measuring internal temperature of roast- 
ing meat without opening oven 
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period of time and it is possible to do the job with 
less labor and at lower cost. 

Another multi-story building, with a number of 
dining areas distributed throughout the building, 
has dumbwaiters to lower the dish boxes of soiled 
dishes to a sub-basement where they are routed by 
various belts to a central dumbwaiter which raises 
them up to the dishwashing room. This is all done 
automatically. 

A number of hospitals are using moving belts to 
assemble trays and move them to the food trans- 
ports. 

Some places use the out-going half of a con- 
tinuous belt to move orders of food and clean dishes 
to the serving area and use the returning half to 
return the soiled china to the kitchen. 

At least one large restaurant has an automatic 
color identification system over the moving belt 
that brings food from the kitchen to a number of 
serving stations. An order for “red” station is 
automatically removed from the belt when a red 
marker is identified cn the order by an electric 
eye device. 


Other Automation Devices 


Before closing, I would like to make brief mention 
of a number of other ideas that people are using 
in their efforts to automate the kitchen. 

(1) Drawers and sliding doors should be self- 
closing, that is, mounted on inclined tracks so that 
they will close by gravity. 

(2) All storage spaces below waist height should 
be pull-out or swing-out so that a person can see 
the contents from a standing position. 

(3) All storage shelving above eye height should 
be open-work type, tilted forward so that the con- 
tents can be seen from the floor. A bar or brace can 
be used to keep the cans or packages from sliding 
off. 

(4) Where inexpensive equipment or material is 
used in a number of locations, it should be dupli- 
cated in each location. That equipment used by the 
left hand should be placed on the left side of the 
work area and vice versa. Nothing in general use 
should be out of sight. 

(5) Final preparation equipment, such as grid- 
dles, fryers, end so on, should be as close to the 
serving line as possible. The labor-saving qualities 
of this expedient are amply demonstrated by the 
success of the high speed, counter-type feeding 
operations. 

(6) The automatic dish dispensers, dish racks, 
or dish carts should be wheeled to the dishwasher 
for loading and the dishes then used directly from 
the carrying device. Thus, the dishes need not be 
handled between the time they are removed from 
the dishwasher and when they are placed in use. 

(7) Set up the modular pan system that cuts 
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down food handling by permitting service from the 
same pans in which original preparation or cooking 
is done. These pans should fit equally well into the 
oven, refrigerator, and serving table. 

(8) Automatic detergent dispensers, automatic 
pre-rinsers, conveyors to return empty racks to 
loading end of dishwasher, garbage grinders, 
multiple-use dish racks, rotating silverware wash- 
ers, surface-active rinse agents, automatic tempera- 
ture controls, non-slip floors, and sufficient dish 
tables make the job of the dishwasher much easier. 

(9) A door to a cabinet, refrigerator, closet, or 
room which is opened frequently to check the con- 
tents should be made of glass or plastic so that 
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the observation can be made without opening the 
door. In one large restaurant, solid 1-in.-thick 
plastic doors are used in the walk-in refrigerators, 
The owner claims that the savings in refrigeration 
and labor have paid for the doors many times over. 

(10) All large pieces of equipment should be in- 
stalled so that floor and wall cleaning can be done 
mechanically and without moving the equipment. 

(11) Aisle widths should be reduced to an ab- 
solute minimum. In one large restaurant aisles 
have been reduced to 36 in. where people work on 
one side, 42 in. where they work on both sides, and 
slightly more if persons or a cart must pass behind 
them. 


A New Zealander Looks at Dutch Dietetics 


In 1954, Miss M. MacKenzie, a New Zealand dietitian, was awarded a World Health 
Organization fellowship to study hospital dietary administration in other countries. She 
reported on her experiences in Volume 26 (1957) of the Journal of the Association of 
Home Science Alumnae (N.Z.) Some of her observations in the Netherlands are quoted 
below. 


In Holland, approximately the same number of dietitians (200) have been 
trained as in New Zealand, with approximately the same number (60) practicing 
in hospitals. 

In the hospitals, the main kitchens, which always catered for nurses as well as 
patients, were under the control of the chief cook, usually a male chef in the 
larger hospitals and a female cook, sometimes with some domestic science train- 
ing, in the small hospitals. 

The principal of the Huishoud School (domestic science school) in The Hague 
believed it was desirable fcr dietitians to control the main kitchens of hospitals, 
but from discussion with the dietitians themselves, it was obvious that they did 
not think so and did not wish to do so. Certainly I found no case in which the 
dietitians were controlling the main kitchens, except in the case of two sister 
dietitians in religious hospitals. The dietitians work in the ward doing therapeu- 
tic and research nutrition and were attached to all ante-natal and out-patient 
clinics. 

Breakfast in Holland and supper (tea) for patients and staff were cold meals, 
apart from porridge. An extra hot dish for supper was provided for medical staff 
and sisters, but no one else received this, even in winter, although porridge was 
always available for the nurses’ tea. Once a week salad might be served and in 
some hospitals cake once a week. 

Twice I saw supper being prepared in ward kitchens, referred to as “making 
the bread.” Every patient received two to six slices of thick bread, usually white. 
Plates of this were spread out on the ward kitchen bench and trolleys and then 
“made.” Ulcer patients received two slices with sugar sprinkled on top. Others 
received more slices, two with paper-thin slices of cheese and/or sausage, and 
two with jam. This, when prepared, was handed to the patient together with a 
cup of tea. No trays were used, and at dinner if meat was served, it was cut up 
by the nurses and a fork only given to the patient. 

Meat is rationed by cost and is served for dinner four to five times a week. 
Only the persons with diabetes receive as much as 100 gm., ail others receive less. 
Portions are controlled and counted in servings or slices. Cheese quantity is low 
because of cost. Eggs are served once weekly. Milk is unlimited. Porridge is always 
available for breakfast and everyone is encouraged to eat it for its protein value. 
The term “porridge” includes both oatmeal and also a milk-pudding type of por- 
ridge. Tea in the children’s ward was two slices of bread and cheese diced, with 
a mug of milk or porridge. 

Vegetables in Holland are usually plentiful and not unduly expensive, fruit is 
never cheap, and all but apples and pears are imported. 
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More and more electronic ovens are coming into use, not 
only in institutional and large-quantity food service but in 
the home as well. A recent prediction by an industry spokes- 
man indicated that within ten years, sales of electronic cook- 
ing units for the home could reach the 100,000 mark. What 
happens to the nutrients when cooking time is reduced to a 
fraction of what is customary with conventional cooking 
methods? This study of fresh cabbage, fresh and frozen 
broccoli, and frozen green peas indicates that ascorbic acid 
retention in vegetables is greater with microwave cooking 
than with other methods of heating. 


THE PRESENT decade has witnessed the application 
of microwave energy to the preparation of foods, in 
addition to its various applications in the fields of 
electronic engineering, radar, and aviation. Micro- 
wave, dielectric, or electronic heating is now avail- 
able for home as well as institutional cooking and 
has proved its efficiency in the preparation of both 
fresh and frozen vegetables. In either case, the time 
required is much shorter than for conventional 
methods. It should be of interest to home economists 
and nutritionists, as well as to homemakers, to know 
whether better retention of naturally occurring vi- 
tamins accompanies the savings in appearance, flavor, 
and time when foods are cooked electronically. 

Favorable reports on retention of ascorbic acid 
during microwave blanching of vegetables have 
come from several laboratories (1-4). No significant 
differences were found by Fenton and co-workers 
(5, 6), however, when ascorbic acid was assayed 
in cooked frozen peas or reheated frozen cooked 
vegetables prepared by conventional and microwave 
methods. 


‘This study was made possible by a grant-in-aid 
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Massachusetts. Contribution No. 326 from the Depart- 
ment of Food Technology, Massachusetts Institute of 
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“The authors wish to acknowledge the assistance 
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Results of preliminary cooking experiments car- 
ried out on vegetables in this laboratory indicated 
that further comparisons of microwave and conven- 
tional cooking would be worth while. It was felt that 
the interest and value of proposed studies would be 
increased by inclusion of such variations as simu- 
lated steam-table holding of ccoked vegetables, some 
waterless cookery, and separate assays of residual 
cooking liquid, which is seldom consumed. 


Experimental Procedure 


Fresh cabbage, fresh and frozen broccoli, and frozen 
green peas were assayed for reduced and total as- 
corbic acid. The number of samples (heads or pack- 
ages) of the respective foods assayed ranged from 
two to six. 

Microwave (dielectric or electronic) heating was 
compared with conventional (gas and electric range) 
heating with respect to retention of ascorbic acid. 
Simulated steam-table holding of vegetables cooked 
by conventional means, waterless cookery by micro- 
wave heating, and separate analyses of peas and 
juice cooked by both methods were introduced as 
variables suggested by common culinary practices. 


MATERIALS AND METHODS 


Heads of fresh cabbage and fresh broccoli were 
obtained from local markets immediately before 
tests were run. Several solidly frozen packages of 
one brand each of broccoli and green peas were ob- 
tained from a supermarket at one time, preceding 
the respective experiments. Frozen vegetables were 
stored at 0°F. until needed. 
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Wedge-shaped samples of cabbage, weighing 100 
gm. each, were cut from the heads. Shredding was 
avoided. Table 1 shows the amounts of water and 
cooking times used. Cooking water was discarded 
without assays for ascorbic acid. 

Two broccoli heads were trimmed free of leaves 
and coarse ends of stems. They were divided as 
evenly as possible into sections which were com- 
bined to form the control and two cooked samples. 
The small amounts of residual cooking liquid were 
discarded. 

Frozen broccoli and peas were defrosted and 
cooked in single operations. Portions weighing 100 
gm. were cooked for duplicate or triplicate assays 
in the earlier tests; duplicate or triplicate packages 
of 280 to 300 gm. each were assayed later. When not 
analyzed separately, the drained cooking liquid was 
reapportioned among subsamples of the cooked veg- 
etables, and the combination of solid and liquid was 
assayed. Treatment similar to holding on a steam 
table was provided by slow heating of selected sam- 
ples for 1 hr. in a water bath regulated at 185°F. 
General cooking data for broccoli and peas are re- 
corded in Table 2. 


EQUIPMENT 


Vegetables cooked by microwave energy were 
heated in covered Pyrex beakers or dishes in the 
Radarange, Model 1161, at a power input of 1500 
to 1600 watts for periods of time shown in Tables 1 
and 2. Comparable samples were cooked in covered 
enamelware or Pyrex utentils on an electric range 
for the periods reported. 


ANALYTICAL METHODS 


Samples or subsamples were transferred imme- 
diately after cooking to four parts of 0.5 per cent 
oxalic acid (7), then comminuted for 30 seconds in 
a Waring Blendor. The slurries, or their filtrates, 
were refrigerated and assayed as promptly as pos- 


TABLE 1 Retention of 


COOKING METHOD WATER TIME 
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sible. Solid oxalic acid was added to the drained 
juice of peas to give a 0.5 per cent solution. 

Reduced ascorbic acid was determined in cooked 
cabbage by the indophenol-xylene method of Robin- 
son and Stotz (8), with modifications for inter- 
fering substances. Transmission readings on sample 
filtrates were made in an Evelyn Colorimeter, set at 
95 per cent transmission with distilled water and a 
515 meg. filter. 

Both reduced and total ascorbic acid were esti- 
mated in broccoli and peas by the photometric meth- 
od described in Methods of Vitamin Assay (9), with 
modifications by this laboratory. 

A 0.5 per cent solution of oxalic acid was used 
where the photometric method specifies use of 6 or 
3 per cent metaphosphoric acid. The indicator dye 
was added to the filtrate with a fast-draining, 5-ml. 
pipette, calibrated against pure ascorbic acid, where 
the published method specifies addition of filtrate 
to dye. The Evelyn Colorimeter was used to make 
triplicate light transmission readings on each of 
duplicate or triplicate aliquots of filtered extracts. 

Ascorbic acid content of the vegetables was calcu- 
lated as milligrams per 100 gm. raw weight. Per- 
centage retention of the vitamin was based on the 
assay value for the uncooked vegetable. 


Results and Discussion 
Reduced and dehydroascorbic acid, both utilized by 
human beings, have becn determined by other labo- 
ratories for numerous vegetables: fresh, fresh- 
frozen, frozen-stored, canned, cooked, and reheated. 
Although only the reduced form was assayed in cab- 
bage for this study, both the reduced and the total 
(reduced plus dehydro) ascorbic acid values were 
determined for fresh and frozen broccoli and frozen 
green peas. 

Wedges of cabbage used in each experiment were 
all cut from one head. Subsequent assays showed 
that the content of reduced ascorbic acid varied 


reduced ascorbic acid in fresh cabbage after cooking 


FIRST TRIAL SECOND TRIAL 


Content 


Retention Content Retention 


Microwave Cooking 


ml. mg./100 gm. 
41.25 
38.94 
31.02 
39.27 
25.7 


mg./100 gm. 
44.88 
40.92 
42.57 
40.26 


Fresh (raw) 0 
Without water 0 
With water 

In moist cloth 

In parchment 


Conventional Cooking 


Fresh (raw) 
Open pot 
Covered pot 
Double boiler 


Pressure cooker 


39.93 
4.62 
5.94 
9.24 

17.16 


12.54 
10.89 
10.56 
26.07 
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from 40 to 45 mg. per 100 gm. in the fresh cabbage 
heads. Similar variations in ascorbic acid content 
of cabbage and other vegetables have been found 
by others (10-13), some of whom have ascribed such 
differences to climate, maturity, season, soil, and 
variety. 

Microwave cooking of cabbage, with four varia- 
tions in amount or control of moisture, resulted in 
higher retention of reduced ascorbic acid than was 
obtained with any of the four variations in cooking 
on the gas range (Table 1). Retention of the vita- 
min generally decreased as the cooking time in- 
creased. Since residual cooking liquid was discarded, 
some ascorbic acid inevitably was lost. Gould, Tress- 
ler, and King (12) found from one-sixth to one- 
third of the residual ascorbic acid of cabbage in the 
cooking liquid. 

The time required to cook fresh broccoli to palata- 
ble tenderness was 3 min. in the electronic range 
and 10 min. on the electric range (Table 2). In this 
comparison, retention of ascorbic acid, both re- 
duced and total, was 72 per cent and markedly 
higher than the approximately 59 and 61 per cent re- 
tention of the respective forms in conventional 
cooking. When cooking times were doubled to pro- 
duce overcooked vegetables, retention of the vitamin 
was lower in both methods. The product of micro- 
wave cooking, however, retained about 64 per cent 
of its original ascorbic acid compared with approx- 
imately 55 per cent in the product from the electric 
range (Table 3). 

The time required to cook frozen vegetables to 
pleasing tenderness, short of mushiness, varied 
somewhat with the lot and with the solidity of the 


TABLE 2 


Microwave vs. Conventional Cooking 
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frozen package. Frozen vegetables removed from 
storage at 0°F. were solid blocks which required 
10 to 15 min. for the combined steps of defrosting 
and cooking on the electric range and 3 to 4 min. in 
the electronic range. When held overnight in a re- 
frigerator at 36 to 40°F. or 1 to 2 hr. at room tem- 
perature, the contents of the unopened package were 
icy but loose. The combined defrosting and cooking 
operations then required only 6 to 10 min. on the 
stove and 1 to 2 min. in the electronic range. 

Fenton and Tressler (10) reported that the as- 
corbic acid content of frozen peas taken directly 
from storage at —40°F. remained practically the 
same when held (a) in an electric refrigerator at 
40°F. for 16 hr. or (b) at room temperature 
(80°F.) for 1 and 5 hr. It has been stated that no 
appreciable loss of ascorbic acid occurred even when 
peas were thawed in sealed moisture-proof packages 
at room temperature for 24 hr. (14). 

Original content of ascorbic acid in brands A 
and B of frozen broccoli spears differed by 50 per 
cent of the lesser value (Table 3). These values, 
however, lie within the range of 58 to 101 mg. per 
100 gm. for reduced and 60 to 103 mg. per 100 gm. 
for total ascorbic acid, as determined by Burger 
et al. on thirty-three sets of samples (15). 

Percentage retention of both forms of ascorbic 
acid was essentially the same, whether Brands A 
and B of broccoli spears were cooked 4 min. by 
microwave heating or 15 min. by conventional heat- 
ing (Table 3). Retention was much higher after 
microwave heating for 3 min. (104.2 to 102.2 per 
cent) than after conventional heating for 13 min. 
(86.2 to 80.0 per cent). Frozen chopped brcccoli 


Cooking data for broccoli and peas* 





VEGETABLE : 1 = 


Raw 
weight Water 


~ CONVENTIONAL COOKING 


MICROWAVE COOKING 
Raw 


weight Water 


Broccoli 


ml. 
Fresh 
Sample 1 200 
Sample 2 100 300 
Frozen spears 
Brand A 150 130 
Brand B 290 120 
Frozen chopped 282 120 


Brand A, Lot I 304 
Brand A, Lot II 
Sample 1+ 304 
Sample 2t¢ 285 
Brand A, Lot III 70 
Brand A 287 


min. min. 


10 
20 


15 
13 
11 


Frozen Green Peas 


10 





*For assay data, see Tables 3 and 4. 
+Used in assay of peas only. 
tUsed in assay of peas plus juice. 
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retained about 98 per cent of the reduced form of 
ascorbic acid after 3 min. of microwave cooking in 
contrast to only about 69 per cent after 11 min. of 
conventional cooking (Table 3). 

Different lots of frozen green peas, of the same 
or different brands, varied by as much as 15 per 
cent in their original content of ascorbic acid (Table 
3). Other workers have found a wider range in 
ascorbic acid in fresh and frozen peas (11, 15, 16). 
Percentage retention of the vitamin after 3 min. in 
the electronic range was essentially the same as that 
found after 8 to 10 min. on the electric range. 
Frozen peas cooked only 1 min. in the electronic 
range, with or without water, showed much higher 
retention of reduced and total ascorbic acid than 
comparable samples cooked 6 min. on the electric 
range (Table 4). 


TABLE 3 
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Experiments with both broccoli and peas, in which 
several variations in cooking times were used for 
single 10-oz. packages of the frozen vegetables, have 
indicated that differences of 1 to 3 min. in the elec- 
tronic range and of 4 to 10 min. on the conventional 
range may make the difference between good and 
fair retention of ascorbic acid. Since shorter cook- 
ing times are facilitated by partial thawing and 
loosening of solidly frozen vegetables, and since 
such treatment, in sealed packages, was found not 
to have destroyed the ascorbic acid orginally present 
(14, 17), it appears to be desirable to shorten heat- 
ing times by this means. 

One advantage of microwave cooking, particularly 
in large-scale food service, is that small quantities 
of hot, freshly cooked food can be prepared as 
needed. This obviates the losses in color, flavor, 


Retention of reduced and total ascorbic acid after cooking in fresh broccoli, frozen broccoli, and 


frozen green peas* 


COOKING METHOD TIME 


Amount 


REDUCED ASCORBIC ACID 


TOTAL ASCORBIC ACID 


Retention Amount Retention 


Fresh Broccoli 


min. 

Uncooked, fresh 0 
Microwave heating 

Sample 1 

Sample 2 
Conventional heating 
Sample 1 
Sample 2 


mg./100 gm. 


mg./100 gm. 
95.6 101.1 
69.0 
60.9 


72.8 
64.8 
56.5 61.4 


52.2 





Spears 
Brand A 
Uncooked 
Microwave cooking 
Conventional cooking 
Brand B 
Uncooked 
Microwave cooking 
Conventional cooking 
Chopped 
Uncooked 
Microwave cooking 3 
Conventional cooking 11 
Conventional heating plus 1 hr. ¢ 
185°F. in steam bath 11 


Brand A, Lot II, Sample 1 
Uncooked 
Microwave heating 
Conventional heating plus 1 hr. : 
185°F. in steam bath 
Brand B 
Uncooked 
Microwave heating 
Conventional heating 
Conventional heating plus 1 hr. : 
185°F. in steam bath 


*For cooking data, see Table 2. 


Frozen Green Peas (No Juice) : 


104.2 
86.2 


98.8 


35.9 69.5 


32.6 63.2 


13.7 
11.4 


5.98 
15.59 
13.22 
12.85 


9.07 
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and nutritive value due to long standing. In large- 
scale conventional cooking, it has been surmised 
that heat-labile vitamins are destroyed when cooked 
foods are held on the steam table or when they are 
refrigerated and reheated. Variable losses have been 
reported (10, 12, 18), possibly due to differences in 
standing time, temperature, and exposure to air. 

Simulated steam-table holding of both broccoli 
and peas for 1 hr. at 185°F. (85°C.) decreased the 
residual ascorbic acid to levels well below those 
found immediately after conventional cooking and 
still further below levels found in freshly cooked 
vegetables from the electronic range (Table 3). 
Thus, to the obvious advantages of greater palata- 
bility of food and economy in time afforded by micro- 
wave cooking there can be added the greater con- 
servation of ascorbic acid in the finished food. 

Separate analyses of drained peas and residual 
cooking liquid indicated that 25 to 30 per cent of 
the ascorbic acid retained after cooking was present 
in the cooking liquid. This was true of products of 
both electronic and conventional cooking. Apprecia- 
ble amounts of ascorbic acid have been found in cook- 
ing water from both peas and cabbage by other work- 
ers (12, 17, 19), ranging from 11 to 50 per cent of 
the original content in one study and from about 
16 to 33 per cent in another. 

As indicated in Table 4, waterless cookery of a 
frozen vegetable in the electronic range is feasible 
and highly advantageous from the nutritional stand- 
point, particularly when only the drained vegetable 
is served. 


Summary 


Reduced and total ascorbic acid have been estimated 
in market-fresh cabbage and broccoli and in frozen 
broccoli and peas, uncooked and after cooking by 
conventional and electronic heating. 


TABLE 4 


REDUCED ASCORBIC ACID 


COOKING METHOD TIME 


Peas Juice 


min. 


gm. gm. 


Brand A, Lot I 
Uncooked 1 
Conventional heating 
Brand A, Lot II, Sample 2 
Uncooked 
Microwave heating 
Conventional heating 
Brand A, Lot III 
Uncooked 
Microwave heating 1 
Microwave heating, no 
water 1 
Conventional heating 6 


3.7 
8.77 


12.8 


*For cooking data, see Table 2. 


Microwave vs. Conventional Cooking 


Sum 


mg./100  mg./100  mg./100 
gm. 


13.7 
12.24 
12.8 


8.19 
8.12 


FE 


10.62 


11.7 


8.64 
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Retention of ascorbic acid in fresh and frozen 
broccoli was generally higher in microwave cooking, 
whether the vegetable was ccoked just to palatable 
tenderness or overcooked for twice the optimum 
times for the respective methods. The lower residual 
vitamin content found after conventional cooking 
was decreased to a much lower level by simulated 
steam-table holding on a water bath at 185°F. for 
1 hr. 

Retention of the vitamin was practically equiva- 
lent after conventional and microwave heating when 
solidly frozen vegetables were heated for the length 
of time required for defrosting and cooking to pleas- 
ing tenderness. Microwave heating gave much high- 
er residual amounts of ascorbic acid when the use of 
partially defrosted peas permitted shorter heating 
periods for both methods of cooking. 

Losses of ascorbic acid during steam-table holding 
of cooked green peas and through discard of resid- 
ual cooking liquids were estimated. Excellent re- 
tention of ascorbic acid was indicated in waterless 
cooking of peas by microwave heating. 
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Retention of reduced and total ascorbic acid in frozen green peas and juice after heating* 


TOTAL ASCORBIC ACID 


Peas Juice Sum 


mg./100 mg./100  mg./100 
gm. gm. gm. 


14.3 
10.3 


14.3 
90.88 14.15 
12.8 

6.06 
6.35 


12.8 
8.54 
8.87 


14.2 
9.32 


14.2 
96.6 11.99 
105.3 


77.8 


13.5 
6.29 


13.5 
8.91 
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Amino Acid Mixtures 


Six papers, comprising the proceedings of the 13th annual conference on protein 
metabolism, sponsored by the Bureau of Biological Research of Rutgers University, 
have been edited by William H. Cole and published under the title, Amino Acid 
Malnutrition (New Brunswick, New Jersey: Rutgers University Press, 1957. Paper. 
Pp. 98. Price $2.) Because of the importance of each paper to all investigators 
in the field of protein metabolism, they will be reviewed separately as space allows. 
The paper, “Amino Acid Mixtures in Human Nutrition” by E. E. Howe, Merck, 

Sharp & Dohme Research Laboratories; J. F. Brock and J. D. L. Hansen, University 

of Capetown and Groote Schuur Hospital, Capetown, South Africa, is reviewed 

below. 

Methods of preparing amino acid solutions for parenteral use are described. 
These include solutions of essential amino acids and protein hydrolysates, as well 
as phenylalanine-free casein hydrolysate, for use in the treatment of; patients 
with phenylketonuria. The phenylalanine-free hydrolysate has been found to pre- 
vent the mental deterioration which accompanies the disease. 

In studies of the etiology of kwashiorkor, the authors attempted to demon- 
strate which amino acids were involved in the deficiency or imbalance. For these 
studies, they used mixtures of pure amino acids, amino acid-supplemented corn 
proteins, and amino acid-supplemented African corn meal. The mixtures of amino 
acids were effective in initiating a cure, but nitrogen balance data showed 25 
per cent of the nitrogen to be eliminated in the feces. Although the supplemented 
corn protein concentrate was not dissimilar in composition to the amino acid 
mixtures, in no case was a cure initiated. Nitrogen balance data showed an 85 
per cent loss in the feces. These results suggest that a controlling factor may 
be the unavailability of the amino acids of the plant proteins. 

The authors suggest other possible developments in human use of amino acid 
mixtures and the possible potential for good in amino acid imbalances if we can 
learn how to use them.—May S. Reynolds, Ph.D., Professor of Foods and Nutri- 
tion, School of Home Economics, University of Wisconsin, Madison. 
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INFORMATION ON the quantities of usable food ob- 
tained from fresh fruits, fresh vegetables, and 
cooked vegetables were presented in Part I of this 
report on food yields and losses in institutional food 
service (1). The range in yield of usable food from 
fresh fruits and vegetables differed considerably 
from the average in some cases, depending on the 
condition, quality, size, variety, maturity, and other 
factors inherent in the food itself. Losses in the 
preparation of fruits and vegetables may vary also 
with the amount of trimming for different food uses 
by different workers. 

In this part of the report data are presented on 
yield of cooked meat from various cuts of beef, lamb, 
pork, veal, and variety meats, and from poultry in- 
cluding various weight classes of turkeys and 
chickens prepared in different ways for quantity 
food service. These data were obtained in the food 
research laboratories of the Institute of Home Eco- 
nomics and in food service institutions from work 
done under U. S. Department of Agriculture re- 
search contracts with four institutions’. The work- 
sheets used for recording the data on yields and 
losses during the preparation of meats and poultry 
are available from the Human Nutrition Research 
Division (2). 

Information on the yield of cooked food from 
various kinds of meat and poultry were needed for 
calculating the number of servings per purchase 
unit in the Food Buying Guide for Type A School 
Lunches (3) and for determining the amount of 


‘Presented at the 39th Annual Meeting of The 
American Dietetic Association in Milwaukee, on 
October 11, 1956. 

*Research leaders responsible for the supervision of 
the contract research were: Grace M. Augustine, Ph.D., 
Iowa State College, Ames; Mildred M. Reynolds, Drexel 
Institute of Technology, Philadelphia; E. Alliene 
Mosso, St. Luke’s Hospital, New York, New York; and 
Doris Johnson, Ph.D., Grace-New Haven Community 
Hospital, Yale University, New Haven, Connecticut. 
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food needed for 100 portions in the publication 
Recipes for Type A School Lunches (4). Another 
publication of the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
includes data on food yields from meat and poultry 
summarized by different stages of preparation (5). 
. Yield of cooked meats varied with the kind and 
cut, preparation before and after cooking, and meth- 
od of cooking. Results of many studies, both in the 
laboratory and in institutions preparing food for 
large quantity food service, are presented in Tables 
1, 2, and 3 for beef, pork, lamb, veal, and variety 
meats. Averages and the ranges in values for yield 
of cooked meat are included to show the variation 
that might be expected when meat is cooked by pro- 
cedures ordinarily used in institutional kitchens. 


Beef 


For the beef cuts of chuck, round, and rump, pot 
roasting was the most frequently used cooking 
method (Table 1). Chuck pot roasts had average 
yields of cooked meat ranging from 34 to 55 per 
cent for cuts purchased with the bone in, and from 
63 to 78 per cent for boneless rolled cuts. Therefore, 
actual costs of cooked meat from boneless cuts and 
cuts with bone might be similar, even though the 
boneless cuts are higher priced. All chuck roasts 
were boned and trimmed before cooking, even when 
they were purchased with the bone in. Boneless 
chuck roasts cooked at 300°F. to an internal tem- 
perature of 170°F. gave a higher yield of cooked 
meat (78 per cent) than those cooked at a higher 
temperature or for longer periods of time (63 and 
69 per cent). 

The round cut was usually cooked as a pot roast 
in the oven or in a stock pot or steam kettle. The 
boneless cuts of bottom round that were browned 
in the oven at 450°F. for 1 hr., then cooked in a 
steam kettle for 114 hr. gave the highest yield of 
70 per cent cooked meat. Cooking in the oven for 
an additional 30 to 45 min. decreased the yield by 
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TABLE 1 Percentage yield of cooked meat from beef cuts prepared in different ways, based on weight as purchased 


DESCRIPTION OF FOOD 


Chuck roast 


Bone in* 


Rolled roast, boned*and 
trimmed 


Bone in* 
Boned and trimmed? 


Round roast 
Whole, bone in* 


Boned and trimmedt+ 
Rolled roast, boned and 
trimmed 


Boneless, frozen, partially 
thawed 

Boneless, frozen and 
thawed 

Bottom round, boned and 
trimmed 


Rump roast 
Bone in (boned and 
trimmed after cooking) 


Boneless 
Ground beef patties 
Chuck (ground from 
whole chuck) ft 
Chuck, 4 oz. (ground 
from whole chuck) 


Chuck, 3 oz. 
Chuck, 4 0z., prefabricated 


Hamburger, frozent 
Other cuts, 3 to 3% oz. 


Other cuts, 3 oz. 


*Bone included in weight as purchased; boned and trimmed before cooking. 


METHOD OF COOKING 


pot roasted at 350°F. 


pot roasted (covered) at 250° to 
325°F. to 185° to 190°F. 

browned 45 min., water added, then 
pot roasted at 325°F. 

browned, water added, then pot 
roasted at 300°F. to 170°F. 

browned, water added, then pot 
roasted at 300°F. to 170°F. 


pot roasted at 350°F. to 170°F. 

browned, pot roasted covered at 300°F. 

browned, pot roasted covered at 300°F. 

roasted covered at 350°F. to 185° to 
200°F. 

roasted (2 ¢. water added) at 300°F. 
to 160°F. 


boiled 
pot roasted in stock pot, 1 e. 
added 


water 


browned in oven at 450°F. 
then at 375°F. 
then at 325°F. 
water added, then pot roasted 
in steam kettle 
browned in oven at 450°F. 
then at 375°F. 
water added, then pot roasted 
in steam kettle 
browned in oven at 450°F. 
water added, then pot roasted 
in steam kettle 


roasted at 325°F. to 170° to 180F. 
pot roasted in stock pot 


cooked in steam kettle 


baked at 350°F. 


baked at 325°F. 

broiled at 325°F. 

baked at 400°F. 

pan broiled 

fried, 2 oz. fat in pan 

baked at 350°F. 

baked at 400°F. 

broiled (oven) at 400°F. 

fried, low heat, 10 min. each side 
fried 


7Same sample as line above, after boned and trimmed raw. 


{Size of patty not given. 
#Ready-to-cook weight. 


{Included onions, bread, eggs. 


WEIGHT OF 
FOOD AS 
PURCHASED 


COOKING TIME 


lb. 


3 hr. 10 min. to 
3 hr. 30 min. 
3 hr. 20 min. 


1 hr. 55 min. to 
2 hr. 15 min. 
2 hr. 25 min. 


2 hr. 25 min. 


4 hr. 1068 
2 hr. 40 min. 88 
2 hr. 40 min. 61 
3 hr. 20 min. 12 


3 hr. 5 min. 


2 hr. 50 min. 
2 hr. 30 min. 
to 4 hr. 


1 hr. 
vo Min. 
10 min. 


1 hr. 
1 hr. 
30 min. 


l hr. 
1 hr. 


1 hr. 15. min. 


4 hr. 30 min. to 
5 hr. 15 min. 
4 hr. 30 min. to 
5 hr. 40 min. 
3 hr. 35 min. 


15 min. 


27 to 31 min. 
26 to 29 min. 
18 min. 
91% to 11 min. 
6 to 8 min. 
15 to 20 min. 
18 to 20 min. 
18 to 22 min. 
20 min. 
24 min. 


YIELD OF COOKED 
EDIBLE FOOD 


Average Range 


ov 
c 


34 


63 


‘ 


72 


68—70 
70—95f 
64—74 
62—82 
62—82 
63-—70 
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TABLE 2 Percentage yield of cooked meat from pork cuts prepared in different ways, based on weight as purchased 


DESCRIPTION OF FOOD 


Ham, fresh 
Rolled roast, boned, skinned, and trimmed 
Whole (boned, skinned, and trimmed before 
cooking) 
Bone in, skin on 
Bone in, half-skinned 
Whole (boned and trimmed before cooking), 
bone in, skinned 


Whole, bone in, skin on 
Ham, smoked 
Rolled roast, boned, skinned, and trimmed 


Whole 
Bone in, skin on (boned, skinned, 
trimmed, and rolled before cooking) 
Bone in, skin on 


Shoulder, fresh 
Bone in, rind on 
Boned raw 


Boned after cooking 
Boston butt, fresh, bone in, rind_off 


Shoulder, smoked picnic 
Regular cure 
Bone in, skin on 


Special cure (heavy smoked) 
Bone in, skin on 


Bone in, skin on (skinned' before cooking) 


Chops 
Loin, bone in 


Loin, bone in (boned before cooking) 


Prefabricated, bone in 


Ham hocks 
End of ham 
Smoked shank 
Spareribs 
Ground meat patties, 3 to 314 oz. 
Fresh 
Smoked ham 
Sausage 
Links 


Bulk 
Bulk (homemade from fresh pork shoulders) 
Bacon 
Slab, rind on (sliced, rind removed before 
cooking) 
Sliced 


*Includes bone. 
TIncludes some bone. 
tRaw, prepared weight. 


METHOD OF COOKING 


YIELD OF COOKED | 
WEIGHT OF 
ee ae EDIBLE FOOD 


PURCHASED 


COOKING TIME 


Average Range 





baked at 250° to 350°F. 


baked at 300°F. 
baked at 350°F. 


baked at 325°F. 
baked at 325°F. 

then at 300°F. f 
baked at 325°F. to 185°F. 


baked at 350°F. to 170°F. 


baked at 325° to 350°F. to 170°F. 
baked at 325°F. 
simmered 
parboiled \ 
then boiled 
skin removed, then baked at 350°F. f 


baked at 325°F. to 185°F. 


baked at 325°F. to 185°F. 
baked at 325°F. 


baked at 325°F. to 170°F. 
boiled 


soaked 
then baked to 170°F. 
simmered 
then baked to 170°F.  § 
simmered (parboil) 
drained, then simmered to 170°F. § 
boiled 
simmered (parboil) 
drained, then simmered to 170°F. § 


browned on stove r 
then baked at 300°F. § 
browned on stove ’ 
then baked at 375°F.  § 
baked at 350°F. 


baked at 500°F. 
then at 550°F. 
baked at 375°F. 
then at 225°F. 
baked at 500°F. 


boiled 
boiled 
boiled in steam kettle at 212°F. 


baked at 400°F. 
baked at 400°F. 


baked at 350° to 400°F. 

fried over low heat 

steamed 5 min., drained, then fried over 
low heat 

fried 

fried 


baked at 350°F. 

oven broiled at 350°F. 
baked at 400°F. 
broiled 

deep-fat fried at 350°F. 


Only bones separated from meat during cooking were discarded. 


lb. % % 


40 min. to 6 hr. 93 56 54—59 


50—52 


34—37 


. 10 min. to 5 hr. 
35 min. 


5 min. 


5 min. to 3 hr. 
min. 


1 hr. 45 min. 

3 hr. 

3 hr. 10 min. 

1 hr. 30 min. 

2 hr. to 2 hr. 30 min. 
45 min. to 1 hr. 


3 hr. 18 min. to 
4 hr. 15 min. 
5 hr. 30 min. to 6 hr. 
3 hr. 25 min. to 4 hr. 
45 min. 


2 hr. 57 min. 
1 hr. 40 min. to 4 hr. 


18 hr. 
4 hr. 
1 hr. 
1 hr. 
lhr 
4 hr. 55 min. to 5 hr. 15 min. 
4 hr. 

1 hr. 
2 hr. 11 min. to 3 hr. 


20 min. 


56 min. 


0 
h 
5 min. 
hr. to 1 hr. 10 min. 
hr. 45 min. to 2 hr. 
10 min. 
45 min. 
15 min. 
1 hr. 
30 min. 
45 min. 


3 hr. 

2 hr. 

3 hr. to 3 hr. 10 min. 
30 min. 

30 min. 


20 to 45 min. 
20 to 25 min. 
26 min. 


7 to 14 min. 
20 min. 


15 to 20 min. 
12 min. 

8 min. 
12 to 20 min. 
2 to 2% min. 
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7 to 8 per cent. Boneless round pot roasts cooked at 
300°F. had slightly higher average yields of 65 to 
68 per cent cooked meat than those cooked at 350°F. 
for a slightly longer period of time (61 per cent 
yield). Round cuts purchased with the bone in had 
average yields of 45 and 56 per cent cooked meat. 

Rump cuts purchased and cooked with the bone 
in, then boned and trimmed after cooking, had 
average cooked meat yields of 45 per cent when 
roasted at 325°F. and 39 per cent when cooked in a 
stock pot. Boneless rump cuts cooked in a steam 
kettle yielded an average of 55 per cent cooked meat. 

Ground beef patties gave higher yields of cooked 
meat than the larger cuts of chuck, round, and 
rump, primarily because they are cooked for a 
shorter time. Beef patties baked at 325° to 400°F. 
had average yields from 70 to 79 per cent, oven 
broiled patties, 71 and 80 per cent, and pan broiled 
or fried patties, 66 to 75 per cent of the weight be- 
fore cooking. Time of cooking the patties ranged 
from 6 to 31 min. 


Pork 
Yields of cooked meat from fresh and cured pork, 
classified by cut, are given in Table 2. 

Smoked products, in general, gave higher yields 
of cooked meat than fresh pork for comparable 
cuts. For example, boned and rolled cuts of fresh 
ham had an average yield of 56 per cent as com- 
pared with 61 per cent for boned and rolled cuts of 
smoked ham. Whole fresh ham, purchased with the 
bone in and baked at temperatures varying from 
300° to 350°F., with or without removing the bone 
before cooking, had average yields of cooked meat 
from 36 to 52 per cent. Whole smoked ham, on the 
other hand, had average yields of 46 to 62 per cent. 
Smoked ham baked for 1 hr. 45 min. had the highest 
yield of 62 per cent, that baked for 3 hr. the lowest 
yield of 46 per cent. Ham yields were 55 per cent 
when simmered and 50 per cent when boiled and 
then baked. 

Fresh shoulder with the bone in and skin on gave 
an average yield of 36 per cent cooked meat after 
baking, whereas comparable cuts of baked smoked 
shoulder averaged 46 per cent. Picnic shoulders 
with a special heavy cure, which usually were 
soaked or simmered before baking or boiling, had 
slightly lower average yields, from 38 to 48 per 
cent cooked meat from cuts with the bone in and 
skin on. 

For pork chops, data on cooked edible meat ex- 
cluding bone were obtained in only two cases. In 
one case, the loin chops were browned on the stove 
for 25 min., then baked at 375°F. for about 1 hr.; 
in the other, the chops were boned before cooking 
and baked at 500°F. for 45 min., then at 550°F. for 
15 min. The yield of cooked meat in both cases was 
44 per cent of the weight as purchased. Including 
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bone, the average yield of cooked pork chops ranged 
from 59 to 65 per cent of the purchased weight. 

Data on meat from spareribs were not obtained, 
An average yield of 62 per cent for 820 lb. of 
spareribs boiled in a steam kettle at 212°F. for 
about 3 hr. excluded only those bones that separated 
from meat during cooking. 

Ground meat patties from fresh pork averaged 
49 per cent yield, from smoked ham 55 per cent 
yield, both baked at 400°F. for 30 min. Again, the 
smoked pork gave higher yields than the fresh pork. 

The average yields after cooking sausage links 
by various methods ranged from 41 to 49 per cent 
of the raw weight compared with average yields of 
54 and 62 per cent for bulk sausage. 

The average yields of cooked bacon varied from 
26 to 50 per cent for the various methods of cook- 
ing. The degree of leanness of the bacon used and 
the degree of doneness of cooking probably in- 
fluenced the yields obtained, although little infor- 
mation on these points was available in the records 
from the institutional studies. 


Lamb 


Data on yield of cooked meat from leg of lamb and 
shoulder roasts, and from rib and shoulder chops 
are given in Table 3. 

Average yields of cooked meat from leg of lamb 
roasted in the oven at 300° to 350°F. averaged 
from 46 to 48 per cent of the weight as purchased 
with the bone in. Cooked by moist heat in a steam 
kettle and then in an electric roaster, the yield was 
somewhat higher, averaging 56 per cent. Shoulder 
roasts, on the other hand, gave slightly higher 
yields of cooked meat when roasted at 300° to 
350°F. than when cooked by moist heat. Shoulder 
roasts averaged 55 per cent and the shoulder pot 
roasts, 44 to 46 per cent cooked meat from cuts 
purchased with the bone in. 

Yield data for lamb chops included bone and fat 
and therefore are not directly comparable with the 
data for roasts. The yield for chops varied con- 
siderably, from 24 to 83 per cent of the weight as 
purchased. The lowest yields were obtained for 
frozen shoulder chops thawed before cooking. 


Veal 


The percentage yield of meat after cooking different 
cuts of veal is shown in Table 3. From the leg cut 
purchased with bone in, an average of 42 to 51 per 
cent cooked meat without bone was obtained, de- 
pending on the cooking method. The lower yield 
was associated with a longer cooking time, and the 
bone was not removed before cooking as in the 
case of the cut with the higher average yield. In 
contrast, boneless leg meat gave an average yield of 
76 per cent cooked meat. Of course, the cost of 
boneless meat would be higher than the same cut 
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purchased with the bone in, 


of cooked meat may counterbalance the increased 
cost, depending on the price differential. 


but the higher yield 


A similar comparison was obtained for veal 


shoulder cuts purchased with and without the bone. 
Comparative yields of cooked meat were 54 per cent 
from the shoulder cut with bone in and 83 per cent 
from the boneless shoulder cut, each cooked by the 
same method of braising at 375°F. 
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Ground veal patties baked at 400°F. for 30 min. 
averaged 59 per cent cooked weight, thus lcsing 41 
per cent of their weight during cooking. 


Variety Meats 


Yield data for cooked heart, liver, and tongue of 
different types—beef, lamb, pork, and veal or calf— 
are shown in Table 3. 

Beef heart—boiled, simmered, or steamed—had 


TABLE 3 Percentage yield of cooked meat from cuts of lamb and veal and from variety meats prepared in different 


DESCRIPTION OF FOOD 


Leg roast, whole, bone in 
Partially boned raw, trimmed raw 
Boned raw, trimmed after cooking 


Boned and trimmed after cooking 


Shoulder roast, bone in 


Chops 
Rib, from whole rack 
Rib, ready to cook 
Shoulder, frozen, thawed 


Shoulder, prefabricated 


Leg roast, whole, bone in 
Skin off (boned and trimmed 
before cooking) 

Cut into 3 pieces: shank, center 
cut, and rib end (boned, 
skinned, and trimmed after 
cooking) 

Stew meat 

Leg, boneless 

Shoulder, bone int 

Shoulder, boneless, l-in. cubes 

Packing house trimmings ft 

Ground veal patties (2 44, 3, and 3 14 02.) 


Heart 
Beef, trimmed after cooking 


Pork, trimmed before cooking 

Lamb, trimmed before cooking 
Liver 

Beef 


Calf 


Lamb 
Pork 

Tongue 
Lamb, trimmed before cooking 
Veal, trimmed before cooking 
Beef 
Beef, smoked 


*Includes bone and fat, no trimming after cooking. 


ways, based on weight as purchased 


METHOD OF COOKING 


roasted at 350°F. 
roasted at 325°F. 


roasted at 300°F. to 325°F. 
in steam kettle; 

then roasted in electric roaster at 300°F. § 
roasted at 300° to 350°F. 


browned, water added, then pot roasted 
in stock pot : 
pot roasted 


baked at 256° to 375°F. 
baked at 350° to 375°F. 
baked at 375°F.;  ) 
then at 225°F. § 
baked at 325° to 350°F. 
then at 250° to 275°F. 


seared at 375° to 500°F. 
then roasted 225° to 350°F. 


baked at 325°F., to 170° to 180°F. 


baked at 375°F., covered 
braised at 375°F. 
braised at 375°F. 
baked at 375°F., covered 


baked at 400°F. 


Variety Meats 


boiled 
boiled 
simmered 
steamed 
simmered 
simmered 


pan fried 

pan fried 

oven fried at 400°F. 
oven fried at 40°F. 
braised at 356°F. 
braised 

baked at 375°F. 
pan fried 

braised 

scalded, pan fried 
scalded, pan fried 


boiled 
simmere | 
simmere | 
boiled 


tBone and skin included in weight as purchased and removed before cooking. 


tCould be from any cut of veal. 


‘Includes flour for coating and fat for fryirg. 


WEIGHT OF 
FOOD AS 
PURCHASED 


YIELD OF COOKED 
COOKING TIME EDIBLE FOOD 


Average Range 


2 hr. 

2 hr. 28 min. to 
2 hr. 53 min. 

3 to 4 hr. 

2 hr. 

2 hr. 

3 hr. 35 min. to 
3 hr. 40 min. 

2 hr. 30 min. 


2 hr. 


20 to 35 min. 
20 to 35 min. 
30 min. 
30 min. 
30 to 45 min. 
30 to 40 min. 


30 min. to 1 hr. 
1 to 2 hr. 


4 hr. 10 min. 


2 hr. 50 min. 
2 hr. 25 min. 
2 hr. 25 min. 
2 hr. 10 min. 
30 min. 


2 hr. 35—39 
2 hr. 10 min. 36—42 
3 hr. to 3 hr. 5 min. 38—39 
1 hr. 30 min. 38—52 
1 hr. 30 min. 40—45 
45 min. ‘ X 38—590 


@ 


77—93 


64—-68 


12 to 15 min. 
20 min. 
15 min. 
15 min. 
20 to 35 min. 


2 


> ht 


69—75 
92—100 


w 


th s 


VS 


30 min. 
20 min. 


20 min. 
20 min. 


1 hr. 30 min. 
2 hr. 
3 hr. 
1 hr. 30 min. 
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average yields after trimming of 36 to 44 per cent 
edible food. Yields of cooked heart of lamb and 
pork were similar, averaging 43 and 42 per cent, 


respectively. 
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The yield of cooked liver was considerably higher 
when the cooked weight unavoidably included flour 
for coating and fat for frying. For example, pan- 


fried beef liver coated with flour had a yield of 85 


TABLE 4 Percentage yield of cooked meat from ready-to-cook turkeys and from chickens prepared in different ways, 


DESCRIPTION OF BIRDS 


Without neck and giblets 
Beltsville White 
10 to 11 Ib.) 


Toms, light (10 to 11 Ib.) 


Toms, medium (15 lb.) 


Toms, heavy (19 to 20 Ib. 
Broad Breasted Bronze, 
35 wk. old (22 Ib. 
Beltsville Small White 
Toms, 14 wk. old (5 lb.) 
Hens, 16 wk. old (5 Ib.) 
Toms, 26 wk. old (11 lb.) 
With neck and giblets 
Broad Breasted Bronze 
17 |b.) 
With neck, no giblets 
Broad Breasted Bronze 
(22 lb.) 


Toms, light (11 lb.) 


Ready-to-cook 
Without neck and giblets 
Chicken, White Rock, 
Grade A, fryer 
Chicken, White 
Rock, Grade A 


Hens, stewing, Grade A 
Chickens, Rhode 
island Red 


Chickens 
With neck, no giblets 
Chickens, Rhode 
Island Red 


With neck and giblets 
Stewing hens, Grade B 


Chickens, Rhode Island 
Red, eviscerated 
Chickens, eviscerated 
Vew York dressed 
Chickens, roasters, White 
Rock, Grade A 


Hens, stewing, Grade A 


*Includes skin with fat. 
tInecludes edible skin. 


tPresumably includes skin. 


based on weight as purchased 


METHOD OF COOKING COOKING TIME 


Ready-to-Cook Turkeys 


roasted at 300° to 325°F. 5 hr. 35 min. 
steamed at 5 lb. pressure 
stewed 


roasted at 325°F. 


r. to 


steamed r. 12 min. to 1 hr. 50 min. 


o 6 hr. 

r. to 2 hr. 
r. to 6 hr. 
*, 30 min. 


roasted at 300°F. 
steamed 
roasted at 300°F. 
steamed 


15 min. 
30 min. 


roasted at 3% 


roasted at 35 
roasted at ¢ 


roasted at 325 *. to 3 hr. 30 min. 


simmered 
3 hr. 10 min. to 3 hr. 


25 min. 


Chickens 


simmered 
steamed at 10 lb. pressure 


roasted at 350°F. 2 hr. 30 min. 

1 hr. 30 min. 
30 min. to 1 hr. 30 min. 
30 min. to 1 hr. 30 min. 


roasted at 325°F 
roasted at 375°F. 

then at 275°F. to 325°F. 
stewed 
stewed in steam-jacketed 2 hr. 50 min. 
kettle 


stewed 1 to 3 hr. 


fricasseed; baked in milk 3 hr. 15 min. to 3 hr. 

at 250°F. 
stewed 3 hr. 55 min. 
steamed at 3 to 5 Ib. 1 hr. 40 min. to 1 hr. 


pressure 


ir. 13 min. to 2 hr. 
ir. 10 min. 


stewed 2 
stewed 2 


roasted at 375°F. 1 hr. 
then at 300° to 325°F. 30 to 40 min. 


stewed 2 hr. 30 min. to 3 hr. 


r. 30 min. to 1 hr. 35 min. 
r. 20 min. to 6 hr. 15 min. 


r. 30 min. to 2 hr. 45 min. 
r. 30 min. to 2 hr. 45 min. 


r. 15 min. to 2 hr. 40 min. 


50 min. 


2 hr. 30 min. to 3 hr. 15 min. 


$5 min. 


50 min. 


35 min. 


4 YIELD OF COOKED ~ 
WEIGHT OF 
FOOD AS EDIBLE FOOD 


PURCHASED Average Range 


lb. 
57 
74 
43 
11 
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per cent and without flour, 66 per cent. Comparisons 
were similar for oven-fried and also for braised 
beef liver. Pan-fried calf liver had a lower yield of 
55 per cent than braised calf liver with a yield of 
67 per cent. Lamb and pork liver which were 
scalded and then pan fried had average yields of 
56 and 54 per cent after cooking. 

The yield of cooked tongue was lowest for lamb, 
29 per cent, and highest for veal, 65 per cent. 
Average values for beef tongue were 51 per cent 
for smoked tongue and 58 per cent for fresh tongue. 


Turkeys 
Yields of cooked turkey meat are given in Table 4. 

Ready-to-cook turkeys without neck and giblets 
gave approximately the same yield of cooked edible 
food when they were roasted at 300° to 325°F. as 
when they were steamed. Also, light-weight, me- 
dium, and heavy tom turkeys yielded about the 
same percentage of cooked meat. Average yields 
fell within the range of 38 to 42 per cent. Weight 
losses from New York dressed weight to ready-to- 
cook weight were known to range from 2.42 to 
4.63 lb. for 10- to 20-lb. turkeys. Thus, when yield 
is calculated on a basis of New York dressed 
weight, the average yield of cooked meat ranged 
from 31 to 33 per cent. 

Beltsville Small White turkeys fourteen to sixteen 
weeks old, weighing around 5 lb., had an average 
vield of 54 per cent cooked meat with skin and fat 
from toms and 55 per cent from hens. Toms weigh- 
ing around 11 lb. had an average yield of 56 per 
cent cooked meat and skin with fat. 

Large ready-to-cook Broad Breasted Bronze tur- 
keys without neck and giblets and roasted at 325°F. 
averaged 46 per cent cooked meat without skin. 
Those with neck and giblets and cooked by simmer- 
ing averaged 47 per cent yield of cooked meat and 
edible skin. One Broad Breasted Bronze turkey 
with neck but without giblets had a yield of 51 
per cent ccoked meat without skin. 


Chickens 


Data in Table 4 illustrate the effect of cooking on 
the yield of cooked chicken meat. 

Roasted chickens from different purchase lots 
of ready-to-cook chickens had average cooked meat 
yields of 47 to 59 per cent, and stewed chicken 
from 26 to 43 per cent. Of course, the broth from 
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the stewed hens contains valuable flavoring and 
nutrients, but it cannot be counted as lean meat in 
calculating the number of servings from a given 
weight of chicken as purchased. In terms of the 
number of pounds of chicken to buy for 100 2-oz. 
servings of chicken meat, less would be required if 
the chickens are roasted than if they are simmered 
or stewed. Differences in nutritive value of chicken 
meat which may result when it is cooked in different 
Ways was not determined. 

When chickens were fricasseed or baked in milk, 
the average yield of cooked meat was 49 per cent, 
and when steamed at 3 to 5 lb. pressure, the yield 
was 47 per cent including meat and skin. These 
yields approach those obtained for roasted chickens. 

Based on New York dressed weight, the average 
yield of cooked meat was 40 per cent for roasted 
chickens and only 17 per cent for stewed chickens. 
In this case, the discarded parts included head, 
feet, entrails, giblets, bones, and skin. 


Summary 


Data have been presented to illustrate some of the 
many factors influencing the yield of cooked meats, 
including beef, pork, veal, lamb and cooked turkeys 
and chickens. 

Data based on yields obtained under simulated 
home and institutional conditions as well as actual 
conditions of food preparation and cooking in in- 
stitutions are useful as background information 
for the preparation of food buying guides. Many 
more yield data are needed, especially for meats in 
relation to physical and chemical composition and 
method of cooking. 
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Notions about Milk 


Some American Indian tribes consider milk disgusting . . 


. Among certain 


African tribes, women may not do the milking... Men of the Kababish tribe 
drink only camel’s milk, women cow’s milk, and children goat’s milk . . . Among 


the Banyankole, milk is reserved for the “nobles” 


... In Japan and Burma and 


among the more conservative groups in China, milk and milk products are con- 


sidered undesirable food for adults... 


In certain countries parents consider 


cow’s milk an almost magical food, and believe that their children will rapidly 
weaken and die unless they consume enormous amounts daily.—From The 


UNESCO Courier, April, 1957. 
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FOOD SUPPLIES of families in the United States con- 
tinue to be abundant, varied, and of high quality. If 
they were distributed strictly according to nutri- 
tional needs, every man, woman, and child could be 
well fed. 

This is the situation in the United States as indi- 
cated by a nation-wide survey of household food 
consumption made by the Department of Agricul- 
ture during April, May, and June of 1955 (1-11). 
The survey was based on a national probability 
sample of about 6000 housekeeping households of 
one or more persons. The basic data obtained relate 
to quantities of food consumed, or used up, in a 
week; nutritive values were calculated from tables 
of food composition. 

Considerable improvement in family diets has 
taken place in this country in the past several 
decades. In the 1930’s when a large-scale dietary 
survey was made, a third of the diets were classed 
as “poor.’”’ Today, in scarcely more than one-tenth of 
the households can diets be called “poor” by the 
standards used in the earlier period. 

Dietary improvement between the 1930’s and to- 
day has been the result of a combination of several 
factors. Market supplies have been ample. We have 
enjoyed economic conditions under which an in- 
creasing proportion of people have been able to have 
the kinds of foods they want. We have had con- 
tinuing emphasis on research and education in nu- 
trition. The enrichment of bread and other grain 
products has also had a part in dietary improve- 
ment. 

Most of the improvement, however, took place 
between the mid-thirties and the early postwar 
period. Relatively little improvement in the diets 
of city families appears to have occurred since 1948, 
when another nation-wide survey was made. In 1955 
approximately the same proportion of urban house- 

*Adapted from a paper presented at the 40th Annual 


Meeting of the American Dietetic Association in Miami, 
on October 25, 1957. 


holds as in 1948 had diets furnishing recommended 
amounts of calcium, vitamin A, thiamine, and ribo- 
flavin—nutrients often in shorter than desirable 
supply (Fig. 1). To be sure, there was some in- 
crease in the percentage of households meeting the 
recommended levels for protein, iron, and niacin, 
but the percentage meeting the allowance for as- 
corbic acid was lower. 

The improvement in protein, iron, and niacin 
levels has occurred chiefly because of the greater 
consumption of meat, poultry, and fish. The lower- 
ing of ascorbic acid levels resulted chiefly from a 
shift in the pattern of household consumption of 
fruits and vegetables. Quantities of milk, fats, and 
oils were about the same in the two periods, while 
grain products continued their downward trend. 


PROTEIN 


CALCIUM 


VITAMIN A 
THIAMINE 


RIBOFLAVIN 


ASCORBIC 
ACID 


1948 ] 


Fic. 1. Comparison of dietary adequacy in 1948 
and 1955 as measured by percentage of city family 
diets meeting Recommended Dietary Allowances. 


Present-Day Patterns 


What are present-day patterns of family food ex- 
penditures and consumption? If families (averaging 
3.4 persons per family but including single-member 
families) were spending for food today the way 
they did in the spring of 1955, they would be spend- 
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Fic. 2. Percentage of family diets in 1955 not meet- 
ing the Recommended Dietary Allowances. 


ing $27 a week for food at home and away from 
home. To this average for farm and non-farm fam- 
ilies combined, add $2.50 for food from the home 
farm or garden or for food received as gift or pay, 
making a total of almost $30 for the week. With an 
average of 3.4 persons in each family, the total 
money value of food for each person would 
be $1.25 a day. Food prices have risen 6 per cent 
since the 1955 survey; thus a survey today would 
probably show average expenditures of almost $1.35 
a day. 

Average expenditures for food away from home 
came to $5 a week—about one-sixth of the total $30 
for all family food. About 80 per cent of all families 
—farm and non-farm—reported at least one mem- 
ber who ate meals or snacks away from home during 
the week of the survey. 

In selecting food to prepare at home, the average 
homemaker used the largest portion of her food 
money (36 per cent) for meat, poultry, fish, and 
eggs and nearly half as much (15 per cent) for milk 
and milk products other than butter. About 20 per 
cent went for potatoes and other vegetables and 
fruits, 10 for bread and other grain products, and 
the remaining 19 per cent for fats, sweets, bever- 
ages, and all other foods. 

In terms of quantities of food to use in making 
up family meals, these figures add up to a generous 
diet. For example, 13.8 lb. of meat, poultry, and 
fish, the average quantity used by households in a 
week, would provide a little more than 4 lb. a per- 
son or enough for two servings for all household 
members on most days of the week (Table 1). Fif- 
teen qt. milk and its calcium equivalent in cheese 
and ice cream for the household would provide the 
equivalent of 4.4 qt. milk a person or almost 24 qt. a 
person a day. In addition to the foods shown in 
Table 1, a dollar a week was spent per family on 
coffee and tea, another dollar on soft drinks and al- 
coholic beverages, and a dollar for miscellaneous 
foods, such as nuts, soups, pickles, mixtures, leaven- 
ing agents, and seasonings. 

We hear much about the increased use of con- 
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TABLE 1 Foods used at home in a week, April-June 1955, 
housekeeping households of one or more 
persons in the United States* 


PER 


PER 
FOOD HOUSE- 
HOLD PERSON 








Milk, cheese, ice cream (fluid 

milk equivalent) (qt.) 14.8 
Fats and oils (Ib.) 3.0 
Bakery products (lb.) 6.7 
Flour and other cereal products (Ib.) 5.9 
Meat, poultry, fish (lb.) 13.8 
Eggs (doz.) 2.0 
Sugar, sweets (lb.) 4.2 
Potatoes, sweet potatoes (Ib.) 6.2 
Fresh vegetables (lb.) 8.9 
Fresh fruits (lb.) 9.5 
Frozen fruits and vegetables (lb.) 0.6 
Canned fruits and vegetables (lb.) 4.1 
Fruit and vegetable juice, fresh, 

frozen, canned (lb.) 3.5 
Dried fruits and vegetables (Ib.) 0.6 





*Source: Food Consumption of Households in the United 
States, Report No.1 (1). 


venience foods—foods that take relatively little time 
to prepare at home—but the average family food 
budget is by no means made up entirely of such 
foods. The surveys show only relatively little in- 
crease in their use over a seven-year period. In 1948, 
about 26 per cent of the expenditures of city fam- 
ilies for food at home went for certain prepared 
and partially prepared foods; in 1955, about 28 per 
cent was spent for such foods. Farm families as well 
as city families have increased their buying of some 
of the common convenience foods often used for 
quick meals. 


Need for Dietary Improvement 


As indicated by Figure 1, there is still much to do 
to bring the quality of family diets up to recom- 
mended nutritional goals. This is indicated again 
in Figure 2, which shows that the nutrients in which 
diets are most in need of improvement are calcium 
and ascorbic acid. Three out of ten families had food 
supplies that furnished less than the amounts of 
calcium recommended by the National Research 
Council. One of four were below the full allowance 
in ascorbic acid. From 15 to 20 per cent of the 
households had diets below recommended levels in 
vitamin A, thiamine, and riboflavin. A tenth or 
fewer had food furnishing less than recommended 
amounts of protein, iron, and niacin. 

Few of the families, however, had diets that were 
very low in these nutrients. About 10 per cent were 
below two-thirds of the allowance for ascorbic acid 
—or 50 mg. per adult-male equivalent—but 50 mg. 
is not considered a very low level by some authori- 
ties. Eight per cent of all families were estimated 
to have food supplies furnishing less than two- 
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Fic. 3. Percentages of city family diets in various 
regions in 1955 which met the Recommended Dietary 
Allowances for protein, thiamine, and riboflavin. 


thirds of the allowance for calcium. The diets of 
even smaller percentages were below the two-thirds 
mark in other nutrients. 

The term “diets” used on the charts should be 
interpreted to mean family food supplies—that is, 
food that came into kitchens for consumption. No 
information on amounts of food discarded as plate 
waste or during or after preparation was obtained 
in the survey. Hence, amounts of nutrients actually 
eaten may be smaller than those shown in these 
charts. Allowance has been made, however, for esti- 
mated losses of ascorbic acid and the B-vitamins 
during cooking. Differences between households in 
size and composition have been taken into account 
through the calculation of averages per nutrition 
unit—an adult-male equivalent. The assumption is 
made that all household members shared according 
to their relative nutritional needs. 

A chart similar to Figure 2 on the food intake 
of individuals would undoubtedly show greater need 
for dietary improvement. Many studies of individ- 
uals suggest this, although they are not available 
for the total population as in this household survey. 
Such studies of individuals also give about the same 
priority as to the nutrients most often short, with 
calcium and ascorbic acid at the top. 


Fats in Diets 


The graphs discussed thus far do not show fat. This 
nutrient was omitted because losses in the kitchen 
and as plate waste are probably high. Moreover, the 
approach in the charts has been to show whether 
the household food furnished at least as much of 
each nutrient as the National Research Council spec- 
ifies in its Recommended Dietary Allowances, and 
there is no recommended allowance for fat. Calories 
likewise have been omitted, since such a large pro- 
portion comes from fat, and the needs of individuals 
are difficult to estimate. 

Though no information is available on how much 
of the fat was actually eaten, some interesting in- 
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Fic. 4. Percentages of city family diets in various 
regions in 1955 which met the Recommended Dietary 
Allowances for calcium, vitamin A, and ascorbic acid. 


formation can be drawn from the survey. The 
amount of fat available for consumption is higher 
in farm than in city food supplies. Among city fam- 
ilies, the amount is higher in the diets of the rich 
than the poor. It tends to be highest in the West 
and lowest in the Northeast. 

Dietary fat is widely distributed among foods. 
A large share enters the kitchen as part of other 
foods, not thought of by the general public as sources 
of fat. For example, meat, poultry, and fish provided 
27 per cent of the total dietary fat; milk and milk 
products (other than butter), eggs, baked goods, 
and nuts provided 33 per cent. The remaining 40 
per cent was furnished by visible fats and oils, in- 
cluding bacon and salt pork. As might be expected, 
the sources of fat are somewhat different in the 
South than in the other major regions of the United 
States. Less of the fat in southern food supplies 
came from dairy products and meat, poultry, and 
fish while the share from bacon and salt pork was 
much larger. Fats used for home baking, especially 
lard, were more important as sources of dietary fat 
in the South than in other regions. 


Food Patterns of Population Groups 


One of the values of a large-scale survey such as the 
one made in 1955 is that it is possible to separate the 
nation’s households into smaller groups and see what 
some of the differences in food consumption patterns 
are. The Institute of Home Economics is in the 
process of studying households by such character- 
istics as the size and composition of the household, 
and the age, education, and employment of the 
homemaker. Already published in eleven volumes 
are the data for the United States as a whole and 
separate data for four regions, with households 
classified by income and by degree of urbanization. 
Some differences among population groups in 
amounts and sources of fat in diets have already 
been cited. Charts will serve to show briefly some 
of the differences among these population groups 
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Fic. 5. Dietary adequacy of city and farm diets in 
1955 in North Central Region, in terms of Recom- 
mended Dietary Allowances. 


in the proportion of households measuring up to the 
goals of the Recommended Dietary Allowances. 


REGIONAL DIFFERENCES 


In general, households in the three regions in the 
North and West fared equally well, with households 
in the South less well fed, nutritionally speaking 
(Fig. 3 and 4). The chief exception was in thiamine, 
in which diets of famiiles in the Northeast were 
more likely to fall short of recommended levels than 
those of families in the other regions (Fig. 3). 
Consumption of grain products and of pork was rela- 
tively low in the Northeast. Thus only three-fourths 
of the families had diets furnishing the recom- 
mended amounts of thiamine compared with more 
than four-fifths in the other three regions. 

The relatively poor position of the South shows 
up more clearly in the chart on calcium, vitamin A, 
and ascorbic acid (Fig. 4). Relatively low levels of 
milk consumption account for the South’s poor 
showing in calcium. Smaller consumption of citrus 
fruit and tomatoes and of fruits and vegetables of 
all kinds resulted in less ascorbic acid in southern 
diets. Only two-thirds of the families in the South 
had food supplies during the spring of 1955 that 
furnished the recommended amount of ascorbic 
acid, compared with four-fifths or more in the other 
regions. There is little information on seasonal food 
consumption especially of farm families, an impor- 
tant group in the South. What little information is 
available on urban diets indicates that the nutritive 
content of spring diets is closer to the year’s average 
than that of any of the other three seasons. 


CITY-FARM DIFFERENCES 


Though city-farm differences in food consumption 
patterns have become less marked over the past sev- 
eral decades, considerable difference in dietary 
levels still exists. In general, farm diets furnish 
larger amounts of all nutrients except vitamin A 
and ascorbic acid. 
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Fic. 6. Percentage of city family diets in 1955 meet- 
ing Recommended Dietary Allowances for protein, 
calcium, vitamin A, thiamine, ascorbic acid, in relation 
to income. 

In order to make city-farm comparisons as clear- 
cut as possible, comparisons have been restricted 
to one region at a time. Figure 5 shows the propor- 
tion of families in the North Central region with 
food supplies furnishing the recommended allow- 
ances. Similar charts for other regions would show 
that in general, except for vitamin A and ascorbic 
acid, the proportions of households with food sup- 
plies meeting the recommendations were higher 
for farm than city. This was true also for calories, 
iron, riboflavin, and niacin, not shown on this graph. 
In general, this is because farm families eat more 
grain products, milk, fats, and sugars. The lower 
level of vitamin A and ascorbic acid in the farm 
diets results from their selection of fruits and veg- 
etables. Over the years, farm families have tended 
to use less citrus fruit than city families. By the 
spring of 1955, even though their consumption of 
this ascorbic acid-rich food had increased over ear- 
lier periods, it was still below that of city families. 


INCOME DIFFERENCES 


The relationship between family income and diets 
of city families is shown in Figure 6. The diets of 
higher income families contain larger amounts of 
nearly all nutrients than do those of low income 
groups. Differences were particularly marked be- 
tween the low and middle income groups. Ascorbic 
acid rose sharply throughout the income scale. Thia- 
mine levels, however, are little related to income. 


Need for Nutrition Education 


The material presented shows the need for improve- 
ment in family diets. Large proportions of the pop- 
ulation—though not suffering from malnutrition— 
have food supplies that furnish less than recom- 
mended amounts of several nutrients. Some families 
have economic limitations on the choices of foods 
they can make. That is evident in Figure 6 on the 
relationship of family income to diet. But higher 
income is not the entire answer to the problem, since 
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Fic. 7. Need for changed food habits as indicated 


by family diets in 1955 not meeting the Recommended 
Dietary Allowances for seven nutrients. 


many higher income families also have diets that 
fall short of recommended nutrient levels. That 
is indicated by Figure 7, in which the dark bars 
show the proportion of families in the upper third 
of the income distribution that had food supplies 
not meeting the recommended allowances. One out 
of four of these higher income families had diets in 
need of improvement in calcium; one out of six, in 
ascorbic acid. 

Hence more effective education of individuals and 
of homemakers in family food management is 
needed. This is a job for many people and deserves 
their best efforts and skills. 
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U.S. Dept. oF AGRICULTURE: Dietary Levels of 
Households in the United States. Household 
Food Consumption Survey 1955, Rep. No. 6, 
March 1957. 

U.S. DEPT. oF AGRICULTURE: Dietary Levels of 
Households in the Northeast. Household Food 
Consumption Survey 1955, Rep. No. 7, May 
1957. 

U.S. DEpT. oF AGRICULTURE: Dietary Levels of 
Households in the North Central Region. House- 
hold Food Consumption Survey 1955, Rep. No. 
8, May 1957. 

U.S. Dept. oF AGRICULTURE: Dietary Levels of 
Households in the South. Household Food Con- 
sumption Survey 1955, Rep. No. 9, May 1957. 

U.S. Dept. oF AGRICULTURE: Dietary Levels of 
Households in the West. Household Food Con- 
sumption Survey 1955, Rep. No. 10, July 1957. 

AGRIC, RESEARCH SERV.: Food Consumption and 
Dietary Levels of Households in the United 
States—Some Highlights from the Household 
Food Consumption Survey, Spring 1955. 
U.S.D.A. ARS 62—6, August 1957. 


Delegation of Duties 


Long ago, the hospital dietitians’ responsibilities were established as follows: 

(a) Planning, producing, and serving high quality, appealing, attractive food 
which meets the nutritional needs of patients and personnel. 

(b) Conducting and/or participating in educational programs for medical, den- 
tal, and dietetic interns, and medical and nursing students. 


(c) Attending physicians’ rounds. 
(d) Training personnel. 


(e) Execution of these activities within an allocated budget. 


(f) Partcipation in community activities. 

The professionally qualified dietitian is urged to limit her duties to those men- 
tioned above. 

One needs imagination, courage, and freedom from prejudice to initiate new 
ideas. With respect to staffing dietary departments, you are well aware that the 
increased demand for dietitians has left us with no market of professional talent 
on which to trade. The necessity for orientation and training programs to insure 
employee job satisfaction is urgent. Initiate continuing education programs to 
keep dietitians up to date. Introduce a shared-dietitian project in your state to 
help small hospitals meet the need for professional staff. Promote the use of the 
food service supervisor who is the logical person to free the dietitian of routine 
duties. Initiate a request for in-service management training, remembering that 
communication is an important part of the dietitian’s managerial task.—Jane 
Hartman, Food Service Specialist, Connecticut Hospital Association, New Haven, 
speaking before the New Jersey Dietetic and Hospital Associations in November, 
1957. 
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Nutrient Intake and Maturity Ratings 


Dietary Survey of 
Girls in Central Italy 


M. FOUSE PEYTON and 

HARBEN BOUTOURLINE-YOUNG, M. D.? 
Department of Physiology, Harvard School 

of Public Health, Boston; and 

Harvard-Florence Research Project, 

Florence, Italy 


FEW BASIC data have been published describing the 
dietary practices and nutritional status of adoles- 
cent Italian children. Most studies have given 
accounts of conditions after World War II or in 
economically depressed areas (1-3). Increasing in- 
terest in cross-cultural studies of both medical and 
sociological problems has emphasized the impor- 
tance of obtaining more reliable information on 
growth and nutrition. This report describes a sur- 
vey of the dietary practices, growth, and maturity 
of twenty-six healthy Italian girls in their eighth 
year in a public school and living at home under 
generally adequate economic conditions. The data 
are compared with similar data for girls in the 
United States and with the dietary allowances 
recommended by the National Research Council for 
girls of this age group. 


The Group Studied 


The group selected comprised a school class of girls 
who had been studied in connection with another 
research program (4). These girls had been receiv- 
ing a mid-morning supplement (bread with meat or 
with chocolate) of about 375 calories which was 
provided at school. The program of dietary supple- 
mentation was almost completed when the dietary 
survey was begun. It began with a three-day period 
in March (during the school supplement study) and 
was completed with a four-day period in May when 
no supplement was provided. 


‘The medical examinations were supported by grants 
from the Buitoni Food Corporation and the Olivetti 
Typewriter Company of Italy. The intelligence testing 
and social worker’s assessments were supported by the 
Rockefeller Foundation. 

*The authors wish to acknowledge the valuable tech- 
nical assistance of their associates at the Harvard 
School of Public Health, especially the following: Dr. 
Jane Worcester, Department of Biostatistics; Dr. Idell 
Pyle, Consultant, Department of Maternal and Child 
Health; and Mary McCann, Department of Nutrition. 
Appreciation is also expressed to Dr. H. C. Stuart and 
Dr. W. H. Forbes for their valued advice. Thanks are 
expressed to the colleagues in Florence who took part 
in the examinations. 


The economic standing of the girls’ families, 
which was taken from the social worker’s report, 
was above average as shown in Table 1. From the 
medical examinations conducted by pediatricians, 
twenty-two were classed as in good physical condi- 
tion, four rated as fair, and none rated as poor 
(Table 2). The ages of the girls ranged from twelve 
to sixteen years, as shown in Table 2. 


TABLE 1 Economic classification of subjects 


' cai NUMBER 
ECONOMIC "OF OCCUPATION OF PARENT 


industrialist; lawyer (2); busi- 
ness man; judge 

railway administrator; construc- 
tion director; executive in 
publishing house; professional 
man; business man; lawyer; 
senior clerk (university de- 
gree) (2). 

small landowner (2); musician; 
clerk (2); manager of local 
branch of state enterprise; 
army master sergeant. 


postman; tramway conductor. 


laborer; pensioner; father dead 
—mother, shoe factory work- 
er; parents separated—lives 
with grandparents. 


6 unemployed 
Methods 
The girls were asked to keep a written account of 
all food, beverages, and between-meal snacks. They 
recorded the estimated weight or volume, method 
of preparation, time at which the items were eaten, 
type of recreation, and the hours of rest at night. 
The technique for keeping accurate food reports 
was understood since the subjects had been keeping 
daily records of their breakfast and the supplement 
for six days a week for eight weeks. 

These dietary records were analyzed for content 
of the following dietary components: calories, pro- 
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TABLE 2 


SUBJECT AGE HEIGHT WEIGHT 


yr. cm. 
13.3 159.3 
13.8 151.0 
13.8 171.1 
12.3 157.8 
12.8 143.5 
13.2 155.0 
13.8 172.5 
14.0 173.4 
12.8 156.3 
12.8 164.0 
13.8 161.8 
14.0 159.5 
14.1 152.0 
14.2 170. 
15.6 159.: 
12.6 164. 
13.7 150. 
13.9 153.8 
13.9 160.2 
14.8 160.5 
13.2 151.5 
13.4 156.4 
13.7 162.0 
13.8 166.3 
15.8 155.8 
13.3 153.0 


our WN 


tet 
One OOM! 


—_ 
of 


26 


Average 13.7 159.3 


*Decayed, missing, and filled; total DMF = 12. 


tein, fat, carbohydrate, calcium, phosphorus, iron, 
thiamine, riboflavin, niacin, ascorbic acid, and vita- 
min A. No complete tables showing the composition 
of Italian foods with respect to these nutrients were 
available. Therefore, the foods from the dietary 
records were translated into their nearest American 
equivalent, and each food was evaluated according 
to American food values (5, 6). The subjects’ esti- 
mation of the portions was probably unusually 
accurate because they are accustomed to thinking 
of foods in terms of weight, but the qualitative 
translation was less precise because the green leafy 
vegetables, herbs, fish, cheese, and breads were 
predominantly local in kind and variety. 

The data on age, height, weight, hemoglobin 
(Sahli), bone development (X-ray), intelligence 
quotient (Wechsler), age at menarche, and condi- 
tion of the teeth were taken from medical records. 
Most of the girls had regular medical examinations 
in December and March. The latest records were 
used. 


Grouping of Data and 
Reference Standards 


Dietary Records. The dietary records were an- 
alyzed in order to group the data in the following 
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Physical condition of subjects 
WEIGHT GAIN 
TO MARCH 
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GENERAL 
PHYSICAL 
CONDITION 


DMF* 
DECEMBER TEETH 


HEMOGLOBIN 


kg. gm./100 ce. 
1.4 14.0 good 
0.4 13.4 good 
‘ 14.1 good 
f 14.0 good 
15.1 good 
1.0 14.0 good 
0 15.0 good 
- - good 
13.2 good 
13.8 good 
— good 
13.4 good 
13.9 good 
14.2 good 
= fair 
15.0 good 
14.3 good 
14.0 good 
12.6 good 
16.4 good 
15.0 fair 
14.8 good 
13.0 good 
13.8 fair 
13.9 100 good 
14.2 0 fair 


14.1 0.462 good 


1. 
re 
0 


noe , 
— a) 


oo 
— 


| 
— bdo 
Oncor ORN OW | 


- 
—_ 


-_-- CO 


lseaao 
oo © © 
NIuwor = 


ways: (a) according to average daily intake of 
calories and each of the eleven nutrients; (b) ac- 
cording to caloric distribution by meal; and (c) 
according to total protein intake subdivided into 
animal and vegetable proteins. The animal and 
vegetable proteins were further broken down ac- 
cording to source. The average daily nutritive in- 
takes of these Italian girls were compared with an 
average for Iowa (American) girls as reported by 
Eppright et al. (7). Eppright’s tables include data 
for many more girls than the number used for this 
study. Therefore, the averages of the calories and 
nutrients for each age group in the Iowa study were 
weighted according to the number of girls at each 
age in the Italian study to provide a reference 


‘ standard. These data are referred to as the “Iowa 


Study.” The National Research Council Recom- 
mended Dietary Allowances (8) were also used for 
comparisons. The menu of one Italian girl from this 
study whose caloric intake proved to be closest to 
the average for the entire group was classified in 
terms of the four major food groups of Hayes et al. 
(9) and is presented as a typical menu. 

Maturity Ratings. Physical maturity ratings for 
this group were evaluated according to the follow- 
ing American standards: the Stuart-Meredith 
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TABLE 3 Maturity rating of 26 Italian girls compared with U.S. standards 


STUART-MEREDITH 

sue. , ETZEL, __ STANDARDS (10) 
PHYS =e 
JECT CHANNEL —- Height 


BOSTON STUDY = — __WETZEL STANDARDS (12) _ 
STANDARDS (11) \ Caloric intake 
Developmental age Caloric need 


~~ Skeletal Age at b 
develop- menarche Chronologic age | Not including | Including 


INTELLIGENCE 
QUOTIENT 
. (by Wechsler 
Weight (131) 


CeONourwne 


Bs 


medium 
short 
tall 
medium 
short 
medium 
tall 

tall 
medium 
somewhat tall 
medium 
medium 
short 
tall 
medium 
tall 
short 
somewhat short 
medium 
medium 
medium 
medium 
medium 
tall 
short 
medium 


medium 
medium 

heavy 
somewhat heavy 
medium 
medium 

heavy 

heavy 

medium 
somewhat heavy 
medium 
medium 
somewhat thin 
somewhat heavy 
medium 
somewhat heavy 
somewhat thin 
somewhat thin 
medium 
medium 

thin 

somewhat thin 
medium 
medium 

thin 

thin 


ment supplement 


early 

usual 

early 

early 

early 

usual 
somewhat early 
late 

not yet 

not yet 
somewhat early 
somewhat early 
usual 

usual 

usual 

not yet 

usual 

early 

not yet 

early 

not yet 

eaily 

not yet 
somewhat early 
usual 
somewhat early 


fast 

moderate 

fast 

fast 

slow 
somewhat slow 
fast 

fast 

moderate 

fast 

moderate 
somewhat slow 
slow 

fast 

slow 
somewhat slow 
slow 

slow 

slow 

slow 

slow 

slow 

slow 
somewhat slow 
slow 

slow 


somewhat low 
low 

somewhat low 
low 

somewhat low 
adequate 
somewhat low 
low 

somewhat low 
adequate 

low 

low 
somewhat low 
somewhat low 
adequate 
somewhat low 
adequate 

low 

adequate 
adequate 

low 

high 
adequate 
adequate 

low 

adequate 


supplement 


somewhat high 
somewhat low 
adequate 
somewhat low 
adequate 
adequate 
adequate 

low 

adequate 
adequate 
adequate 
somewhat low 
adequate 
adequate 
adequate 
adequate 
somewhat high 
somewhat low 
adequate 
somewhat high 
somewhat low 
high 

adequate 
somewhat high 
somewhat low 


adequate 


superior 
high normal 


normal 

very superior 
superior 

high normal 


normal 
superior 


normal 
normal 
normal 
normal 
superior 
normal 
superior 
high normal 
superior 
high normal 
normal 
normal 
normal 


*Age exceeds standards. 


curves (10), the Boston study percentiles (11), and 
the Wetzel Grid (12). The intelligence quotient was 
determined according to Wechsler (13). Skeletal 
maturity was rated according to the degree of 
epiphyseal-diaphyseal fusion (elbow), and menar- 
cheal age was compared with the menarches of a 
group of Boston girls (unpublished data from a 
longitudinal study of growth and development under 
the direction of Dr. Harold C. Stuart). A develop- 
mental age, as derived from height and weight 
according to the Wetzel Grid (11) and daily food 
calorie need as predicted according to the Grid scale 
were read off for each girl. 

Height and Weight. The position of each Italian 
girl’s height and weight was located on the Stuart- 
Meredith percentile charts. If the figure fell within 
the 25 to 75 percentiles of the American standard, 
the height and weight status was rated at “medium” 
(build) ; between 75 to 90 per cent as “somewhat 
tall” or “somewhat heavy”; over 90 per cent as 
“tall” or “heavy”; between 10 and 25 per cent as 
“somewhat short” or “somewhat thin’; and below 
10 per cent as “short” or “thin.” 

Skeletal Development. The chronologic age of the 
subject at the time of epiphyseal-diaphyseal fusion 
of the elbow was noted. A tentative mean fusion 
age (elbow) of 11.9 (+1.1) years, obtained from 
the Boston study, was used as a standard. The 
X-ray reports from the medical records of the 
Italian girls were checked against this range of 
10.8 to 13.0 years, and any subject found to be older 
than thirteen years without completed fusion was 
considered to be “late.” Epiphyseal-diaphyseal 
fusion occurs in the elbow too early to provide a 
basis for adequate evaluation of the developmental 


level of many adolescent girls and several girls in 


this study could not be rated. Fusion occurs later 
in the hand, for example (14). 

Age at Menarche. A mean menarchial age for 
girls in the Boston study was 12.7 +1.1 years. A 
girl in the study, arriving at the menarche more 
than one year before 12.5 years was rated as 
“early”; between six months to one year before as 
“somewhat early’; within six months as “usual”; 
between six months to one year after this age as 
“somewhat late’; and after one year as “late.” 
There were six girls who had not reached their 
menarche when the survey was completed and they 
were referred to in the table by the phrase “not 
yet.” 

Developmental Age (Wetzel). Developmental age 
(Wetzel) is read by first locating a child’s develop- 
mental level on the Wetzel Grid according to her 
height and weight and then converting the level 
into a developmental age, using the 67th auxodrome 
as the standard of reference. If the girl was behind 
schedule more than one year, she was rated as 
“slow”; if within six months to one year as “some- 
what slow”; if within six months as “moderate”; 
if advanced between six months to a year “some- 
what fast”; and if her developmental age exceeded 
her age by a year, then the child was rated on a 
“fast” schedule. Developmental levels above 165 
cannot be classified according to the 67th auxodrome. 

Rating of Food Calorie Adequacy. Each of these 
subjects was offered a supplement of 375 calories; 
this is 15 per cent of the Recommended Dietary 
Allowance for girls of this age. However, each girl 
had consistently selected a quantity of the supple- 
ment according to her individual desires, ranging 
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TABLE 4 Nutrient values of average daily dietary intake of Italian girls compared with data on lowa girls (7) and with 


Recommended Dietary Allowances (8) 


SUBJECT 
CALORIES 
PROTEIN 
CARBOHYDRATE 
CALCIUM 


Ss 
os 
Nw: 


gm. 
0.47 
0.26 
0.79 
0.72 
0.77 
0.33 
0.91 
0.92 
0.46 
0.68 
0.67 
0.62 
0.45 
0.84 
0.97 
0.51 
0.66 
0.59 
1.00 
1.13 
0.25 
0.61 
0.94 
0.91 
0.59 
0.93 


_ 
~J 


2491 
1732 
2388 
2112 
2218 
2520 
2493 
1924 
2081 
2677 
2350 
1817 
1860 
2306 
2777 
2190 
2531 
1880 
2617 
3273 
1894 
3864 
2636 
3267 
1770 
2536 


Qa ork W tO 
“1S 


© oO I 
~I J 


oO 


11 
12 
13 
14 
15 


ant > 


10 


17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 


3 
3 
3 
7 
7 


~J 


~I 


2349 
2476 


0.69 
0.98 


Average 

Iowa study * 

Recommended 
Allowances, 
ages 13-15 
yrs. 


2500 80 — - 1.3 


PHOSPHORUS 


<s 
> 


— © 
— OO 


fee eee 


— 


—_ 
0 bo 3 


VITAMIN A 
| THIAMINE 
| RIBOFLAVIN 
ASCORBIC 


ree. 
3468 
3642 
14236 
2753 
2924 
2105 
10201 
2556 
3139 
2922 
2625 
2523 
1497 
1507 
4498 
3816 
5672 
2941 
4554 
6143 
2079 
3345 
4326 
16323 
6388 
4510 


mg. 
0.94 
0.60 
1.00 
0.73 
0.94 
0.76 
0.90 
0.58 
0.70 
0.94 
1.05 
0.63 
0.57 
0.74 
0.90 
0.60 
0.89 
0.80 
1.00 
1.30 
0.60 
1.10 
0.97 
1.10 
0.70 
0.98 


1.3 
1.4 
1.2 
1.4 
1.2 
1.4 
led 
0.9 
1.4 
1.4 
3.6 
1.2 
1.6 
4777 


7002 


0.83 
1.20 


1.43 
1.8 


16.0 
13.0 


15.0 5000 1.30 2.0 13.0 80 


*Indirect method of adjustment from data of Eppright et al. (7) calculated so there is the same number in proportional 


age groups as in Italian study. 


from 120 to 550 calories. To make use of this 
significant variation in amount of supplement in 
estimating what each girl actually needed, her daily 
caloric intake for the March period was evaluated 
in two ways by means of the calorie scale on the 
Wetzel Grid (Table 3). It should be recalled that 
the Grid presents a way of reading off a child’s food 
calorie needs directly according to her own height 
and weight. 

For the first evaluation (Column 8, Table 3). 
each girl’s daily food calories in March, apart from 
the caloric value of her supplement, was calculated; 
this was called her “basic diet.” To evaluate the 
adequacy of any daily food calories realistically, it 
seemed desirable to refer to a range rather than a 
single figure. Such a range was calculated by add- 
ing to each girl’s predicted caloric need (Wetzel) 


the amount of her own supplement. This seemed to 
provide some expression of expected range in terms 
of her own height and weight and appetite. The 
calorie value of each girl’s “basic diet’? was then 
compared with her predicted range of calorie need. 
Her intake was then given one of the following rat- 
ings: “low” when the “basic diet” was less than the 
prediction minus two times her supplement; “some- 
what low” when the “basic diet”? was less than the 
prediction minus one to two times her supplement; 
“adequate” when the basic diet was equal to the 
prediction plus or minus her supplement; ‘“some- 
what high” when the basic diet was more than the 
prediction plus one to two times her supplement; 
“high” when her basic diet was more than the pre- 
diction plus two times her daily supplement taken 
at school. 
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Distribution of food intake expressed in calories for 163 daily diets 


CALORIES 


Average 


Per cent 


Intake Per cent Intake 





Breakfast (7:15 A.M.) 213 
Snack (10:30 A.M.) 374* 
Dinner (2:00 P.M.) 1002 
Tea (5:00 P.M.) 312 
Supper (8:00 P.M.) 680 
Before-bed snack 26 


Total 2607 


*Provided by supplement study. 


For the second evaluation (Table 3, Column 9), 
each girl’s total daily caloric intake (March “basic 
diet” plus her supplement) was used. To provide 
a caloric range, her predicted caloric need (Wetzel) 
plus or minus 15 to 30 per cent was used, thereby 
disregarding individual variation in supplement. 
Accordingly, each girl’s total daily food calories 
were given one of the following ratings: “low” if 
the total caloric intake was less than predicted 
minus 30 per cent of this total predicted need; 
“somewhat low” if the total daily caloric intake 
fell within the range predicted minus 16 to 30 per 
cent of the need; “adequate” if within the predic- 
tion plus or minus 15 per cent; “somewhat high” 
if within the prediction plus 16 to 30 per cent of 
the need; “high” if within the prediction plus 30 
per cent of this need. 

Intelligence Quotient Rating. Results of the psy- 
chologic examinations using the Wechsler Intelli- 
gence Quotient Scale were rated as follows: 130 and 
over as “‘very superior,” 120-129 as “superior,” 
110-119 as “high normal,’ 90-109 as “normal,” 
80-89 as “slightly slow,” 70-79 as “slow,” and less 
than 69 as “deficient.” 


Results 


The economic status of the families is presented in 
Table 1. The health records appear in Table 2. 
Three tables present data based on the dietary sur- 
vey (Tables 4, 5, 6). The maturity ratings are 
summarized in Table 7. Figure 1 shows the dis- 
tribution of heights and weights for the girls on 
the Stuart-Meredith percentile charts. The subjects 
are placed in the same order in Tables 2, 3, and 4. 


DIETARY SURVEY 


Table 4 presents the mean values of the caloric 
intake and nutrients by subject. The number of 
days the subjects kept records is listed in Column 2. 
The wide variation in some dietary components was 
usually due to the inclusion of vitamin-rich foods, 
ie., liver. Some variations occurred because of 
individual holidays, e.g., birthdays, name days, and 
so on, when more food is consumed, or days when 


209 10 210 9 
129 6 246 10 
875 41 930 40 
203 9 254 11 
700 33 686 29 

21 1 23 1 


2137 100 2349 100 


the girls do not feel as well as usual and eat less. 
The averages for the entire group, as listed at the 
bottom of Table 4, are perhaps more significant 
than figures for any single individual. These aver- 
ages were obtained by weighting each individual’s 
record according to the number of days the records 
were kept. Average daily intake per kilogram body 
weight (average, 49 kg.) was 47.9 for calories, 1.8 
gm. for protein, and 14 mg. for calcium. Thiamine 


intake averaged 0.36 mg. per 1000 calories. The 


comparisons with the Iowa study and the recom- 
mended allowances (Table 4) are in fairly close 
agreement except for calcium and thiamine which 
are below the 67th percentile of the recommended 
allowances. The figures for protein, niacin, and 
ascorbic acid are higher than either the recom- 
mended allowances or those of the Iowa study. 

A comparison of the figures from this study and 
those from the Iowa study with respect to dis- 
tribution of calories indicates, respectively: pro- 
tein, 15 vs. 12 per cent; fat, 35 vs. 42 per cent; and 
carbohydate, 50 vs. 46 per cent. The protein for the 
Italian girls is broken down further into animal 
and vegetable sources as follows: animal sources— 
milk, 6 per cent; cheese, 9 per cent; eggs, fish, and 
meat, 39 per cent; total animal protein, 54 per cent; 
and vegetable sources—cereal, 37 per cent; fruits 
and vegetables, 9 per cent; total vegetable protein, 
46 per cent. There is a somewhat larger proportion 
of protein derived from cheese than from milk. The 
daily distribution of calories by meals is given in 
Table 5. In May, eighteen of the girls brought a 
mid-morning supplement from home. It will be 
noted from this table that the caloric value of the 
supplement in March almost equaled the difference 
between the total caloric intake for the March and 
May periods. This was true for the other compo- 
nents except for ascorbic acid. 

Table 6 gives a typical menu. Twenty-three of 
the girls drank milk, usually with coffee, averaging 
156 ml. milk per day and varying from 20 to 280 ml. 
The other beverages consisted of tea, black coffee, 
and wine diluted with water. Twenty girls drank 
wine averaging 56 ml. a day, ranging between a few 
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TABLE 6 Typical menu of an Italian school girl* 


MISCELLANEOUS 
OTHER ENERGY 
FOODS AND 
BEVERAGES 


Food | 


MEAT, FISH 
EGGS, LEGUMES, 
POULTRY 


FRUITS, LEAFY 
GREEN AND YELLOW 
VEGETABLES 


BREAD, FLOUR 
CEREAL, POTATOES 


MILK, CHEESE, 
ICE CREAM 


Food Amount Feed Amount Food Amount Food Amount Amount 


Breakfast 
marmalade 5 gm. 


~ 


sugar 5 gm. 
coffee 40 ml. 


Bread 40 gm. milk 50 ml. 


Dinner 

dessert 
(sweet) 

150 ml. butter 


60 gm. 
12 gm. 


Bread 100 gm. veal cheese 5 gm. 
Rice 10 gm. fish 


Spaghetti fowl 


soup (vege- 
10 gm. 
10 gm. 


table and 
15 gm. broth) 
and pas- egg % peas 
tina 65 gm. 
herbs 


leafy vege- 
tables 


orange 
apple 


Bread 60 gm. egg (raw) 


anchovy ! 


Supper 


Bread 80 gm. veal 
Rice 15 gm. ham and pork 
Spaghetti fowl 

and pas- fish 

tina 30 gm. egg lg 


35 gm. soup 
15 gm. peas 
15 gm. 
10 gm. 
orange 


tomato 


artichoke 
mushroom 


15 gm. olive oil 
5 gm. wine 
1 gm. 


15 ml. 
60 ml. 


15 gm. 
90 gm. 
20 gm. 


marmalade 5 gm. 
butter 2 gm. 
chocolate 10 gm. 
sugar 10 gm. 
wine 30 ml. 


140 ml. cheese 5 gm. cake 10 gm. 
10 gm. butter 1 gm. 
10 gm. olive oil 15 ml. 

5 gm. wine 50 ml. 


100 gm. 


*The menu of the Italian girl with the caloric intake closest to the average; recorded as 1/7 of the seven-day intake with- 


out school supplement. 


milliliters to 250. The coffee used is the very black 
roast. No liquids were given with the 10:30 A.M. 
supplement. 

The girls average 914 hr. rest at night, and they 
studied on the average of 3 hr. daily outside of 
school. For recreation, eight listed gymnastics, 
walking, and games; eight listed some walking and 
rest; and eight reported they were inactive, read- 
ing, listening to records, or television. Two made 
no comment. School is in session six days a week 
from 8:30 until 12:30 or 1:30. Girls who take 
“gym” return to the school at 6:00 P.M. two days 
a week. There is no recess, but the children are 
allowed to leave the room with permission from the 
teachers (who change classrooms instead of the 
children). 


MATURITY RATING 


Subjects are listed in Table 3 in the order of their 
physique channel (Wetzel) which takes into con- 
sideration height and weight independent of age. 
There are no girls in A; or A, channels which are 


the classifications for stocky or obese. Three girls 
are in As which is also “‘stocky.” Seventeen are in 
the A, M, and B groups rated as good, five rated B: 
which is fair, and one was in the B: channel which 
is borderline. There is a tendency for the group to 
rate “thin” rather than “stocky.” 

The position of the height measurement and the 
weight measurement of each Italian girl is shown 
in the Stuart-Meredith percentile charts (Fig. 1). 
This shows a distribution of height and weight 
which would be similar to “normal” American girls. 
This distribution is noted in Columns 8 and 4 in 
Table 3, with its summary. 

The skeletal development in Table 3, Column 5, 
shows that only two girls are rated “late.” Since 
the ages of this group exceed the standard age of 
fusion in the elbow, most of the girls had completed 
fusion and it can only be said that these eighteen 
girls are “not late” in skeletal development. 

The age at menarche is rated in Table 3, Column 
6. Six of this group had not reached menarche. Four 
of these subjects were chronologically near the age 
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of 12.7 years. The other two were one year older. and “low,” while in Column 9 there are more “ade- 
The menarchial ages are skewed toward “earliness.” quate” intakes. Therefore, according to the Wetzel 
Column 7 gives the age schedule of development Grid, the majority of the Italian girls have “delayed 
(Wetzel). Seven are classified as “fast” according development” with a tendency towards thinness, 
to Wetzel; all of these seven girls are found in the with caloric intake “low” without the supplement 
upper Stuart-Meredith percentiles. However, the and “adequate” with the supplement. 
developmental ratings (Wetzel) are skewed toward Column 10, the intelligence quotients, gives ten 
a slow developmental schedule. girls a rating of “normal” and eleven a rating of 
In Columns 8 and 9 (Table 3), the caloric intakes “above normal” to “very superior.” Five girls did 
are compared with predicted caloric needs (Wetzel). not take the tests. 
Figures in Column 8 do not include the supplement. 4 : 
Caloric intake in Column 9 does include the supple- Discussion of Results 
ment. In Column 8 it will be noted that the ratings This group is too small to use the results for broad 
of caloric intake are scattered toward “adequate” generalizations on the Italian adolescent.’ However, 
CM. this study presents a dietary picture and maturity 
170 ratings of a group of children of above-average 
economic standing with a diet selected by taste and 
HEIGHT convention rather than economy. As Hegsted (15) 
points out, further study of dietary habits and 
(AV. 159.3) nutritional status of different population groups 
will ultimately reveal natural experiments as to the 
need to raise or lower the standard of allowances 
of nutrients. These data are presented as such an 
experiment and to add to the general knowledge 
needed to understand the Italian child. 

American values are used as a standard of refer- 
ence and are not to be interpreted as an ideal objec- 
tive. In the dietary survey, findings would be more 
typical of Italy and would present a truer picture 

WEIGHT if complete tables of analysis of Italian foods had 

(AV. 107) been available. Evaluation of nutrient content of 
foods in Italy is made easier by the fact that food 
is purchased fresh daily and by weight and few 
canned or processed foods are used. There are not 
many home refrigerators, so food must be cooked 
for each meal, and there is little waste of food. This 
survey presents the food intake for only one season. 
Foods on the market vary with the seasons. 

From the medical records, the group appears to 
be in generally good health. Calcium intake was low 
according to American allowances. If the dietary 
survey were made at another time of the year when 


3 
FIG. 1. Height and weight of Italian girls plotted *A mixed longitudinal study of children in Central 
against Stuart-Meredith percentile charts. Italy in this age group is in progress. 
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PERCENTILES 


TABLE 7 Summary of maturity ratings given in Table 3, compared with U.S. standards 
NUMBER OF GIRLS 
rae Wetzel standards (12) _ 


Stuart-Meredith Boston Study Z 
Caloric intake Intelligence 


standards (11) standards (11) loric 
Skeletal Age = Caloric need  =———— quotient (by 
Height Weight develop- at Chronological age | Not including | Including Wechsler [13]) 
ment menarche supplement supplement 


RATINGS 


- Developmental age 


Highest 5 { ‘ 7 7 
Somewhat high f 0 + 4 
Moderate 

Somewhat low : 4 8 j ft) 
Low & K ‘ 8 0 
No record E j 5 
Exceeds standards ( - — 
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more ice cream and nut meats are on the market, 
or if the calcium content of the water, wine, and 
table salt were determined and included in the 
records, this figure might be higher. 

The protein content was higher than that of the 
Iowa study and the recommended allowances. 
Frontali (16) found the protein intake to be high 
in his study and states that the American recom- 
mended allowances for protein may be too low when 
applied to the Italian child. The relationship of pro- 
tein from milk (6 per cent) to protein from cheese 
(9 per cent) is very different from that found in 
the United States. This preference for cheese may 
suggest using more cheese products in place of pow- 
dered milk in our nutritional program in countries 
outside the United States. The amount of protein 
from cereal products is 37 per cent, which is much 
higher than that reported in the United States. 

These data make the condition of the teeth of 
these girls of particular interest. The average num- 
ber of decayed, missing, or filled teeth (DMF) was 
less than 0.5 per girl, and two of the girls had some 
mottled enamel. Massler and Schour (17), in a 
study of 162 Italian children in another section of 
Italy, have reported 1.67 DMF teeth per child as 
compared to 5.5 DMF teeth per child in a similar 
group in the United States. They also report that 
the water supply in that area contained no signifi- 
cant amounts of fluoride and no mottled enamel was 
seen. A study of children of Italian descent in the 
United States has shown their teeth to be in the 
same condition as other children in the United 
States (18). 

The fat content of these diets is 35 per cent of 
the total calories as compared with 42 per cent for 
the Iowa children and the 20 per cent reported by 
Keys for his study in Italy (19). Iron in the indi- 
vidual intakes varied considerably, though the aver- 
age for the entire group was above that of the Iowa 
study. The hemoglobin values were satisfactory. 

Table 5 shows that food generally is consumed 
at regular meal times and spread over a long period 
of the day. The amount reported at breakfast is 8 
to 9 per cent of the total daily caloric intake as com- 
pared with the American report of 15 to 20 per 
cent (20). The American children consumed 13 to 
17 per cent of their diets as snacks. In an unpub- 
lished study of these Italian girls, it was found that 
the caloric intake at breakfast decreased by 23 per 
cent when the supplement was provided at school 
and that the amount of the supplement varied in- 
versely with the amount of breakfast consumed (a 
negative correlation coefficient of 0.44). The caloric 
consumption in the May period when the supple- 
ment was not provided at school was close to the 
caloric consumption minus the supplement in the 
March period (Table 5). It may be that the girls 
ate less in the May period because the weather was 
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warmer and they were preparing for examinations, 
One striking difference between the environment 
of an Italian and an American child is that in win- 
ter the ambient temperature of the schools and 
homes is much lower than in the United States 
because the Italians do not heat their homes and 
buildings as much as in the United States. There is 
less difference in the winter months between the 
indoor and outside temperatures. 

It will be noted that the heights and weights of 
the girls are well distributed above and below the 
50th percentile of the Stuart-Meredith chart in Fig- 
ure 1, although there are six girls in the tall range 
with three being over the 97th percentile. From the 
maturity ratings (Table 3), there seems to be a 
tendency toward an earlier age of menarche. The 
two girls who have a “late skeletal development” 
are in the “early” and “somewhat early” age of 
menarche. Column 7 of Table 3 indicates that the 
developmental age ratings (Wetzel) are skewed 
toward a slow developmental age schedule. An ex- 
planation for this may lie in the structure of the 
Wetzel Grid. When the weight is low, other things 
being equal, the developmental age level will give 
the child a “slower” rating than when weight is 
high. Since this population is thinner on the average 
than American children, the Grid tends to give the 
population the “slower” schedules. From Columns 8 
and 9, it would appear that food calories without 
the supplement were somewhat inadequate when 
compared with American standards. Since the girls 
are in good health and of “normal” body build by 
American standards, it might be surmised that if 
the supplement were to be continued, the subjects 
would gain weight and possibly become obese or 
they would have to raise their metabolism by in- 
creased exercise. There was some adjustment noted 
since most subjects ate less at breakfast when the 
supplement was provided at school. In her study of 
Iowa children ten years after the Stuart-Meredith 
studies were made, Eppright (21) found that the 
children in the same locality had the same height 
but had increased in weight. Johnson et al. (22) 
found obesity to be a problem among high school 
girls in Boston. 

The intelligence quotients (Column 10) are 
skewed toward the upper ranges. The Wechsler’s In- 
telligence Test for children is not standardized for 
Italy, but the results are helpful when comparing 
these Italian children with each other. It should be 
noted that the Scuola Media (sixth to eighth school 
years) has a selected group of children, as only one 
child in four of those finishing the elementary (fifth 
year) school goes into the secondary schools (sixth 
year and above). The selection is made partly on an 
economic-social basis and partly on an intellectual 
basis. Accordingly, the standards for school work 
are high and the curriculum is difficult. 


> 
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Summary 
Twenty-six girls, ranging in age from twelve to 
sixteen years, kept dietary records of their food 
intake during three days in March and four days in 
May, 1954. These records were analyzed for nutri- 
ents and were found to compare favorably with fig- 
ures obtained in an Iowa study by Eppright et al. 
and also with the Recommended Dietary Allowances 
of the National Research Council except for calcium 
and thiamine. The values for protein, niacin, and 
ascorbic acid were higher than the American fig- 
ures. Fat contributed 35 per cent of total calories. 
Data on the medical findings, dietary intake, and 
maturity ratings of each subject are presented. The 
number of decayed, missing, or filled (DMF) teeth 
was unusually small. The studies show these Italian 
girls to be evenly distributed in regard to height 
and weight within the standards for American girls 
of Stuart-Meredith with a tendency toward, but 


without convincing evidence of an earlier age of. 


menarche than American girls based on a Boston 
study. According to the Wetzel Grid, there is a 
tendency toward thinness, a lower caloric intake, 
and a slower developmental age schedule than 
for American girls. This is probably due to the 
structure of the Grid. 
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When Should Nutrition Be Taught? 


Our habitual behavior patterns are usually formed early and often change very 
little throughout the rest of life. In one study, for example, the character 
traits of six children were compared with those of the five surviving persons fifty 
years later. Thirty-five character traits were rated. In 37 per cent of the ratings, 
there was no change over a fifty-year period. In an additional 33 per cent of the 
ratings, there was a change of only one interval. Thus, for these people, 70 per 
cent of their character traits were practically the same as those they displayed 


during their childhood fifty years earlier. 


Perhaps, we should pay more attention to the nutrition habits our children de- 
velop in their early years.—Euwcerpted from an address by Willard J. Jacobson, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, before the American School Food Service 


Association in St. Louis in November, 1957. 
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Young Adults 
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The contribution of milk and its products to the dietary 
intake of calcium is calculated for men and women college 
students. Figures are also analyzed and compared with mea- 
sures of bone density to determine whether correlations are 
close enough to use this measure as a criterion of long-time, 
self-chosen intakes of dietary calcium. 


DIETARY INADEQUACIES of adolescents and young 
adults have been pointed out in the results of nutri- 
tional surveys conducted in many sections of the 
United States (1-4). Calcium is one of the nutrients 
most often reported as being ingested in suboptimal 
amounts by these groups. The best way in our cul- 
ture that this calcium shortage can be relieved is by 
the increased use of milk and its products in the 
diet. Additional milk in many of the diets cited in 
the above surveys should also have improved the 
intake of several of the other nutrients, i.e., ribo- 
flavin and vitamin A. The first purpose of this study 
was to investigate the relative contribution that 
milk and its products make to the calcium intakes 
of older adolescents and young adults. 

The development of the technique for the meas- 
urement of the mineral density of living bone has 
been of interest because of its possible use as a re- 
search tool in the study of calcium metabolism. Since 
1950, the improvement in the technique, brought 
about by the development of a bone density com- 
puting machine (5), has resulted in an increase in 
the degree of accuracy with which the mineral den- 
sities of bones can be measured from roentgeno- 
grams. Because of this improvement, the bone den- 
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sity measure has been used as a criterion in survey 
work for the assessment of mineral status of normal 
human subjects, a'thcugh no investigation of the 
sensitivity of the technique within the normal range 
of mineral intake had then been reported for the 
human being. The second purpose of the present 
investigation was to test the sensitivity of the two 
extremity bones that are now most often measured, 
the left os calcis (heel bone) and the left phalanx 
(finger bone), to either high or low long-time, self- 
chosen intakes of calcium. If the two bones to be 
studied prove sensitive to mineral change resulting 
from dietary intake, they can then be used as the 
criteria in long-time human balance studies con- 
ducted to collect quantitative data for establishing 
norms for assessing calcium nutritional status. 


Experimental Procedure 

Dietary records of calcium intake were kept by 606 
men and women college students for three seven-day 
pericds in October, November, and December, 1954 
and 1955. From these records, the dietary intake of 
calcium of each student was calculated using values 
from Agriculture Handbook No. 8(6). If the average 
daily intake of the calcium, as determined by the 
three weekly dietary records, was greater than 1.5 
gm., between 1.05 and 0.95 gm., or less than 0.5 gm., 
the student was interviewed to check his dietary his- 
tory in order to evaluate his previous intake of 
dietary calcium. Those students whose average 
daily intake of calcium during the study was repre- 
sentative of past calcium nutriture were then 
selected for further study involving measurements 
of bone density. 
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Fifty-six women and sixty-one men students were 
chosen for the investigation of the sensitivity of 
bone density measurements to high or low levels of 
calcium intake. Roentgenograms were made of the 
left os calcis and left phalanx of each student, using 
the standardized aluminum alloy wedge. The X-rays 
were taken at the University Infirmary by a mem- 
ber of the staff of the Bone Density Research and 
Evaluation Center. When an unsatisfactory X-ray 
film was taken, the subject was recalled for a second. 
This practice ruled out the possibility of poor film 
which might cause variation in the bone density 
evaluations. By the use of the bone density comput- 
ing machine, as well as the photoelectric area meas- 
uring machine, the density coefficient for the cross- 
sectional slice of the os calcis and phalanx (end) 
were computed by the staff of the Bone Density and 
Evaluation Center of the Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity. 


Results and Discussion 


The 606 subjects of this study, 242 women and 364 
men, ranged in age from 17 to 39 years. More than 
80 per cent, however, were in the 17- to 20-year age 
range. Except in a few cases, the dietary records 
cf all the subjects’ calcium intakes represent stand- 
ard portions of food served in the University dining 


TABLE 1 Range of daily calcium intake for 606 subjects 
CALCIUM NUMBER OF SUBJECTS 
INTAKE iano Men 


gm./day 
0 to 0.500 31 6 
0.501 to 0.949 105 54 
0.950 to 1.050 25 19 
1.051 to 1.499 65 120 
1.500 and more 16 165 
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halls. Therefore, these intakes of calcium are con- 
sidered to have a high degree of accuracy for data 
of this type. 


SURVEY OF CALCIUM INTAKE 


THE average range of daily calcium intake for the 
subjects over the three seven-day periods are pre- 
sented in Table 1. Approximately 13 per cent of the 
women and only 2 per cent of the men had calcium 
intakes below 0.5 gm. per day. In contrast, only 7 
per cent of the women and as many as 45 per cent of 
the men were ingesting calcium in amounts greater 
than 1.5 gm. per day. 

The average daily calcium intake from milk and 
its products, as well as the average daily intake from 
all foods, is shown for the 606 subjects in Table 2. 
Regardless of age, the calcium from milk and its 
products contributed more than three-fourths of the 
average daily dietary calcium of these subjects. This 
value is somewhat higher than the data reported 
from the Montana study (2) where 67 to 71 per cent 
of the daily calcium intake came from milk products. 

In the case of the thirty-seven subjects who had 
calcium intakes below 0.5 gm. per day, almost half 


‘of the calcium ingested came from milk and its prod- 


ucts. The average total dietary calcium for these 
subjects was 0.347+0.10 gm. per day with 0.171 
+0.08 gm. from milk products. 

There appears to be a gradual decline in the total 
intake of dietary calcium with an increase in age, 
especially marked for men (Table 2). When the 
average intake of these subjects is compared with 
the Recommended Dietary Allowances (7) for cal- 
cium, it is evident that the seventeen- through nine- 
teen-year-old men exceeded their 1.4-gm. allowance, 
but that the seventeen- through nineteen-year-old 
women were far below their allowance of 1.3 gm. 
a day. 


TABLE 2 Contribution of calcium from milk and its products to the total daily calcium intake of the 606 subjects 


AVERAGE CALCIUM INTAKE PER CENT OF 

CALCIUM FROM 

MILK AND ITS 
PRODUCTS 


AGE NUMBER 


GROUP From milk and Total 
its products 


17 years 
18 vears 
19 years 


20 vears and older 


All women 


17 years 
18 years 
19 years 


20 vears and older 


All men 


Women 


gm. /day 
0.759 +0.36 
0.737 £0.39 
0.679 +0.44 
0.686 +0.27 


0.715 +0.37 
Men 


1.230 +0.22 
1.210 +0.54 
1.123 +0.50 
0.921 +0.49 


1.121 +0.45 


gm. /day 
0.979 +0.37 
0.954 +0.45 
0.887 +0.50 
0.901 +0.32 


0.930 +0.42 


1.515 +0.24 
1.514+0.51 
1.449 +0.53 
1.241 +0.40 


1.429+0.49 
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TABLE 3 Ranges of daily calcium intake for 117 subjects 
selected for bone density measurements 


____ NUMBER OF SUBJECTS 
__Under 20 years __ 
Women Men 


CALCIUM 


INTAKE _ Over 20 years 


: Women Men 

gm. /day 
0 to 0.60 20 
0.95 to 1.05 19 
1.50 and more 8 


Total... ae 


THE BONE DENSITY SURVEY 

The second phase of the study was an investigation 
of the sensitivity of the bone density measurement 
to varying levels of calcium intake. Fifty-six women 
and sixty-one men were chosen as subjects. This 
selection was based on constancy of past and present 
dietary habits as judged by interview. Only nine of 
the women and seventeen of the men were over 
twenty years of age. The calcium intake ranges of 
these subjects are shown in Table 3. There were 
relatively fewer subjects with calcium intakes be- 
low 0.5 gm. per day than there were with intakes of 
1.5 gm. or more. Because of this, the range of low- 
calcium intake was extended from 0 to 0.6 gm. daily 
which permitted the use of eleven subjects for whom 
satisfactory dietary data were available. The twen- 
ty-six subjects with intakes of calcium between 0.95 
and 1.05 gm. were included as a point of reference 
between the low-intake group and those with high 
intakes. 

Correlation coefficients for calcium intake vs. the 
os calcis measurements as well as the phalanx (end) 
measurements are presented for the groups as a 
whole and for each sex in Table 4. The only rela- 
tionship found in these data is between calcium in- 
take and the os calcis measurements for all subjects. 
However, when the data were separated by sex, this 
significant correlation was completely eliminated. 
The correlation value, r—0.353, for all the subjects 
is valid as judged by statistical tables. But when 
this value is squared to provide the “coefficient of 
determination,“ the value is r°—12.25 per cent, in- 
dicating that about 12 per cent of the bone density 
measure can be attributed to the effect of intake, 
sex, or both intake and sex. The fact that no corre- 
lation is evident when presented by sex strongly 
indicates that the correlation which seems to exist 
for the total group is due to sex not to level of cal- 
cium intake. For this reason, one cannot conclude 
that a significant relationship between calcium in- 
take and os calcis measurements exists for these 
117 subjects. 

A comparison of the bone density data reported 
from Montana (8) and from Tennessee (9) with 
those of this study is made in Table 5. The bone 
density measurements and evaluations for all three 
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TABLE 4 Correlation coefficients of calcium intake vs. 
bone density measurements 


CORRELATION COEFFICIENT (r) _ 
All subjects 


CORRELATiON 
Women Men 


Calcium intake vs. 
os calcis meas- 
urement 

Calcium intake vs. 
phalanx (end) 
measurement 


—0.0067 +0.032+ +0.353** 


—0.145t —0.0604 


—0.151T 


**Greater than 1% significance. 
+No relationship. 


studies were made at the Bone Density Research 
and Evaluation Center at The Pennsylvania State 
University. Data from the three groups differ in the 
following ways. In the Montana study, the 175 sub- 
jects ranged in age from 14 to 17 years; the 117 
subjects of the present study were mostly between 
17 and 20 years old; and the 20 Tennessee sub- 
jects, who were women approximately 21 years of 
age, had only os calcis measurements reported. The 
bone density values given in this paper represent 
those measurements made on self-chcsen diets and 
not the experimental diets used in further studies 
at Tennessee. 

There is good agreement between the Montana 
and the Pennsylvania studies for the bone density 
values for both the os calcis and phalanx (end) 
measurements. The os calcis values from Tennessee 
are higher for all three years than those reported 
by the Montana or the Pennsylvania workers. No 
relationship was established in any of these studies 
between the calcium intake and the density measure 
of either the os calcis or the phalanx (end) bone 
positions. 

The data from these studies indicate that the two 
bones now being used for the measurement of bone 
density are not sensitive enough to detect quantita- 
tive changes of mineralization that might occur 
within the normal range of human calcium intake. 
It appears that other bone positions must be exam- 
ined before this technique can be used as a satisfac- 
tory criterion in the study of calcium nutriture. The 
need to investigate the sensitiveness of other bony 
centers is not new. Keys et al. (10), in their classical 
studies of semi-starvation, suggested the density 
measurements of the ribs, pelvis, and proximal 
femur as bones of particular interest. Mainland (11) 
found no suggestion of an age difference in the cal- 
caneus (os calcis) density of forty-two male sub- 
jects and commented that “the calcaneus, perhaps 
owing to its weight-bearing function, seems to be 
a very stable bone, slow to show age changes, and 
not as readily subject to steroid deficiency osteo- 
porosis as are many other bones.” 

In light of present evidence, the next step in the 
development of the bone density technique would 
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TABLE 5 Comparison of the bone density data from the Montana, Pennsylvania, and Tennessee studies 
coven rN a wen 
Age group 14-17 yr. mostly 17-21 yr. mostly 21 yr. 
Number of women 87 56 20 
Number of men 98 61 ‘ 
The diet self-chosen self-chosen self-chosen 
Average os calcis ' 
Women 0.64+0.01 0.69 +0.01 0.93 +0.06* 
0.92 +0.05 
0.84 +0.038 
Men 0.80 +0.01 0.86 +0.02 
Average phalanx (end) 
Women 1.18+0.03 1.04+0.02 
Men 1.11+0.03 1.07 +0.02 


*Values from three years. 


seem to be the investigation of other bones of the 
body. In view of our knowledge of the availability 
of stored calcium in the body, it would seem logical 
to begin the investigation by the examination of the 
trabecular areas of bones where the mineral stores 
appear to be most labile. These areas might prove 
to be sensitive enough to detect current changes in 
dietary intake. 


Summary 


The majority of the 606 male and female subjects 
of this calcium intake study were in the late ado- 
lescent period. More than three-fourths of the aver- 
age dietary calcium of all these subjects came from 
milk and its products. Even the thirty-seven sub- 
jects with average daily calcium intakes of less than 
0.5 gm. received almost half their calcium from milk 
products. The average daily calcium intakes of the 
seventeen- through nineteen-year-old men exceeded 
their recommended allowance; that of the women of 
the same age range fell markedly below their recom- 
mended allowance. 


The 117 women and men chosen for an investiga- 
tion of the sensitivity of bone density measures to 
long-time, self-chosen intakes of dietary calcium 
were mostly between the ages of seventeen and 
twenty years. Although a significant correlation 
between calcium intake and the os calcis measure- 
ment was found for the group as a whole, the sig- 
nificant relationship was eliminated when the data 
were separated by sex. The bone density data from 
this study and that of the Montana study for suc- 
cessive adolescent age groups showed good agree- 
ment. 


It was concluded that the two bone positions now 
being used for the measure of bone density, the os 
calcis and the phalanx (end), are not sensitive 
enough to detect quantitative changes of mineraliza- 


tion that might occur within the normal range of 
human nutritive intake of calcium. 
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DOCTORS, IN treating such disorders as inadequate 
protein utilization and congestive heart failure with 
its attendant edema, are placing increased emphasis 
on rigid control of the sodium content of the pa- 
tient’s diet (1). Although the normal intake of salt 
averages several grams per day, this amount often 
must be reduced to as little as 4% gm. during med- 
ical treatment. This requirement can be met by 
using unsalted foods and by avoiding those that 
have a high natural content of sodium. 

As the function of sodium in the development of 
pathologic conditions becomes better known, a more 
exact knowledge of the amounts present in the vari- 
cus foods assumes increasing significance. The val- 
ues for many animal and vegetable products have 
been determined (2), but available information on 
fish is very limited (3). Although data definitely 
are needed on fresh-water fish, the lack of data on 
salt-water fish is particularly unfortunate, for many 
persons undoubtedly have reascned that since the 
marine species live in a salty habitat, they must 
contain a large quantity of salt and, hence, of 
sodium. 

The objective of the work reported here there- 
fore was to determine the content of sodium in as 
wide a variety as possible of the principal species 
of fresh- and salt-water fish. Potassium values were 
included for comparative purposes because consider- 
able attention now is being directed to the sodium- 
potassium balance. 


Collection and Preparation of Specimens 


The specimens used in this study included twenty- 
six salt-water species from the Atlantic and the 
Pacific Oceans, and eight fresh-water species from 


*Received for publication October 8, 1957. 
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lakes and rivers. The specimens can be listed con- 
veniently under the following groupings: 

(a) Ten species of fish from the Pacific Ocean 
were purchased in Seattle markets during January 
and February 1957. Six fish of each species were 
cbtained iced, whole, and in fair condition, having 
been out of water nct more than one week. One com- 
pesite samp!e was prepared from the light meat of 
the six fish in each series. They were ground in a 
Hobart grinder, vacuum packed in 14-lb. cans, and 
stored at 0°C. until analyzed. 

(b) Eight species of fish were received from the 
technological laboratory of the U.S. Fish and Wild- 
life Service at College Park, Maryland on April 19, 
1957. Each sample was composed of one to six fish 
and was received composited and frozen in a sealed 
14-lb. can. The composites were prepared as in (a). 

(c) Frozen fillets from five species of fish were 
received from the technological laboratory at East 
Boston, Massachusetts, April 18, 1957. All of the 
fillets, except those of ocean perch, had been taken 
within 24 hr. of capture. The ocean perch fillets 
were from fish obtained from a trawler, iced, in good 
condition, within cne week of capture. None of the 
fillets had been brine dipped. The samples were pre- 
pared as in (a). 

(d) Four species of fish were received from dif- 
ferent sources. Sixteen frozen steaks taken from 
ten different halibut were obtained from a Seattle 
fish dealer. A composite sample was prepared as in 
(a). Six albacore tuna were received frozen from 
the Fish and Wildlife Service exploratory fishing 
vessel John N. Cobb. Composites of the light and the 
dark meat were prepared as in (a). Six yellowtail 
reckfish also were obtained frozen from the John N. 
Cobb. Each rockfish was prepared individually by 
the method used in (a) on the’ day received. Twelve 
pink salmon were obtained from a_ Ketchikan, 
Alaska, cannery during July and August 1956. All 
of the specimens came from Burroughs Bay. They 
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were taken in gill nets and had not been cut of water 
more than 24 hr. The fish were dipped in boiling 
water, skinned, and eviscerated. Seven different 
samples then were prepared from the various parts 
of each fish by the method used in (a). The data in 
Table 1 give only the value on the pink meat, as 
figures on the other parts of the salmon will be re- 
ported later. The values shown here are averages 
obtained in individual analyses of the twelve fish. 

(e) Six fish of four different species were re- 
ceived whole, iced, and in gocd condition on April 
29, 1957. They were taken from the Mississippi 
River below Clinton, Iowa. Samples were prepared 
as in (a). 

(f) Four other species of fish were received in 
good condition, either frozen or iced whole. Six 
whitefish from Red Lake, Minnesota, and three 
mullet (suckers) from Lake Erie, Michigan, were 
prepared as in (a). Sixteen lake herring from Lake 
Superior, 16 sheepshead from the Mississippi River 
at Clinton, Iowa, and 48 sheepshead from Lake Win- 
nebago, Wisconsin were prepared as individual sam- 
ples as in (a). 


Experimental Procedure 


The analyses, both for sodium and potassium, were 
made with a direct-reading flame photometer. The 
procedure employed was adapted from that used by 
the National Canners Association (4). Details of 
the analyses were as follows: 

(1) Partially thaw a can of frozen sample in 
lukewarm water for 30 min., and then open can. 

(2) Transfer a 10-gm. portion of the sample to 
a porcelain evaporating dish. 

(3) Divide the sample into fine particles by cut- 
ting it with a shears; remove any particles of bone, 
scale, or skin that may be present. 

(4) Tare two porcelain crucibles, and weigh a 
4-gm. sample into each one. 

(5) Using an electric hot plate, carefully char the 
samples. 

(6) Transfer the crucibles to an electric furnace 
at 550°C.; heat for 4 hr. or for as long as 24 hr. if 
the ash remains dark. 

(7) Weigh the ash. 

(8) Add 10 to 15 ml. nitric acid solution (1 vol- 
ume of concentrated nitric acid to 9 volumes of 
distilled water) to each crucible, and break up any 
particles with a stirring rod. 

(9) Using funnels and filter papers, filter the con- 
tents of the crucibles into 100-ml. volumetric flasks. 

(10) Wash the residue on the filter papers three 
times with distilled water; dilute the contents of 
the flasks to volume, stopper, and shake thoroughly. 

(11) Analyze the solutions for sodium, using a 
direct-reading flame photometer calibrated against 
a Standard sodium-ion solution. 

(12) From each flask, pipette 5 ml. solution into 
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a 200-ml. flask, dilute to vclume with distilled water, 
stopper, and shake thoroughly. 

(18) Analyze the solutions in the 200-ml. flasks 
for potassium by means of a direct-reading flame 
photometer calibrated against a standard potassium- 
ion solution. 


Results and Discussion 


Table 1 gives data obtained with the twenty-six 
species of salt-water fish and the eight species of 
fresh-water fish. The tables are arranged in order 
of increasing sodium content, since that is the 
important constituent. 

The percentage of ash in the samples ranged from 
0.92 to 1.50, with most of the values falling between 
1.00 and 1.25. The high value of 1.50 was for a 
halibut sample, which gave a black ash even after 
prolonged heating. 

The data show that the content of sodium fre- 
quently varied inversely with that of potassium, but 
this inverse relationship was not general enough 
to be considered a rule. As might be expected, the 
fresh-water fish were somewhat lower in both so- 
dium and potassium contents than were the salt- 
water varieties. The ratio of the sodium content to 
that of potassium, however, was quite similar in 
both kinds of fish, being 0.213 fcr sa!t-water fish 
and 0.199 for fresh-water fish—roughly one part by 
weight of scdium to five parts by weight of potas- 
sium. 

Large differences were noted in sodium values 
for similar species from various geographic areas. 
The sodium content of whiting from the Atlantic 
Ocean, for example, was much higher than was that 
of whiting from the Pacific Ocean (82 mg. per 100 
gm. of fish vs. 65 mg.). Similar large differences 
were noted with Lake Superior and Lake Huron lake 
herring (56 mg. vs. 38 mg.), with lake and river 
sheepshead (84 mg. vs. 59 mg.), and with salt- and 
fresh-water mullet (81 mg. vs. 52 mg.). 

Albacore tuna and Lake Huron lake herring had 
the lowest content of sodium, with 34 and 38 mg. 
per 100 gm. fish, respectively. The lcw value for hali- 
but (53 mg.) was surprising in view of its high per- 
centage of ash (1.50). 

The sodium contents of the individual species of 
salt-water fish ranged from 34 to 96 mg. per 100 gm. 
fish and averaged 68 mg. That for the individual spe- 
cies of fresh-water fish ranged from 38 to 84 mg. 
per 100 gm. fish with an average of 56 mg. Together 
the salt- and the fresh-water varieties averaged 64 
mg. sodium per 100 gm. fish. 

Although the salt-water fish averaged higher in 
sodium content than the fresh-water varieties, the 
higher values for even the salt-water species were 
very favorab'e in respect to the values approved by 
dietetic experts, who have found that a food to be 
acceptable in a low-scdium diet should contain less 
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than 100 mg. sodium per 100 gm. food and, prefer- 
ably, less than 60 mg. 

None of the individual species—either of salt- or 
fresh-water fish—contained as much sodium as the 
permitted maximum. All of the species reported 
therefore, in low-sodium 


here can be _ included, 


TABLE 1 


SERIES 
DESIG- 
NATION* 


Albacore tuna 

Pollock 

Spanish mackerel 
(Atlantic) 

Halibut 

Shad 

Yellowtail flounder 

Sea trout 

Haddock 

Ling cod 

Yellowtail rockfish 

Porgy (or seup) 

Whiting 

Whiting 

Red rockfish 

Black rockfish 

Sea bass (Atlantic) 

Red snapper 

Orange rockfish 

Pink salmon 

True cod 


Ocean perch (Pacific) 
Ocean perch (Atlantic) 


Mullet 

Starry flounder 

Spanish mackerel 
(Pacific) 

[english sole 

Petrale sole 


Average 


Lake herring (Lake 
Huron) 

Lake herring (Lake 
Superior) 

Buffalo fish 

Carp 

Yellow pike 

Mullet (suckers 

White fish 

Sheepshead (river) 

Sheepshead (lake) 


Yellow perch 


Average 


*For information on the collection and preparation of samples, see description in text under the appropriate series. 


Series designated by 


COMMON NAME 
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menus. Since these fish markedly vary in flavor and 
texture, they make possible a variety in low-sodium 
diets. 


Summary 
Thirty-four species of fresh- and salt-water fish 
were analyzed for sodium and potassium content. 


Anaiyses of salt- and fresh-water fish 


SCIENTIFIC NAME 


PLACE OF CAPTURE 


Salt-Water Species 


Germo alalunga 
Pollachius virens 


Scomberomorus maculatus 
Hippoglossus stenolepis 
Alosa sapidissima 
Limanda ferruginea 
Cynoscion regalis 
Melanogrammus aeglefinus 
Ophiodon elongatus 
Sebastodes flavidus 
Stenotomus chrysops 
Merluccius bilinearis 
Merluccius bilinearis 
Sebastodes ruberrimus 
Sebastodes melanops 
Centropristes striatus 
Lutianus blackfordi 
Sebastodes pinniger 
Oncorhynchus gorbuscha 
Gadus macrocephalus 
Sebastodes alutus 
Sebastes marinus 

Mugil cephalus 
Platichthys stellatus 


Scomberomorus maculatus 
Parophrys vetulus 
Eopsetta jordant 


Washington coast 
Fippines Ledge 


Atlantic coast 
Alaska coast 
Chesapeake area 
Fippines Ledge 
Atlantic coast 
Fippines Ledge 
Washington coast 
Washington coast 
Atlantic coast 
lippines Ledge 
Atlantic coast 
Washington coast 
Washington coast 
Atlantic coast 
Atlantic coast 
Washington coast 
Burroughs Bay, Alaska 
Washington coast 
Washington coast 
Atlantic coast 
Atlantic coast 
Washington coast 


California coast 
Vancouver Island 
Vancouver ‘sland 


Fresh-Water Species 


Leucichthys artedi 


Leucichthys artedi 
Ictiobus species 
Cyprinus carpio 
Stizostedion vitreum 
Catostomidae species 
Coregonus clupeaformis 
A plodinotus grunniens 
A pledinotus grunniens 


Perca flavescens 


Lake Huron, Mich. 


Lake Superior, Minn. 
Mississippi River, Ia. 
Mississippi River, Ia. 
Mississippi River, Ia. 
Lake Huron, Mich. 
Red Lake, Minn. 
Clinton, Ia. 

Lake Winnebago, Wis. 
Mississippi River, Ia. 


NUMBER OF 


FISH _ IN 
SAMPLE 


16 
6 
6 
6 
3 
6 

16 

48 
6 


ASH 


SODIUM POTASSIUM 


mg./100 mg./100 


1.18 
1.15 


0.92 
1.50 
soe 
21 
.07 
09 
23 
.20 
Ae 
O01 
V1 
.28 
.28 
.99 
21 
.26 
215 
22 
.03 
AZ 
is 


gm. 


34 
48 


48 
53 
54 
56 
59 
61 
62 
50 
63 
65 
82 
66 
66 
68 
70 
71 
76 
76 
79 
79 


$l 


“7” show averages of individual samples; all other values are for composited samples. 


gm. 
293 
350 


236 
379 
330 
366 
317 
304 
352 
358 
287 
274 
302 
413 
432 
256 
323 
347 
290 
372 
324 
269 
292 


285 


292 
330 
268 


320 


280 


358 
292 
285 
324 
344 
317 
301 
278 
238 


282 
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Sodium content of the individual species of salt- 
water fish ranged from 35 to 96 mg. per 100 gm. fish 
and averaged 68 mg. That for individual species 
of fresh-water fish ranged from 48 to 84 mg. per 
100 gm. fish with an average of 56 mg. Large differ- 
ences were noted in the sodium values for similar 
species from various geographic areas. Albacore 
tuna and Lake Huron herring had the lowest content 
of sodium of the species analyzed. 

Even the species having the highest individual 
sodium values would be well suited for inclusion in 
low-sodium diets, since no specimens contained as 
much as 100 mg. sodium per 100 gm. fish. 

The ratio of the sodium content to that of potas- 
sium was quite similar in both the fresh- and the 
salt-water fish, being approximately one part by 
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weight of sodium to five parts by weight of po- 
tassium. 
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Pure Drinking Water in Disasters 


Should cloudburst, fire, tornado—or H-bomb—strike, one of the gravest con- 
sequences would be the pollution of the water system. Now, however, if the drink- 
ing water in any area of the United States becomes contaminated for any reason, 
the local Civil Defense representative will immediately contact the nearest dairy 
cooperating in a special relief plan, known as “CD for CD.” Participating dairies 
can be identified by special CD decalcomanias on their delivery trucks.) The dairy 
will fill specially designated Civil Defense water cartons with pure water and 
speed them by truck to the needy community for distribution by CD and Red 
Cross personnel. No matter where disaster might hit, there is a dairy close enough 
to supply cartons of emergency household water within an hour or so. 

This plan represents a sharp contrast to the situation in Utica, Michigan, in 
1955, when a quantity of poisonous waste accidentally polluted the river from 
which the town draws its water. Tank trucks sought to bring relief, but the resi- 
dents had trouble carrying the water in kettles from the truck to their homes. 
The question remained: Is there some way to transport water to a community 
quickly and conveniently in time of need? 

A few months later, during a flood at Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania, the water 
system was also knocked out, but nearby Lehigh Valley Dairy filled milk cartons 
with fresh water and trucked them, averting the possibility of epidemics of ty- 
phoid and other diseases. Credit for extending the idea to a nation-wide basis 
goes to George D. Scott, Vice President, Pure-Pak Division, Ex-Cell-O Corp., 
manufacturer of machines used by some 2500 dairies all over the country for 
packaging milk in cartons. His suggestion to the federal Civil Defense officials 
was adopted and the dairy industry has organized the Cooperating Dairy for 
Civil Defense Program (CD for CD). To help in the development of the pro- 
gram, the Pure-Pak Division has also produced a motion picture, “Crisis,” which 
has been shown coast to coast. 

In operation less than two years, the program has already demonstrated its 
worth. In Lampasas, Texas, following a flash flood, a dairy in Austin, provided 
5000 persons with water. And, at Cameron, Louisiana, after Hurricane Audrey 
last summer, a Lake Charles, Louisiana dairy supplied 25,000 gallons of water. 
That the effort was appreciated is indicated by one Cameron citizen’s com- 
ment: “You don’t know what a good drink of water can mean... until you get 
in a spot like we did. Those cartons of water were truly a godsend.” 

The plan has also been approved for adoption in European countries at a con- 
ference of the International Civil Defense Organization last June in Geneva, 
Switzerland.—John D. Owens, The Fred M. Randall Company, Detroit. 
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OBITUARY 
Dorothy I. Lenfest Conant 
THE news of the death, last October, of Mrs. Thomas Conant (Dorothy I. Len- 
fest), the Business Manager of The American Dietetic Association for nearly 
fourteen years, will bring sadness to many members. 

Employed on February 10, 1930, Miss Lenfest started work the following 
day with nothing more than a telephone introduction to her staff of two— 
critical illness in the Association President’s family preventing a more formal 
indoctrination. She quickly picked up the reins of the office and carried on with 
only telephone calls and brief conferences with the President to guide her. 

Coming to the Association at the beginning of the depression, Miss Lenfest 
brought an excellent background of business training and experience along 
several lines. She managed to keep the Association solvent during those critical 
years and made it financially possible to develop and expand many activities. 
To do this, she added to the Association’s income by increasing the sale of adver- 
tising in the JOURNAL and of exhibit space at Annual Meetings. 

In addition to raising the income, she reorganized many of the office activities 
to meet more efficiently the needs of a growing membership which tripled during 
her years of service. She developed the Placement Bureau to make it of greater 
service to the members. She handled many routine matters for officers and com- 
mittee members as well as the management of the office which grew each year. 

Miss Lenfest’s contributions to the organization during those depression years 
of struggle were appreciated by each succeeding Executive Board. At the time 
of her resignation in September of 1943, Frances MacKinnon, the last President 
under whom she served, paid this tribute to her and to her work: “. . . a petite 
person with beautiful hair and a low husky voice ... inspired (member’s) sense 
of their professional station and the confidence that there was important work 
for them to do. It has always been a source of wonder to me that Miss Lenfest, 
whose schooling had few elements in common with that of the dietitian, could 
have developed such an exalted idea of the usefulness and purpose of dietetics.” 
Miss MacKinnon pointed out that as a daughter of a physician it might have 
been a respect for any profession allied to medicine or that it might just have 
been her “native Yankee sense of integrity.” 

She also said: “Miss Lenfest has always conducted the work of the office not 
only with the efficiency one would expect of a manager but also with the realiza- 
tion that the business affairs of the Association were the outward manifestation 
of the professional dignity of its members .. . has established a pattern for the 
business affairs of the Association which places it in the top rank of professional 
organizations . . . Miss Lenfest’s intuitive appreciation of the values dear to 
each officer, her tact in keeping those values uppermost and her phenomenal 
memory for precedents which are not on paper, have helped to avert many a 
minor catastrophe and to make each presidential year of some special benefit to 
the organization. Only a person with a keen sense of humor and a lively intuition 
could maintain the status quo in the office and still give every President her way.” 

All who knew Dorothy extend our deepest sympathy to her husband, whose life 
was enriched by the personality so many of us enjoyed and appreciated during 
the years she served as our Business Manager.—Anna Boller Beach, Clinic 
Nutritionist, St. Luke’s-Presbyterian Hospital, Chicago. 
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Planning a Budget to Fit the 
Institutional Personality’ 


R. Z. THOMAS, JR. 


Administrator, 
Charlotte Memorial Hospital, 
Charlotte, North Carolina 


AN INSTITUTION, be it a hospital, a hotel, or a res- 
taurant, has a personality. The development of a 
personality by an inanimate structure might seem 
inconceivable, but its personality is engendered and 
its reputation pollinated by people who have experi- 
enced its service. Complimentary words, lukewarm 
comments, or scathing criticisms are passed from 
person to person, from group to group, from com- 
munity to community. Eventually, there is branded 
in the public’s thinking, an evaluation, a picture put 
together by bits of comment, such picture being a 
direct reflection of the words, comments, and crit- 
icisms which have been passed. The hospital admin- 
istrator has learned that a good meal, attractively 
served, expertly prepared, and therapeutically bal- 
anced tends to make a patient view his entire hos- 
pital experience through rose-colored glasses. Con- 
versely, a poorly prepared, unappetizing meal makes 
it difficult for the patient to see anything good about 
the rest of his hospital experience. 

Then there remains the medical value of diet to 
the patient and the therapeutic advantage of proper 
food administration. 

Thus there evolves a triangle of three strong focal 
points on which a hospital administrator bases his 
evaluation of the hospital dietary department: 

(a) The unusually heavy portion of the hospital 
expense dollar consumed by the dietary department. 

(b) The mantle of popularity, the confidence and 
appreciation by the public which can so easily be 
strengthened or shattered by food quality. 

(c) The medical necessity for accuracy and de- 
lectability of patient food. 

A hospital administrator need do very little inves- 
tigating to determine whether his dietary depart- 
ment is producing negative or positive results in 
these three categories. If he is so fortunate to have 
the finest dietary department in the land, as happens 


' ‘Presented at the 40th Annual Meeting of The Amer- 
lean Dietetic Association in Miami, on October 25, 1957. 
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to be my own good fortune, he works diligently to 
preserve such status. If he finds that the dietary de- 
partment is the source of excess expense, the object 
of patient criticism, or is not regarded with confi- 
dence by the medical staff, then he must work dili- 
gently to correct such status. Please notice that in 
any of these situations, the administrator must 
work diligently, either to preserve or to correct. 

What better manner can be devised for full ad- 
ministrative understanding and familiarity with the 
dietary department than sitting with the dietitian 
to review the many facets of expense which make up 
the operating overhead? Such action might be ac- 
curately referred to as budget planning. For the 
purpose of our discussion, we should define a budget. 
Although rather plain and “home grown,” I like to 
refer to a budget as “a financial statement of future 
policy and plans expressed in accounting terms 
which focuses attention on the future by reviewing 
what has or has not been done in the past.” 

Why is the budget prepared? How is the budget 
prepared? How can it best be used once it is pre- 
pared? 


Reasons for a Budget 


I would answer the “why” question by using a catchy 
slogan of one of the steamship lines: “Half the fun 
is in getting there.’ Accordingly, half the value 
which comes from the finished budget is in the plan- 
ning of it. We stated that a budget includes a state- 
ment of future policy and plans. Its primary pur- 
pose, the real “why,” is to forecast future financial 
planning. Then, when the future becomes the pres- 
ent, the budget becomes a valuable yardstick—a 
control mechanism which, when properly applied, 
may be used to measure performance against plans. 


i 


Budget planning and budget administration can 

develop or they can destroy. The budget should 

be a tool—not a tyrant; it should be simple—not 
; rigid; it should be diagnostic—not historical; it 
should create common  understanding—not 
feared legislation. 
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The budget sets a goal. It offers a description of the 
latitude authorized for each function within the 
dietary department, yet it may act as a positive 
restraint forbidding elective expenditures for equip- 
ment or supplies for which no provision had been 
made. The existence of a budget may be looked on 
by the food purchaser, the scullery maid, the butch- 
er, the baker, and the patty-cake maker as not only 
his authoritative license to cause expense, but as his 
governor to limit and live within bounds which have 
been carefully calculated and officially proclaimed. 
May I reiterate that a meeting of minds between 
members of the dietary staff and the administration 
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on the subject of evaluating departmental require- 
ments for the coming year cannot fail to stimulate 
joint thinking on trends and forces which will influ- 
ence and financially affect the department. 


Preparing the Budget 


How is the budget prepared? The fact that only 
48 per cent of the nation’s 5600 hospitals utilize 
budgets in their over-all administration makes one 
question the wisdom of budgeting. Could it be that 
many of the 52 per cent do not draw budgets because 
it looms as a formidable, tiresome, and boring duty ? 
Budget preparation need not be a monstrous task. 
Any institution which produces regular monthly 
financial statements for its board of directors has at 
its elbow the basic ingredients of a budget. Any 
dietitian who maintains the simplest records on pur- 
chases, inventories, labor, raw food costs, and main- 
tenance and repair has a crop which needs little more 
than simple harvesting for transformation into 
budget assembling. 

It is not my purpose to delve into the labyrinth 
of detail encompassed in the mechanical compilation 
of a budget; however, we would not do justice in 
answering the ‘how’ part of our question unless 
we briefly explore the general accounting format. 

The first step in adequate budget planning should 
be a meeting between administration and all ex- 
pense-incurring department heads. An understand- 
ing and acceptance of the philosophy and purpose 
of budget planning by all key personnel is essential 
if a successful yardstick of future performance is 
to be devised. At this meeting, the chief dietitian 
and her staff will be advised and instructed on the 
preparation of preliminary departmental estimate 
sheets for the dietary department. 

The second step should be a private consultation 
between the dietary staff and adminstration, at 
which time a thorough analysis and critical review 
of performance of the department during the 
past year should be used to presage the future. 
Anticipated changes in staff structure, food han- 
dling, and the food preparation system, forecasted 
fluctuation in food demands or consumption 
(brought about through an increase or decrease 
in personnel or patients), the general level of our 
economy, and physical renovation plans should be 
spread on the table for definitive decision and ap- 
proval or disapproval by the administration. 

Following this conference, the dietitian may now 
answer two major questions which form a bilateral 
chassis for her budget, namely how much more or 
how much less money should be provided for nor- 
mal recurrent functions and how much more or how 
much less money should be provided for capital 
expense items? A simple listing of the expense items 
into such categorical detail as desired can then be 
made with little difficulty, for such listing is in re- 
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ality an adjustment up or down of the previous 
year’s experience. Seasonal fluctuations of expenses 
occasioned by changes in patient census, staff vaca- 
tion replacements, and the seasonal canned goods 
purchasing pattern can easily be anticipated and 
provided for when the dietitian faces the step of 
spreading her anticipated expenses on a monthly 
calendar schedule. The simple three-column spread 
of “budgeted,” ‘‘actual,”’ and “difference” is univer- 
sally followed. 

Incidentally, if any portion of budget preparation 
can be referred to as difficult, it might be the method 
to be followed in the handling of indirect expense 
factors. Direct costs, such as wages, purchases, util- 
ities, and so on, present no problem, but when we 
come to such items of indirect expense as major 
maintenance and repair of electrical conduits, water 
lines, and so forth, which service the dietary as well 
as other hospital areas, how should such expense be 
allocated? Maintenance, rent, housekeeping, and 
other remote indirect items of hospital expense are 
customarily prorated to the various hospital depart- 
ments by administrative decision, the formula of al- 
location being based on the square footage or salary 
ratio of the dietary department to the entire hos- 
pital. Should there be reason for amendments of this 
formula, the budget planning conference between 
the administrator and the dietitian offers ample 
opportunity for resolution. 


Using the Budget 


Finally, how can the budget best be used, once it 
is produced? Let us remember that the most care- 
fully drawn budget by the most efficiently operated 
organization in the world is still an imperfect docu- 
ment. No amount of crystal-ball gazing or sooth- 
saying magic can accurately predict the future, and 
our budget remains the product of educated guess- 
work. How a budget is used determines whether 
all of the planning and meeting and paperwork we 
have done was worth while. 

There are two extremes of budget use. One is the 
almost sacred and strict adherence to each allocated 
category somewhat analogous to the young house- 
wife’s system where the weekly pay check is cashed 
and placed in envelopes marked “groceries,” “house 
payment,” “paper boy,” and so on, and heaven and 
earth could not cause her to violate the sanctity of 
any envelope for a purpose other than its designa- 
tion. Under this system, the cash income is divided 
into separate funds according to budgeted needs 
and disbursed only in amounts authorized by the 
budget. At the other extreme is the use of the budget 
as an amusing proof that the planner was a good 
or poor guesser, and the comparison of actual re- 
sults to anticipated experience serves primarily 
as an announcement of the results of a contest. 
Somewhere between the rigid and the ridiculous 
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utilization, the industrious dietitian and the con- 
scientious administrator choose the degree of budget 
application which is of greatest benefit to their 
particular hospital. 

When minds have met and when an unmistakable 
goal is seen by these two persons, then come the 
first fruits and, indeed, the true harvest of the entire 
system. Periodic and regular reports are prepared 
after each accounting period, outlining and com- 
paring the actual experience with the estimated. 
Significant discrepancies are thoroughly reviewed 
and classified as to causative factors. Unusual differ- 
ences act as a burglar alarm or an emergency signal 
and permit a corrective program at an early date, 
thus providing protection through detection. 

There are many general philosophies of dietary 
management. Those who have chosen to operate on 
a budget are vulnerable to yet another hazard. When 
the budget becomes a strait-jacket and immobil- 
izes one from flexibility and the freedom of ade- 
quately meeting the unexpected and the unusual, 
chaos probably results. When the budget becomes 
law and when compliance to this law can be accom- 
plished only through a purposeful and premediated 
curtailment of quality and service, then the budget 
has become a destructive weapon. Inferior food, 
poorly prepared and inefficiently served, will imme- 
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diately wreck the hospital’s potential. This thing we 
call institutional personality will undergo complete 
transformation, and the ability to serve suffering 
humanity in the community will be seriously im- 
paired. For want of a nail to secure in our minds 
the purpose and use of a budget, the battle will have 
been lost. 

In this day of mounting international apprehen- 
sion, of national racial friction, of rising costs of 
every activity, the non-profit public servant known 
as the hospital finds it increasingly difficult to func- 
tion. Monies for the basic necessities of hospital op- 
eration are hard to obtain. The fact that a smile can 
be brought to the face of a patient by a little birth- 
day cake, a rose, or a favor on his tray is a coveted 
oasis. The fact that a most difficult department to 
operate—the dietary department—can produce a 
product that will make the administrator’s chest 
swell with pride is difficult to comprehend in the 
face of the tribulations experienced by this depart- 
ment. I am reminded of the valiance of an old Scot- 
tish highlander, Sir Andrew Barton, whose philos- 
ephy somewhat parallels that of dietitians: 


“IT am hurt,” Sir Andrew Barton said. 
“T am hurt, but I am not slain. 

I'll lie me doon to bleed awhile 

And then I'll fight again.” 


Patient Participation in Assessing Food Service! 


JEAN CROOKS 


Dietetic Specialist, 

Diet Therapy and Nutrition Education, 
Dietetic Service, 

Veterans Administration, 

Washington, D.C. 


UNQUESTIONABLY, many dietitians are employing 
ingenious ways to determine how patients rate the 
dietary service—but often they have neglected to 
share these methods and experiences. 

In the 173 Veterans Administration hospitals, die- 
titians have found various techniques helpful in 
obtaining indices to the quality of service from the 
patients’ viewpoint, or as sources of patient reaction 
to the food and dietary guidance. A brief recount- 
ing of these various means may be of value to others. 

(a) A Patient Council. Representatives of each 
ward meet periodically with representatives from 
the Medical, Nursing, Social Service, and Dietetic 
Service staffs to discuss patients’ grievances and 
problems, and to give constructive criticism relating 
to various phases of their treatment. If the Council 
has matters to take up concerning only one Service, 
i.e, the Dietetic Service, a meeting is so arranged. 


‘Adapted from a presentation made at the 40th 
Annual Meeting of The American Dietetic Association 
in Miami, on October 23, 1957. 


(b) Selective Menu. A number of desired objec- 
tives have resulted in hospitals where the selective 
menu, including modified diets, is used, for example: 
increased meal satisfaction; decreased food com- 
plaints, since the opportunity to select minimizes 
regimentation; increased food intake and decreased 
food waste; improved diet therapy and improved 
patient expression through decision-making; service 
of so-called unpopular focd items which a minority 
of patients select; provision of a vehicle for teaching 
normal nutrition and prescribed modification; ex- 
peditious and proper use of leftovers; worthwhile 
contacts for patients with dietetic employees and 
volunteers who help patients learn to check menus; 
and valuable information for dietitians regarding 
patients’ reactions, conflicts influencing food ac- 
ceptance, and so on. 

(c) Patient Participation. In some of our hos- 
pitals, patients help in testing new recipes and par- 
ticipate in polls to determine the appropriateness 
of certain dishes for use on menus. This provides 
recognition of patients’ opinions and helps to estab- 
lish a good relationship between them and the die- 
titians. Patients are also encouraged sometimes to 
submit recipes for favorite home dishes. 

(d) A Culinary Art (or Cooking) Clinic. In some 
of our mental hospitals, selected patients are as- 
signed, as a therapeutic measure to help bring about 
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resocialization, to a cooking clinic with a home-like 
kitchen atmosphere. Menu planning, food prepara- 
tion, and service for parties and picnics have helped 
many patients resume normal contact. This activity 
is carried out under medical direction and in coop- 
eration with the Nursing Service. 

(e) Attractive Publications. A small booklet 
placed on the patient’s first tray introduces him to 
the dietitian and tells him a little about the part she 
and his food will play in his medical treatment. 
Early and frequent contact with the dietitian 
follows. 

(f) The Hospital Newspaper. Articles are pre- 
pared by the dietitian for the patients’ hospital 
newspaper. Such articles include interesting facts 
about food in general, the functioning of the Dietetic 
Service, and so on, in an effort to inform patients 
about the food they eat. 

(g) Public Address System. Interspersed with 
the records requested by patients, sound and perti- 
nent points regarding food and health are broadcast 
over the hospital’s public address system. 

(h) Exhibits and Posters. In the patients’ 
lounges, dining rooms, and the nutrition clinic, ex- 
hibits and posters picture one or two important 
points relating to nutrition for health. 
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These are only a few of the approaches which 
have been used successfully to supplement the daily 
patient contact at the bedside, in the cafeteria line, 
in the dining rooms, and during individual and 
group instruction in the nutrition clinic. During 
these contacts, dietitians observe patients’ reactions, 
comments, and acceptance of guidance which indi- 
cate the value of the various methods employed to 
inform and point up the importance of food and 
prescribed dietary treatment and to assure the pa- 
tient of the dietitian’s concern about his welfare. 

Preparing the patient to accept the dietary phase 
of total medical treatment as fully as possible is req- 
uisite if efforts devoted to planning meals which 
meet nutritional requirements and to food prepara- 
tion and service are to reach the established goal of 
therapy and good nutrition. 

John Morley states: “You have not converted a 
man because you have silenced him.” This is cer- 
tainly true for patients. We do not wish to silence 
them. Rather, we must constantly search for ways 
to stimulate their opinions, to evaluate their atti- 
tudes and reactions, and to learn to know them as 
people with individual problems. The better our ac- 
complishments are in these endeavors, the higher 
our patients will score us—and the more valuable our 
service to them will be. 


Methionine Metabolism in Protein-Deficient Children 


Six papers, comprising the proceedings of the 13th annual conference on protein 
metabolism, sponsored by the Bureau of Biological Research of Rutgers Univer- 
sity, have been edited by William H. Cole and published under the title, Amino 
Acid Malnutrition (New Brunswick, New Jersey: Rutgers University Press, 
1957. Paper. Pp. 98. Price $2). Because of the importance of each paper to all 
investigators in the field of protein metabolism, they will be reviewed sep- 
arately as space allows. The paper, “S® Methionine Uptake in Protein- 
Depleted Jamaican Children” by J. S. Garrow, M.R.C., Tropical Metabolism 
Research Unit Jamaica, B.W.1., is reviewed below. 


In spite of the seriousness and widespread nature of protein malnutrition, 
these authors point out that there remains a need for a reliable and objective 
measure of the severity of a case. They report a study using radioactive methio- 
nine in tracer quantities in an attempt to obtain a picture of the metabolism of 
that amino acid and by analogy, the behavior of all circulating free amino acids. 

Their experiment indicates that tracer methods can be used to demonstrate 
some of the metabolic differences between the malnourished and the normal child 
and “provide information not otherwise obtainable concerning the essential phys- 
iology of protein depletion, and thereby assist in the development and assessment 
of new methods of treatment.”—May S. Reynolds, Ph.D., Professor of Foods and 
Nutrition, School of Home Economics, University of Wisconsin, Madison. 
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A Trip to Latin America 
To THE EDITOR: 


You may be interested in a few 
highlights of my recent trip to Latin 
America, as it touched the work and 
life of A.D.A. members and those con- 
cerned with dietetics. 

Members of the New Orleans Die- 
tetic Association had graciously in- 
vited me to attend their monthly 
meeting, on a stopover on my way 
from Chicago southward. On Monday 
night, December 16, this meeting was 
held at the beautiful new Oschner 
Clinic. It was my privilege to bring to 
this enthusiastic group the greetings 
of the Headquarters staff and to visit 
with them about Association affairs. 


Guatemala 


The next day, in Guatemala City, 
three dietitians of Roosevelt Hospital 
were at the airport to help the stran- 
ger through the complications of a 
Spanish-speaking customs office. For 
four days, they planned trips so that 
I could see something of “the country 
of enchantment and color” and have a 
glimpse of the fine work done in the 
modern, well staffed hospital and at 
the Institute of Nutrition of Central 
America and Panama. 

Roosevelt Hospital consists of two 
units — pediatrics and maternity — 
with more wings to be added. The 
thrill of the day came when staff em- 
ployees and guests joined as many of 
the 160 children as could be moved 
into the sunny play room to enjoy a 
Christmas party, complete with tree, 
Santa, and his pack of gifts. For most 
of these tots, this was their first con- 
tact with anything so like fairyland. 
The sheer joy of those radiant chil- 
dren will long be remembered. 

A visit to the children’s wards, with 
a doctor or dietitian presenting case 
histories would be enough to convince 
the most uninformed of the power of 
proper food—or the lack of it. The re- 
sults of a good diet and loving care 
were seemingly miraculous. Another 
highlight of my all-too-short stay in 
Guatemala was a visit to the nutrition 
clinic in which Dr. Charlotte Young 
of Cornell has spent some time and 
contributed so much. Faith in the fu- 
ture of better nutrition for the peo- 
ples of Central American countries is 
established, after even a few hours 
visiting with their staff members. 


Panama and the Canal Zone 


In the Canal Zone, I found that 
Gorgas Hospital is staffed by three 


dietitians from Continental U.S., and 
they, too, were eager for news of 
A.D.A. activities. Other A.D.A. mem- 
bers—one a life member—live in Bal- 
boa and Panama City of the Republic 
of Panama. A young Panamanian 
woman, currently Director of the Nu- 
trition Section, Ministry of Public 
Health, Work and Social Welfare, of 
the government of Panama, took her 
internship and had experience in the 
U.S. before beginning graduate study 
at the Harvard School of Public 
Health. She is using nutritional data 
collected in a rural section of Panama 
as the basis for her doctoral thesis. 


Puerto Rico 


To meet with nearly thirty mem- 
bers of A.D.A.’s newest affiliate— 
Puerto Rico Dietetic Association—was 
a special privilege. We talked about 
the opportunities for growth and de- 
velopment of their organization. Their 
enthusiastic president and other offi- 
cers give promise of strong leader- 
ship. 

We are all familiar with the nutri- 
tion program developed in Puerto 
Rico by Dr. Lydia Roberts and other 
dedicated workers. Each year, the De- 
partment of Home Economics of the 
University of Puerto Rico, under the 
capable leadership of Dr. Rosa Ste- 
fain, is preparing several young 
women who go into the internship at 
the VA Hospital in San Juan. Soon 
that country should’ be better 
equipped with well qualified dietitians 
than almost any other area of the 
U.S. and its possessions. The persons 
associated with the internship pro- 
gram, however, believe that at this 
time it is unwise for young college 
graduates from the mainland to con- 
sider an internship in Puerto Rico. 

The hospitality of the Puerto Rican 
dietitians was greatly enjoyed. It be- 
gan with a typical Puerto Rican din- 
ner of pork and plantain served that 
day to all groups at the VA Hospital. 
Later we drove about the city for a 
glimpse of the largest housing project 
in the world, located in San Juan, 
which is doing much to change the 
sub-standard living conditions of the 
Puerto Rican people. There remains 
much to be done, however, as in other 
Caribbean and Central American 
countries. 


Jamaica 


An incident during my brief stay 
in Jamaica impressed me greatly. 
While driving about the countryside 
at Montego Bay, I remarked to the 
woman taxi driver on the apparent 
good state of nutrition of the many 
children we passed on their way home 
from school. Her reply was, ‘God 
bless the United States for the dry 
milk and other food made available 
to the school age child through the 
school lunch program.” Children of 
other islands have not been so for- 
tunate, perhaps because of the ab- 
sence of compulsory school attendance 
laws.—Bessie Brooks West, Kansas 
State College, Manhattan. 
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Phenylketonuria 


To THE EDITOR: 


I would appreciate receiving any in- 
formation on the diet used in restrict- 
ing phenylalanine and a food table 
listing the phenylalanine content of 
food.—Ruth A. Kiest, Deaconess Hos- 
pital, Lincoln, Illinois. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: 


We are sure you will be interested 
in the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture’s new Home Economics Research 
Report No. 4, entitled Amino Acid 
Content of Foods, which will give you 
the most complete compilation of 
phenylalanine content of foods avail- 
able to date. It may be ordered from 
the Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C., at a cost of 45 
cents for a single copy. 

The early diets and experimental 
diets used by investigators may be 
found in the references noted by 
Wright in the article, “Phenylketo- 
nuria” (J.A.M.A. 165: 2079, 1957). 
Additional information is also avail- 
able in “Studies on Phenylketonuria. 
IX. Further Observations on the Ef- 
fect of Phenylalanine-Restricted Diets 
on Patients with Phenylketonuria” 
(Am. J. Clin. Nutrition 5: 543, 1957). 

Additional information regarding 
new preparations being developed for 
this purpose by several pharmaceuti- 
cal houses may be obtained by writing 
directly to them. 


Fatty Acids in Foods 


To THE EDITOR: 


We are very interested in the use 
of foods high in unsaturated fatty 
acids. As I do not have any informa- 
tion concerning this in my files, would 
you please send me any pertinent ma- 
terial?—Arden Halberg, Clinic Dieti- 
tian, The Santa Barbara Medical 
Clinic, Santa Barbara, California. 


rDITOR’S NOTE: 


A paper by Hayes and Rose, “Sup- 
plementary Food Composition Table,” 
appeared in the January 1957 issue 
of the JOURNAL, page 26. The table 
which they compiled contains figures 
on total unsaturated acids, linoleic, 
linolenic, and arichidonic acids of a 
number of foods. The references cited 
in this article also suggest additional 
sources of data. 

You may also obtain further infor- 
mation of interest in the article by 
Coons, “Fatty Acids in Foods,” in the 
March 1958 issue of the JOURNAL. 

Since the use of diets high in unsat- 
urated fatty acids is receiving atten- 
tion in animal experimentation, as 
well as in clinical study, I am sure you 
will be interested in the article by van 
Itallie, entitled “Nutritional Research 
in Atherosclerosis—a Progress Re- 
port,” also in the March 1958 issue of 
the JOURNAL. A series of four review 
papers on “Diet in Atherosclerotic 
Disease” by Stamler will appear in 
forthcoming issues of the JOURNAL. 
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bitol. B. F. Chow, P. Meier, and S. M. 
Free, Jr.—p. 30. 

*Vitamin E (tocopherol) in human tissues 
from birth to old age. M. Y. Dju, K. E. 
Mason, and L. J. Filer, Jr.—p. 50. 

*Pantothenic acid deficiency and its effect on 
the integrity and functions of the intes- 

T. F. Zucker.—p. 65. 

*Emergency feeding in disaster. 
—p. 77. 


tines. 
D. L. Bovee. 


Sodium Intake of the Male. This 
article is a report on the intake of 
sodium, based on the urinary excre- 
tion of sodium, among seventy-one 
adult men. The mean and median 24- 
hr. sodium excretions were equal to 
approximately 10 gm. sodium chloride. 
The minimal and maximal excretions 
were equivalent to about 4 and 24 
gm. sodium chloride, respectively. 
Such levels of sodium excretion indi- 
cate intakes of comparable magnitude, 
since these healthy subjects were 
presumably in sodium equilibrium. 
There is increasing evidence that high 
intakes of sodium are harmful. Hyper- 
tension is virtually absent among 
races known to have a low-sodium 
intake. The author feels that sodium 
is a major etiologic factor in the 
development of essential hypertension 
in human beings. 

Temperature Response to Intrave- 
nous Infusions. A febrile response to 
intravenous fat emulsion is the most 
frequent side effect following short- 
term infusions. In this study a com- 
parison was made of the febrile 
responses to dextrose and fat infusions 
when both preparations were of equal 
caloric value and of equal caloric 
rates of infusion. Healthy subjects 


were used; there were no febrile re- 
sponses. The temperature patterns of 
the control days, dextrose-infusion 
days, and fat infusion-days were 
substantially the same. 

Vitamin B. and Growth-Retarda- 
tion. This paper is a review of widely 
scattered literature evaluating the 
evidence for and against the concept 
that vitamin B. is useful for growth- 
retarded children. Taken as a whole, 
these investigations offer strong sup- 
porting evidence that vitamin B. 
deficiency probably is the limiting 
factor in the growth retardation of 
some children. It is not indicated that 
vitamin By stimulates greater-than- 
normal growth. More difficult to ap- 
praise objectively is the reported 
effect of vitamin B.. supplementation 
on behavior, alertness, and learning 
ability. However, existing data appear 
to be sufficiently impressive to war- 
rant testing the effect of vitamin Bi 
on retarded children. 

Absorption of Vitamin By». It has 
been demonstrated that intrinsic fac- 
tor causes the absorption of orally 
administered vitamin B.. in pernicious 
anemia. In this experiment the effects 
of intrinsic factor and vitamin By as 
combined in vitamin-mineral capsules 
were studied in healthy men. The 
intrinsic factor concentrate studied 
did not inhibit absorption of vitamin 
B, as has been reported for some 
other preparations, but caused a 
slight increase in absorption of the 
vitamin in seven consecutive experi- 
ments as measured by urinary excre- 
tion tests. In a separate experiment 
the capsules containing intrinsic fac- 
tor administered over a period of 
twelve weeks caused a marked and 
statistically significant increase in 
vitamin B.. serum levels. 

Vitamin B,, and D-Sorbitol. Intrinsic 
factor concentrate has long been the 
only substance known to increase 
absorption of vitamin B, from the 
gastro-intestinal tract. Recent inves- 
tigation indicated that some substance 
in an experimental multiple-compo- 
nent lipotropic elixir enhanced vita- 
min By» absorption. Further study 
results showed that  D-sorbitol, a 
widely used moisture stabilizer, sub- 
stantially enhanced the absorption of 
orally administered vitamin By». This 
is the first substance other than 
intrinsic factor concentrate shown to 
have this ability. 

Vitamin E in Human Tissues. The 
data presented here provide a spec- 
trum of tocopherols in human tissues 
from early fetal life to advanced old 
age. Tocopherols were calculated as 
milligrams per gram fat; alpha 
tocopherols predominated. During the 
first decade of postnatal life, toco- 
pherols appeared to increase normally 
almost two-fold in liver, skeletal mus- 
cle, and heart, and about three-fold 
in adipose tissue, such that the values 
attained approach the maximum for 
normal adults. During the third and 
fourth decades of life there was a 
diminution of tocopherols in adipose 
tissue, whereas at more advanced ages 
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tocopherols in all four tissues tended 
to diminish and to approach levels 
observed at birth. 

Pantothenic Acid Deficiency. This 
report investigates the effects of 
pantothenic acid deficiency on the 
intestine of the rat. Deficiency signs 
differ materially in young and adult 
rats. Only in the adult rat are duo- 
denal ulcers a pronounced feature, 
Even after prolonged deficiency, the 
adrenocortical function of adult rats 
can still play a decisive, positive role, 
A state of sensitization or increased 
vulnerability of tissues to cortical 
hormone appears to play an important 
role in the deficient state. 

Emergency Feeding. Details of 
emergency feeding are presented in 
this paper, including problems in time 
of disasters, methods of food service, 
type of food to use, special needs of 
vulnerable groups, and precautions 
for use of food. Responsibility for 
emergency feeding in natural disas- 
ters rests with the Red Cross, and in 
enemy-caused disaster with Civil 
Defense. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL 
OF DIGESTIVE DISEASES 


Vol. 2, December, 1957 
*Temporary redness of the hair in ulcerative 
colitis. S. M. Mellinkoff.—p. 738. 


Redness of Hair in Ulcerative Coli- 
tis. The hair of the patient with ulcer- 
ative colitis turned red with mal- 
nutrition, but resumed its normal 
dark brown color with a gain in body 
weight. The condition is similar to 
one feature of kwashiorkor. It is 
probable that this patient’s hair 
underwent changes in color due to 
the nutritional deficiency rather than 
the ulcerative colitis per se. It is 
possible that subtler degrees of the 
same process occur more commonly 
than they have been observed. Other 
nonspecific signs of malnutrition seen 
in this patient and also in kwashiorkor 
were edema and _ hypoalbuminemia. 
Additional signs of the syndrome, 
however, such as hepatomegaly and 
dermatitis, were absent. A final specu- 
lative point is the mental condition 
repeatedly described in kwashiorkor. 
The children are said to be apathetic 
and uninterested in their surround- 
ings when left alone, but peevish and 
fractious when disturbed. One is 
tempted to wonder how often mal- 
nutrition plays a role in the “emo- 
tional immaturity” so often seen in 
debilitating ulcerative colitis and 
other forms of cachexia. 


AMERICAN JOURNAL 
OF MEDICINE 


Vol. 24, January, ,1958 

*The influence of androgens, estrogens and 
related steroids on serum lipids and lipo- 
proteins. Observations in hypogonadal and 
normal human subjects. R. H. Furman, 
R, P. Howard, L. N. Norcia, and E. C. 
Keaty.—p. 80. 


Steroids and Serum Lipids and Lipo- 
proteins. A four-year study of the 
influence of gonadal steroids on serum 
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lipids and lipoproteins in more than 
sixty subjects is reported. Estrogens 
promptly and consistently increased 
high-density S,., 0-12 (alpha) lipo- 
protein concentrations while andro- 
gens promptly lowered them. The 
concentration of lower density Sia 
25-40 (beta) or S,.2, 25-70 lipoproteins 
either did not change or changed in 
a direction opposite to that of the 
high-density proteins, when gonadal 
steroids were administered. When the 
concentrations of high-density and 
lower density lipoprotein fractions 
changed in opposite directions, serum 
cholesterol and phospholipid levels 
showed little or no change. When 
lower density lipoprotein concentra- 
tions failed to change following 
gonadal steroid exhibition, then serum 
cholesterol and phospholipid levels 
changed in the same direction as that 
of the high-density lipoproteins. 
Serum phospholipids tended to vary 
with the high-density lipoprotein con- 
centrations more than serum choles- 
terol, presumably because of the 
relatively high phospholipid/choles- 
terol ratio of the S,.2: 0-12 lipoproteins. 
Changes induced in the serum lipo- 
proteins by gonadal steroids tended 
to persist for one or more weeks 
after therapy was discontinued and 
after nitrogen balance returned to 
the contrel state. No “wearing 01” 
phenomena have been observed. The 
responses of the lipoproteins did not 
appear to be conditioned by urinary 
gonadotropin or 17-ketosteroid excre- 
tion, and may be elicited in hypo- 
thyroidism and panhypopituitarism. 
The changes induced in the serum 
lipoproteins by gonadal steroid admin- 
istration suggest that the relative 
immunity of women to coronary 
atherosclerosis may be due either to 
relatively large concentrations of 
high-density lipoproteins or to rela- 
tively high values for high-density / 
lower density lipoprotein ratios. 


AMERICAN JOURNAL 
OF NURSING 


Vol. 58, January, 1958 

*The functions of the professional association. 
R. K. Merton.—p. 50. 

*Uncooperative patients? D. Schwartz.—p. 
75. 

Vol. 58, February, 1958 

*Nurses, nutrition and the general public. 
C. W. Kelly.—p. 217. 


Professional Associations — Their 
Functions. What do professional as- 
sociations actually do? The author 
concludes that their functions are 
separable into three types of activity 
affecting different human units. These 
are functions for individual prac‘*ition- 
ers of the profession, functions for the 
profession itself, and functions for 
the society. The association’s basic 
activities on the behalf of the indi- 
vidual include the giving of pervasive 
and far-reaching moral and _ social 
support to help perform the profes- 
sional role: protection in the matters 
of salary and economic matters; and, 
impetus for the improvement of his 
working conditions. In addition, the 
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individual, through the work of the 
association, reaps the benefits of sus- 
tained motivation rising from an 
institutionalized system of rewards. 
These rewards are in part provided 
through the wider horizon of oppor- 
tunity pressed for by the association. 
Finally, the association works to help 
prepare the individual practitioner 
for the more effective discharge of 
his professional role. For the profes- 
sion itself, the association sets rigor- 
ous standards and helps to enforce 
them. It works as a kind of organiza- 
tional “gadfly,” stinging the profes- 
sion into new and more demanding 
formulations of purpose. Since the 
dynamics of every profession are pro- 
vided by the growth of its specialized 
knowledge, the association has the 
further function of advancing re- 
search in its field. In this respect and 
insofar as it serves as a clearing 
house of the latest information in the 
field, the association has elements of 
the learned society, just as in its 
protective functions it has some of 
the characteristics of the trade union. 
To disseminate information effectively, 
the association depends on _ profes- 
sional journals as well as ancillary 
house-organ journals devoted to infor- 
mation on the changing role of the 
profession in society. By raising its 
standards, the association tends to 
improve the social standing of the 
profession. Associations function for 
society in several ways. As one of the 
great intermediate social bodies, they 
help prevent the atomization of so- 
ciety into a sandheap of individuals 
intent on private interest, and they 
furnish the social bonds through 
which society coheres. Associations 
also relate each profession to allied 
professions and seek to validate the 
scope and expand the domains of 
jurisdiction of their rights and inter- 
ests against the rival claims of neigh- 
boring professions and technical occu- 
pations. The many-sided relations of 
professions to the government are 
also mediated through the associa- 
tions, providing here another societal 
function. In order to work well in 
each of its areas—individual, profes- 
sional, and societal—associations must 
constantly aim at completeness, i.e., 
at an enlarged membership consisting 
of the greatest proportion possible of 
those professionals who are eligible 
for membership. 

Uncooperative Patients. A special 
study of uncooperative patients under- 
taken in an eastern hospital revealed 
that the characterization of a patient 
as “difficult” invariably occurs when 
the patient successfully manages to 
frustrate and provoke to open anger, 
those who try to serve them. Special 
nursing care plans were cited as a 
m*thod of solution. These plans in- 
volved additional nursing time spent 
on each clinic visit and extra effort 
to provide a warmer, more permissive 
atmosphere in which some of the 
patients could discuss their problems 
or at least clarify them sufficiently so 
they could be referred to the most 
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appropriate source of help. In setting 
up the plans, individual patient’s 
needs were analyzed and recorded on 
special cards which were kept on top 
of the patient’s chart so that attend- 
ing staff and nursing personnel were 
constantly aware of the patient’s 
problems. The method proved success- 
ful and patients responded with a 
marked diminishing of nonconformist 
attitudes. 

Nurses Deal with Nutritional Prob- 
lems. Dietary problems pose some of 
the most serious of all those problems 
encountered by industrial nurses, 
Their rerorts show that getting 
workers to eat better breakfasts is 
one of the biggest tasks. Underweight 
and overweight workers also come to 
the industrial nurse for help. Nurses 
in all groups report that they must 
constantly deal with cases of fatigue 
and inefficiency caused by lack of an 
adequate breakfast, appalling igno- 
rance of sound dietary principles, and 
food habits that may cause digestive 
disorders. A great deal of time is 
spent by the industrial nurse answer- 
ing questions about nutrition. The 
variety, number, and frequency of 
these questions indicate the scope of 
the nurse’s influence, and how impor- 
tant it is for her to be well informed 
and articulate about foods, diets, and 
nutrition for the well and ill of all 
ages. 


AMERICAN JOURNAL 
OF PUBLIC HEALTH 


Vol. 48, January 1958 

*Care of children with nephrosis and cystic 
fibrosis of the pancreas in a crippled chil- 
dren protram. S. G. Dodd and V. Shan- 
non.—p. 15. 

*Prevalence of heart disease in relation to 
some population characteristics of Co'orado 
school children. H. J. Dodge, G. J. 
Maresh, and N. M. Morris.—p. 62. 


Care of Children with Nephrosis 
and Cystic Fibrosis. Children suffer- 
ing from nephrosis and cystic fibrosis 
of the pancreas, both severe chronic 
diseases of childhood, have recently 
been included in the Connecticut De- 
partment of Health’s program for 
crippled children. It is believed that 
the inclusion of such children is 
appropriate as these diseases, now 
clearly differentiated from similar 
conditions, are amenable to medical 
management, are catastrophic to the 
affected individuals and families, and 
frequently require the use of resources 
bevond those of the family. 

Heart Disease in Colorado Children. 
This study is concerned with the 
prevalence of heart disease in 10,948 
children enrolled in the sixth grade 
in forty-one Colorado counties from 
1949 to 1951. This group included 
2.010 Spanish-American and 8,938 
Anglo-American children. Other eth- 
nic groups were too small for con- 
sideration. The over-all or general 
prevalence ratio for clinically definite 
heart disease was 9.6 per 1,000 chil- 
dren examined. This figure was made 
up of 6.8 cases of rheumatic heart 
disease and 2.8 cases of congenital 
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heart disease per 1,000. The most 
striking finding was the difference in 
prevalence of heart disease between 
the two major ethnic groups. The 
Spanish-American children had a 
general prevalence ratio of 13.9 cases 
per 1,000 as contrasted with 8.6 for 
the Anglo-Americans. The difference 
was more conspicuous for rheumatic 
heart disease than for congential 
heart disease. On standardization or 
adjustment of the ratio to make the 
two groups comparable as to distri- 
bution by sex, age, crowding in the 
home, and size of community, the 
difference was reduced but not wiped 
out. Most of the difference is related 
to rheumatic heart disease. Differences 
between the two groups as to the 
frequency of congenital heart disease 
were small and less consistent. Dif- 
ferences in the prevalence of heart 
disease as related to sex were ob- 
served. Spanish-American girls had 
somewhat more heart disease than 
males, but the reverse was seen in the 
Anglos. The prevalence of rheumatic 
and congenital heart disease is greater 
among rural than urban dwellers, 
and, though the data is of less relia- 
bility, there is an indication that 
those living under home conditions of 
little crowding were at lesser risk of 
childhood types of heart disease than 
those living under crowded conditions. 
It is felt that all of the differences 
demonstrated in this study are best 
explained on the basis of environ- 
mental factors that are cultural or 
socio-economic in nature. 


ANNALS OF 
INTERNAL MEDICINE 


Vol. 47, October, 1957 

Some challenging aspects of hemoglobin meta- 
bolism. C. J. Watson.—p. 611. 

Vol. 47, December, 1957 

*The standard two-hour oral glucose tolerance 
test in the diagnosis of diabetes mellitus in 
subjects without fasting hyperglycemia. 
R. H. Unger.—p. 1138. 

Normal kidneys and retinae after 35 years of 
diabetes. K. M, West—p. 1256. 

Delayed development of pernicious anemia 
following gastrectomy; high familial inci- 
dence of cancer: an_ illustrative case. 
M. L. Charles and L. J. Vorhaus.—p. 1266. 


Oral Glucose Tolerance Test for 
Diabetes. Two-hr. oral glucose toler- 
ance tests were performed on 152 
presumably normal subjects selected 
at random from among applicant 
food handlers. The blood sugar levels 
of all these persons 1% hr. after the 
test were below 130 mg. per 100 ml. 
Two hr. afterward, the blood sugar 
levels increased above the widely 
accepted Mosenthal standard of 100 
mg. per 100 ml. in 54.6 per cent of 
the subjects. The author concludes 
that modest elevations of the 2-hr. 
specimens are not specific for diabetes 
if the fasting blood sugar is normal. 


ARCHIVES OF 
INTERNAL MEDICINE 


Vol. 101, January, 1958 


*Vitamin B, in internal medicine. L. Wayne, 
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J. J. Will, B. I. Friedman, L. S. Becker, 
and R. W. Vilter.—-p. 103. 


Vitamin B, in Internal Medicine. 
Deranged vitamin B, metabolism in- 
duces lesions in the skin, mucous 
membranes, nerve tissue, and hemato- 
logic and lymphatic systems. Its 
chemical and biologic activities sug- 
gest that it may have an important 
bearing on the problem of arterio- 
sclerosis. The requirement for this 
vitamin is increased by specific meta- 
bolic abnormalities, and by drugs 
which cause toxic manifestations by 
interfering with its functions. Gastro- 
enteric tract organisms are not an 
important source of vitamin B, in 
human beings. 


ARCHIVES OF PEDIATRICS 


Vol. 74, December, 1957 

*The milk and water intake of small children. 
A survey of drinking habits.—H. H. Neu- 
mann.—p. 456. 

*Evaluation of a fortified multivitamin formula 
as a supplement to feeding in newborns 
and early infancy. H. R. Litchfield.— 
p. 463. 


Milk and Water Intake of Children. 
The introduction of fluorides into the 
drinking water has created interest 
in the quantity of drinking water per 
se consumed. A study was made of 
the milk and water intake of Long 
Island children under the age of six. 
The average milk intake was 840 cc. 
per day, while average tap water in- 
take, including water added to frozen 
fruit juices, was 294 cc. The water 
consumption varied much more than 
the milk consumption. 

Fortified Multivitamins. A compari- 
son was made of the effects of supple- 
menting infants’ diets with vitamins 
A and D alone as against a multi- 
vitamin supplement containing in 
addition to A and D, important B- 
complex vitamins, lipotropic factors, 
ascorbic acid, and vitamin E. The 
average body weight at eighteen 
months of age was 3.2 lb. more in the 
group on multivitamins, and the aver- 
age hemoglobin level 2 gm. per 100 
cece. higher. This study corroborates 
evidence from other sources for the 
need to supplement the infant’s diet 
with as complete a vitamin mixture 
as possible. 


DIABETES 


Vol. 7, January—1958 

*Tentative explanation of the high incidence 
of diabetes. R. H. Post and P. White.— 
p. 27. 


*Diet and atherosclerosis. H. Pollack.—p. 64. 


High Incidence of Diabetes. As a 
tentative explanation of the high 
incidence of diabetes, this article is 
concerned with genetics. It is assumed 
that predisposition to diabetes in a 
great majority of pedigrees is in- 
herited as a simple Mendelian reces- 
sive and that the frequency of the 
diabetes-producing genotype (which 
may be termed dd) in the United 
States today is estimated at about 
5 per cent, and the disease incidence 
at about 1 per cent. If it could be 
demonstrated that persons who later 
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in life become diabetic (and thus 
have the dd genotype but no diabetes 
during adolescence) become sexually 
mature at significantly younger ages 
than normal, it would not be un- 
reasonable to suggest that this geno- 
type might produce larger families— 
at least under primitive social and 
economic conditions. An exploratory 
test of this hypothesis was made by 
investigating the age of inception of 
the menarche of two groups of dia- 
betic girls, one group with diabetes 
onset before age eleven, the other with 
onset at least two years following 
the menarche and in no case before 
eighteen. The average menarchial age 
of the first group was 13.96 years, 
This suggests that childhood diabetes 
may retard the inception of the 
menarche. The menarchial age of the 
second group was 12.84 years. This 
early maturity may be attributable 
to a pleiotropic effect of the diabetes- 
producing genotype which is appar- 
ently unconnected with the overt 
disease. 


Diet and Atherosclerosis. A report 
by the Nutrition Committee of the 
American Heart Association states 
that existing evidence does not justify 
recommendations for drastic changes 
in the amount or type of fats con- 
sumed by the general public as a 
means of preventing atherosclerosis. 
However, diet does warrant further 
investigation. Animal experiments 
have shown that atherosclerosis, sim- 
ilar to, but not identical with the 
human type, can be produced by 
dietary variations. But the real nub 
of the problem—atheroma and infare- 
tion, whether myocardial or cerebral 
—is not generally produced in animals 
despite the extensive and_ severe 
atherosclerosis that has been pro- 
duced. Evidence is thus lacking that 
treatment of hypocholesterolemia by 
dietary means significantly lessens the 
chances of myocardial infarction. For 
the general public, as yet, the safest 
guide is “nutritional common sense,” 
or the eating of a balanced, varied 
diet with caloric intake adjusted to 
overcome or prevent obesity. The fat 
content should be sufficient only to 
meet caloric needs and requirements 
for the essential fatty acids. 


GASTROENTEROLOGY 


Vol. 38, December, 1957 

*Observations on the course of benign gastric 
ulcer and factors affecting its prognosis. 
H. J. Dworken, H. P. Roth, H. C. Duber, 
and D. G. Berger.—p. 880. 


Benign Gastric Ulcer. Observations 
on the course of benign gastric ulcers, 
covering a period of seven years, were 
made at the VA Hospital in Cleveland. 
After initial treatment, patients were 
discharged with instructions to fol- 
low a regimen of six feedings daily 
of a bland diet and frequent antacids. 
Follow-ups showed that, although 
dietary indiscretions appeared among 
the causes of recurrence, the dietary 
variations were too great and in- 
adequate to obtain any statistics. 
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breakfast cereal calories 
are full of good nutrition 
and are low in fat 


Medical and nutrition experts are concerned 
because the teen-age, elderly, and obese individu- 
als are consuming too many empty calories. 
When a moderate reduction of dietary fat is 
indicated, breakfast cereal calories merit consid- 


eration because they provide low-fat content and 


are full of good nutrition as shown in the table 
below. Whole grain, enriched, and restored break- 
fast cereals, hot or ready to eat, considered as a 
group contribute protein, important B vitamins, 
and essential minerals in addition to the carbo- 


hydrates needed for quick energy. 








nutritive value of breakfast cereals 
(based on composite average) 


cereal, 1 oz. dry weight basis 


CALORIES 
PROTEIN 


NIACIN 
CHOLESTEROL 


Cereal Institute, Inc.: The Nutritional Contribution of Breakfast Cereals. Chicago: Cereal Institute, Inc., 1956, 


CEREAL INSTITUTE, INC. - 135 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 3 
A research and educational endeavor devoted to the betterment of national nutrition 
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Journal 


THE JOURNAL OF THE 
AMERICAN MEDICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


Vol. 166, January 4, 1958 

*Antileptospiral effect of milk. 
ters-New Zealand.—p. 75. 

*Lowering serum cholesterol level. 
and Answers.—p. 108. 


Foreign Let- 


Questions 


*Allergy and crabmeat. Questions and An- 
swers.—p. 108. 
*Obesity and hypertension. Questions and 


111. 

Vol. 166, January 11, 1958 
*Nutritional status of the Peruvian 
Foreign Letters—Peru.—p. 181. 

Vol. 166, January 18, 1958 

*Nutrition and joint disease. Council on Foods 
and Nutrition. W. D. Robinson.—p. 253. 

*Normal blood cholesterol values. Questions 
and Answers.—p. 310. 


Antileptospiral Effect of Milk. In- 
vestigation was carried out on the 
epidemiology of human leptospirosis. 
The high rate of positive reactors 
among cattle and the large percentage 
of dairy farmers having leptospirosis 
in New Zealand indicated the possi- 
bility of human infections through 
the milk as in brucellosis. So far, no 
milk-borne infections or epidemics 
have been known where bovine lepto- 
spirosis is prevalent. This may be 
explained by the presence of a natural 
antileptospiral agent in milk. 

Serum Cholesterol Level. Various 
measures, such as a low-fat diet, the 
use of unsaturated fatty acids in the 
amount of 30 per cent of total caloric 
intake, and polysorbate 80-choline- 
inositol complex (with no dietary re- 
striction), are suggested for regulat- 
ing cholesterol metabolism. Whether 
the latter method will influence the 
development of atherosclerosis re- 
mains to be seen. The use of Tweens 
alone (without choline and inositol) 
in hypercholesterolemic humans has 
failed to demonstrate any effect on 
the serum cholesterol levels. 

Allergy and Crabmeat. A_ severe 
anaphylactic shock occurred in a 
young man following the ingestion of 
cooked crabmeat for the first time. 
It is recommended that other foods 
eaten at the meal be tested. If such 
individual food tests are negative, 
sensitivity to crab may be assumed 
without running the hazard of ingest- 
ing it a second time. 

Obesity and Hypertension. A 1000- 
calorie diet without the use of amph2t- 
amine or similar drugs is suggested 
for the obese patient in question who 
has hypertension and headaches. It is 
recommended that electroencephalo- 
graphic studies and air studies be done 
to exclude the possibility of a growth 
in the vicinity of the hypothalamic 
region. 

Nutrition in Peru. The nutritional 
status of Peruvians was assessed 
from groups in sixteen coastal, moun- 
tainous, and jungle communities. Die- 
tetic, biochemical, and clinical data 
are presented for the various regions. 
In general, the diet in rural zones, 
which include most of the country’s 
population, showed a greater per cap- 
ita deficiency of important nutritional 
constituents than that of the cities. 


Answers.—p. 


people. 
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Nutrition and Joint Disease. There 
is no diet for the treatment of arthri- 
tis. Sound dietary management is an 
important aspect of the total program 
of effective treatment of joint disease 
and should be adapted to the general 
condition of the individual patient as 
well as to the type of rheumatic dis- 
ease present. A diet liberal in calories 
and protein and with a high vitamin 
and mineral content is indicated for 
a loss of weight and muscle tone, as 
frequently is seen in rheumatoid ar- 
thritis. In overweight patients, calor- 
ic limitation is necessary, especially 
in patients with osteoarthritis of 
weight-bearing joints. The diet of the 
patient with gout should be balanced, 
with moderate amounts of protein and 
fat. It should avoid high-purine foods, 
but rigid restriction of purine and 
protein intake is not necessary for the 
majority of patients with gout. 

Normal Blood Cholesterol Levels. 
The normal cholesterol level is not 
known. Lawry and associates found 
the average level to be 240 mg. in 
men and 225 mg. in women. If the de- 
sired limits for serum cholesterol lev- 
els are set at one standard deviation 
below the mean, a value of 212 mg. for 
the age range forty to fifty is ob- 
tained. Spontaneous variation in se- 
rum cholesterol levels may be as great 
as + 20 per cent; accordingly, a 
single determination must be inter- 
preted with caution. 


THE JOURNAL OF 
BIOLOGICAL CHEMISTRY 


Vol, 229, December, 1957 

*Metabolism of essential fatty acids. VII. Con- 
version of y-linolenic acid to arachidonic 
acid. J. F, Mead and D. R. Howton.—p. 
575. 

*Carotenoids in man. IV. Carotenoid stores in 
normal adults. D. H. Blankenhorn—p. 809. 


Metabolism of Essential Fatty 
Acids. The metabolic transformations 
of gamma-linolenic acid were investi- 
gated in rats. Methyl-gamma-linole- 
nate-1-C,, was fed to rats, and the 
fatty acids of depot and organ lipides 
were examined. The sole highly active 
fatty acid was arachidonic, which, 
after hydrogenation and degradation 
in three steps, was found to have 97 
per cent of the activity in carbon 
atom 3. These results support the 
hypothesis that gamma-linolenic acid 
is an intermediate in the conversion 
of linoleic acid to arachidonic acid. 

Carotenoids in Man. This report 
deals with carotenoid stores and their 
distribution in normal man. The fat 
depot contains approximately 85 per 
cent of stored carotenoids, the liver 
contains approximately 10 per cent, 
and only a small amount is found 
elsewhere. A greater concentration 
than in depot fat and liver is found 
in the adrenals and somewhat lesser 
concentrations in spleen and pancreas. 
These small sites may have unrec- 
ognized importance in the metabolism 
of carotenoids. Estimates are given 
for total carotenoid storage and stor- 
age of vitamin A precursors in normal 
man. 
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THE JOURNAL OF THE 
CANADIAN DIETETIC 
ASSOCIATION 


Vol. 10, January, 1958 
*Nutrition—its relation to periodontal struc. 
tures. F. C. Lackie.—p. 22. 


Periodontal Structures. Since a well 
balanced diet is essential for the good 
health of every individual, the same 
dietary requirements are necessary 
for good oral health. Rational treat- 
ment must include dietary histories of 
patients with the subsequent correc- 
tion of faulty food habits. The dentist 
must have some knowledge of nutri- 
tion. The roles of carbohydrates, fats, 
proteins, various minerals and vita- 
mins are discussed with relation to 
oral health. Whereas calcium, phos- 
phorus, and protein deficiencies are 
direct factors in the degeneration of 
the supporting structures of the teeth, 
the vitamins are indirect, in that they 
affect metabolism within the cell it- 
self. The basic concept of the oral 
cavity as an integral part of the 
body, must be observed both in diag- 
nosis and therapy. 


JOURNAL OF 
HOME ECONOMICS 


Vol. 50, January, 1958 

*Temperature-controlled electric surface units. 
V. Weber.—p. 21. 

*Knowledge of nutrition as related to the use 
of daily products. D. Dickins and V. Fer- 
guson.—p. 25. 

*Centralized or decentralized food 
B. J. Yapp.—p. 29. 

*An in-use approach to nutrition teaching. 
M. A. McCormack.—p. 47. 

Vol. 50, February, 1958 

*Diets of families in the Ryukyu Islands. 
M. B. Harris and H. Nashiro.—p. 89. 


service. 


Electric Surface Units. Temperature 
control of electric surface units on 
stoves is affected by many factors 
and combinations of conditions. Never- 
theless, reasonably good, effective con- 
trol is obtained. Small variations in 
temperatures which have been noticed 
in tests do not noticeably affect cook- 
ing performance. It is now (because 
of the perfection of the controlled 
surface-unit) possible to write cook- 
ing instructions giving temperature 
settings and times similar to those 
for oven cooking. Pot watching at 
frying temperatures is greatly re- 
duced, and at low temperatures, it is 
eliminated. Spoiled food and _ fire 
hazards are reduced considerably; 
scrubbing and cleaning of pans is no 
longer a dreaded chore because the 
thermostat prevents excessively high 
temperatures at which the food burns 
on the pan bottom. Melting of pans 
will be unheard of with the use of 
the new units. 

Knowledge and Use of Dairy Prod- 
ucts. Studies made to determine the 
amount of nutrition information 
known by homemakers from various 
socio-economic groups and in various 
sized families revealed a low relation- 
ship between use and nutrition knowl- 
edge about dairy products. Many 
studies showed that knowledge about 
the correct use of dairy products 1s 
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The right cup of coffee 
pleases customers...means 
multiple profits for you 


Wuen you sERVE Chase & Sanborn coffee, you 
satisfy your customers’ desires for fine coffee, at eco- 
nomical preparation cost to you. This means profits 
from satisfied customers and profits from every cup of 
Chase & Sanborn coffee. 

Quick quote from Mr. James K. Dobbs, Dobbs 
House Restaurants —‘‘We have served our guests with 
Chase & Sanborn Coffees for many years. The con- 
stantly high quality of your coffees produces the same 
fine taste at all times, and gives us a quality control 
from the moment each bag is opened in our kitchens.” 

Call on Experience. You can profit from the 
coffee experience supporting your Chase & Sanborn 
man. Get in touch with him today. He'll help you 
serve coffee at its best... 


Because customers prefer 
meals with “good coffee,” 


CHASE & SANBORN Chase & Sanborn is the 


h E | Y largest selling 
eee nn Y MWe Ct hotel and restaurant brand 


THE ROASTERS OF FANCY MARK 


Watch for Chase & Sanborn’s ‘SHE DESERVES TO EAT OUT—at Least Once a Week” 
advertising campaign in Time, Newsweek, The New Yorker, Holiday and Reader's Digest. 
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greater than its actual use. However, 
the majority of homemakers do have 
the general information about how 
much milk children and adults should 
have daily. And, many drink milk who 
know little about its calcium content 
or that it is a good source of ribo- 
flavin. Others, possessed of a great 
deal of nutrition information, do not 
drink milk. The correlation of the use 
of milk products with the knowledge 
of nutrition facts was not established. 
However, the use of dairy products 
varied significantly according to race, 
economic group, and size of family. 
It was concluded that the home econ- 
omists’ task is to find some way to 
incorporate dairy products into the 
pattern of living of every family. 
This task is more difficult than merely 
informing families about the nutritive 
value of milk. 

Study of Food Service Systems. On 
the basis of replies to inquiries as to 
whether a centralized or decentralized 
food service system most nearly 
meets the criteria of hospital dietary 
department standards, it was found 
that most hospitals favor the central- 
ized type of service. Preference is 
shown for the use of hot-cold carts 
as the method for transporting trays. 
The investigation revealed the econ- 
omy of labor in the use of a central- 
ized service. In this respect, the most 
efficient use of labor appeared in hos- 
pitals having a teaching program for 
nursing and medical students. The 
most economical service investigated 
proved to be installed in a 200-bed 
hospital using dumb-waiter and hot- 
cold cart systems of tray transporta- 
tion in centralized service. Here, one 
employee was able to serve twenty- 
two patients’ trays. The highest num- 
ber of trays served per employee in 
a decentralized service was 14.7 in 
a 200-bed hospital. The hot-cold cart 
method appeared to be the most eco- 
nomical in use, while the dumb-waiter 
appeared to be the most costly. Accord- 
ing to the satisfaction record of pa- 
tients served, the thermal vacuum- 
sealing container scored highest, while 
the dumb-waiter and hot-cold cart 
methods were second, giving equal 
satisfaction. Centralized service as a 
whole was more satisfactory than 
was decentralized service. 

Nutrition Teaching in the Commu- 
nity. Students at a southern college 
worked through local health author- 
ities to bring nutrition education to 
the people in their community. Co- 
operating in teams of two, the stu- 
dents planned healthful meals on the 
basis of their research in nutrition 
and presented the results of their 
research and the menu in public dem- 
onstrations at the local clinic. All 
demonstrations were given on the 
educational level of the community 
citizen. Preparation for the demon- 
stration included the familiarization 
of each team of students with the 
home conditions of the families attend- 
ing the clinics. To do this, students 
made two home visits with the district 
nurse. For testing purposes, the dem- 
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onstrations were given in the class- 
room before they were presented to 
the community. 

Diets in the Ryukyus. Home econ- 
omists in the Ryukyus Islands are 
working to help families attain better 
homes and health standards through 
a better use and understanding of an 
adequate diet, consistent with the 
economic and cultural patterns of life 
of the people. Findings of a recent 
survey show that diets are deficient 
and in many cases significantly low 
in some nutrients, namely, protein, 
fats, thiamine, riboflavin, and ascorbic 
acid. Vegetable intake in most families 
is high, but the high prices of fresh 
fruits limit their use. Rice as a daily 
staple food is preferred, and an en- 
richment program for rice would 
have far-reaching results. Typical 
dietary patterns reveal three impor- 
tant influences—the economic level, 
the home equipment available, and 
the time and ability of the home- 
maker to prepare food, especially on 
farms. Home production of food would 
help greatly in raising dietary stand- 
ards. However, canning and preserv- 
ing do not now seem feasible. The 
survey reveals there are few super- 
stitions or food taboos influencing 
family food habits and that families 
desire help in improving the homes 
through better kitchens, sanitation, 
and storage. The Ryukyu Islands 
parallel the China coast. Okinawa is 
a member of the group. 


JOURNAL OF J. J. GROUP OF 
HOSPITALS AND GRANT 
MEDICAL COLLEGE 


Vol. 2, October, 1957 

*Studies in serum iron in normal. J. G. 
Parekh, B. N, Mody, H. I. Jhala, G. 
Kothari, C. H. Dixit, and G. B. Ramasar- 
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Serum Iron Studies. Serum iron 
values in patients with anemia and 
other conditions were investigated. 
This study in India revealed that the 
majority of anemias were due to iron 
deficiency. Iron deficiency can arise 
from blood loss, poor diet, or gastro- 
intestinal pathology. Dietary histories 
showed a deficiency of iron-containing 
foods and of protein. Most of the pa- 
tients also gave histories of attacks 
of diarrhea and dysentery, thus, indi- 
cating intestinal hurry, poor absorp- 
tion and blood loss. Nutritional defi- 
ciency is considered the major and 
the most important cause of iron 
deficiency in under-developed coun- 
tries. 


THE JOURNAL OF NUTRITION 

Vol. 63, December, 1957 

*Effect of fat in diet on unsaturated fatty 
acids in phospholipid, cholesterol ester and 


of dogs. 
and M. A. 


glyceride fractions in serum 
MH. F. Wiese, A. E. Hansen, 
Baughan.—p. 523. 

*Oxidized pyridine nucleotides in various frac- 
tions of the blood and niacin and trypto- 
phan metabolites in the urine of women on 
a controlled adequate dietary. N. H. 
Morley and C. A. Storvick.—p. 539. 

*Effects of protein per calorie ratio and di- 
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etary level of fat on calorie and protein 
utilization. A. Yoshida, A. E, 
and C. A. Elvehjem.—p. 555. 

*Effect of ascorbic acid in pantothenic acid 
deficiency. J. J. Barboriak and W. A, 
Krehl.—p. 601. 

*Nutrition studies in the cold, I. Influence of 
diet and low environmental temperature on 
growth and on the lipid content of livers in 
the rat. C. R. Treadwell D. F. Flick and 
G. V. Vahouny.—p. 611. 


Harper, 


Distribution of Serum Fatty Acids, 
The distribution of the essential fatty 
acids in blood serum as influenced by 
diet was determined in the phospho- 
lipid, cholesterol ester, and glyceride 
fractions of healthy control and fat- 
deficient dogs. In the control group 
dietary fat and linoleic acid consti- 
tuted 30 per cent and 4 per cent of 
the calories, respectively. In the fat- 
deficient group, these were 1 per cent 
and 0.1 per cent, respectively. Spectro- 
photometric analysis was used for 
determination of the 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6 
double-bond fatty acids. Results are 
given. There were no significant dif- 
ferences between male and female 
dogs. However, there were differences 
between young and adult animals for 
some of the acids. 

Blood and Urine Niacin. No study 
has reported the daily values for 
niacin metabolism in both blood and 
urine of normal persons on a con- 
trolled adequate diet of ordinary 
foods. This present study obtained 
daily fasting values for niacin metab- 
olites in whole blood and its fractions 
and values for urinary excretions of 
niacin and tryptophan products for 
four women on a constant diet of 
ordinary foods. In spite of the uni- 
formity of intake, the metabolic pat- 
tern was distinctive for each subject. 
During the first part of the study, all 
subjects excreted more niacin equiv- 
alents than the dietary intake. This 
extra niacin was presumably con- 
tributed by body stores and from 
conversion of tryptophan. 

Nutritional Interrelationships. The 
role of fat and carbohydrate as fac- 
tors affecting protein utilization and 
metabolism has been extensively in- 
vestigated during the past hundred 
years. In this study, the effects on 
growth of changes in the protein-per- 
calorie ratio of the diet and in the 
level of dietary fat, body gain per 
calorie consumed, and body gain per 
gram of nitrogen consumed were 
examined on rats. The evidence indi- 
cated that the fat content of the diet 
influenced neither the percentage of 
ingested nitrogen retained nor the 
efficiency of caloric utilization. The 
average caloric intake per unit of 
body weight was almost constant, 
regardless of the protein or fat con- 
tent of the diet. ° 

Ascorbic Acid and _ Pantothenic 
Acid. It has been reported that as- 
corbic acid in the diet alleviates signs 
of pantothenic acid deficiency. Similar 
suppression has been observed with 
antibiotics which are believed to act 
by inducing changes in_ intestinal 
microflora. Investigation was done on 
rats to determine whether ascorbic 
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THE BEST FOOD DESERVES THE FINEST CRACKER 


roe 


DANDY OYSTER CRACKERS SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET AND SAMPLES | 


Tempting, flavorful tid-bits to tease the appetite. National Biscuit Co., Dept 27 i 
425 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. | 


These puffy, crispy crackers, slightly salted on 
top, are perfect to serve with soups and chowders, 
chili, oysters and other seafood. Easy, economical Ad CSS nner 


to serve—no waste of time, no waste of crackers! 
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acid acts the same way. A new anti- 
biotic, hygromycin, was also tested. 
It was found that either ascorbic acid 
or hygromycin in the pantothenic 
acid-deficient diet delayed or sup- 
pressed the appearance of deficiency 
signs. The addition of citric acid did 
not seem to have any effect. It is con- 
cluded that the favorable effect of 
ascorbic acid is probably a secondary 
one, mediated through changes in the 
intestinal microflora, and that these 
changes may not be identical with 
those observed with hygromycin. 

Nutrition Studies in the Cold. This 
article presents the responses of rats 
in a cold environment to alteration in 
diet composition. Data are given on the 
growth rate, food and caloric intake, 
protein efficiency ratio, liver weight, 
and total liver lipids of rats receiving 
eight choline- and inositol-free diets 
at room temperature (25°C.) and in 
the cold (1°C.). Particular emphasis 
was placed on the possibility that 
lipotropic factors may increase or 
improve fat utilization. In the cold it 
was found that a hypolipotropic diet 
prevented excess fat in the liver. The 
mechanism of the lipotropic effect of 
cold is discussed. The food and caloric 
intake was higher at 1°C. than at 
25°C. 


JOURNAL OF PEDIATRICS 


Vol. 52, January, 1958 
*Lysine tolerance in infants. E. Dubow, A. 
Maher, D. Gish, and V. Erk.—p. 30. 


Lysine Tolerance. Six infants rang- 
ing from four to eleven months re- 
ceived L-lysine supplements in amounts 
up to 1080 mg. per 8 oz. whole cow’s 
milk. A table of values for individual 
and total plasma amino acids in six- 
teen normal infants is presented, as 
are plasma amino acid values in the 
infants receiving supplemental lysine. 
Urinary values of lysine were roughly 
proportional to the amount of sup- 
plementation. Cystinuria was not dem- 
onstrated. Lysine was well tolerated 
in amounts up to 5.18 gm. per day 
when fed with milk. It is suggested 
that plasma amino acid values pro- 
vide a more direct evaluation of amino 
acid homeostatic mechanisms than do 
urinary amino acid values and are 
frequently a simpler means of de- 
tecting derangements in these mecha- 
nisms. 


THE MEDICAL CLINICS OF 
NORTH AMERICA 


1958 
*Acute hepatitis and chlorpromazine cholangi- 


January, 


tis as seen in office practice. M. A. Spell- 
berg.—p. 207. 

*Acute and chronic diverticulitis. R. K. Gil- 
christ and S. G. Economou.—p. 229. 


Acute Hepatitis Diet. Bed rest is 
an important therapeutic procedure 
in acute hepatitis. The diet should be 
abundant in calories. Fat intake de- 
pends on the desire of the patient. 
Protein intake should be plentiful 


(from 100 to 150 gm. per day). It is 
felt that a good protein intake may 
prevent the fatty metamorphosis seen 
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in the convalescent stage of viral 
hepatitis. To give a high-protein diet 
in grave liver disease is no longer felt 
to be dangerous. Choline and methio- 
nine should be given if the patient’s 
appetite is poor. 

Dietary Aids in Diverticulitis. Diver- 
ticula are sometimes found in the sig- 
moid, descending colon, and in the 
remainder of the large bowel. When 
fecaliths become trapped in the diver- 


ticula, they become centers of in- 
flammation. Patients are advised to 
follow a diet that prevents con- 


stipation and reduces the possibility 
of fecaliths in the diverticula. The 
daily diet should contain two or three 
soft vegetables and two cooked fruits. 
Six to eight glasses of water are 
to be consumed daily. Foods to avoid 
are: nuts, seeds, bran, popcorn, and 
other foods with husks or shells, as 
these could become the core of a 
fecalith. This diet should maintain a 
soft, well-formed stool. 


NEW YORK STATE JOURNAL 
OF MEDICINE 
Vol. 58, January 1, 1958 


Management of obesity. 
on Therapy.—p. 79. 


Cornell Conferences 


NUTRITION REVIEWS 


Vol. 16, January, 1958 

*An epidemiologic study of heart disease: the 
Framingham study. T. R. Dawber and 
W. B. Kannel.—p. 1. 


Epidemiologic Study of Heart Dis- 
ease. During the period 1948 to 1950 
the National Heart Institute estab- 
lished a field study in Framingham, 
Massachusetts, to investigate the ex- 
tent and development of cardiovas- 
cular disease in a cross-section of the 
population. The study was focused on 
coronary heart disease and hyperten- 
sion. The objective of an epidemiologic 
study is to characterize the popula- 
tion which develops a disease and to 
indicate how it differs from the popu- 
lation not subject to disease. Such a 
study provides information not obtain- 
able from hospital or clinical studies 
in that an unbiased control population 
is provided. Since this is a long-term 
study, few conclusions are made yet. 
It was found that the prevalence of 
coronary heart disease in men forty- 
six to sixty-two years of age was be- 
tween 4 and 5 per cent and the in- 
cidence was approximately 1 per cent 
per year. It is felt that the epidemi- 
ologic approach to heart disease may 
make it possible to control causes well 
before complete pathogenesis is under- 
stood. 


SCIENCE 


Vol. 127, 1957 

*Banana feeding and urinary excretion of 
5-hydroxyindoleacetic acid. J. A, Ander- 
son, M. R. Ziegler, and D. Doeden.—p. 236. 


January 31, 


Bananas and Urinary Excretions. 
The diagnosis of malignant carcinoid 
in man can be made by the presence 
of markedly increased excretion of 
5-hydroxyindoleacetic acid (5-HIAA) 
in the urine. The 5-hydroxyindoles 
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found in the urine of carcinoid pa- 
tients and of normal man are derived 
primarily from the metabolism of 
tryptophan. It was felt that no 
dietary constituents other than trypto- 
phan produced an increase in excre- 
tion of 5-HIAA. However, it was ac- 
cidentally observed that bananas also 
increased the excretion in monkeys, 
Addition of 50 to 150 gm. banana 
to the diet resulted in acid excretion 
of from five to thirty times the value 
for control periods. Since increases 
in the excretion of 5-HIAA induced 
by banana feeding are of the order 
observed for some adults with car- 
cinoid tumors, this is important to 
consider in making a diagnosis. 


OOOO 


ADULT LEADERSHIP 


Vol. 6, January, 1958 

*Executive development through theory and 
skill sessions. C. K. Ferguson.—p. 172. 

Vol. 6, February, 1958 

*What influences people to join organizations? 
L. K. Frank.—p,. 196. 

*Better interviewing techniques. 
faden.—p. 211. 


A. R. Gold- 


Executive Development. A_ well 
rounded management development 
program will provide an opportunity 
for theory building and skill practice, 
the inseparable twins of executiv de- 
velopment. In an atmosphere of sus- 
tained helpful honesty, skill practice 
gives the opportunity to see various 
behavioral examples and to compare 
these with individual impulses and 
skills. The behavioral laboratory as 
well as the discussion group provides 
the learning opportunity for manag- 
ers to observe others and to attempt 
to incorporate behaviors that seem ef- 
fective into their own repertory. The 
first aim of an executive development 
program is to help every manager see 
and discover as clearly as_ possible 
what his attitudes are. The best 
means yet devised to accomplish this 
task is to listen with understanding 
and let the other fellow talk. To this 
end then, the role of the discussion 
leader is to be neutral and catalytic. 
Feed-back helps, too, in this process 
of self-enlightenment and _ self- 
education. Feed-back techniques ac- 
celerate the process of autogenous 
(self-generated or _ self-produced) 
learning which is the end goal of the 
program. 

The Making of Membership. In this 
article a psychologist looks at organi- 
zations and the people who belong to 
them. What influences people to join 
any particular organization? The 
many answers to this question can be 
summed up as “personality needs.” 
The organization holds out to the pro- 
spective member the promise of some 
goal, outlet, or support which he is 
seeking. Specifically, the author states 
that individuals join organizations 
under coercion, by necessity, because 
of specific needs, interests, obliga- 
tions, out of loneliness, desire for 
distinction, or because of their aspira- 
tions. Sometimes they join because it 
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Left to right: Colebrook,* heavyweight; Summit,* Ferncliffe,* both extra-heavyweight; Skyline,* heavyweight. 


epun/ ; Dining begins with silverplate by Oneida. In every 


décor and price line—a pattern to meet your most exacting demands. 






See your food equipment dealer or write to Hotel and Restaurant Division 


ON E | DA & Sl LVERSM ITHS, Oneida, New York, makers of distinctive tableware. *TRADEMARKS OF ONEIDA LTD, ONEIDA, N.Y. 
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is expected of them. Sometimes they 
join because the organization relieves 
them of responsibility for decisions, or 
because they want to gain the protec- 
tion which comes through belonging 
to a particular group—a gang, a club, 
a union, an insurance or mutual aid 
association, a professional association, 
or because they want to cooperate in 
seeking better government or neigh- 
borhoods. Individuals join from weak- 
ness or from strength. It is the weak 
individual who is insecure and anx- 
ious, seeking power and position, who 
most often undermines the democratic 
character of an organization and 
causes dissention. 

Interviewing. Only by the continu- 
ous utilization of the concepts of em- 
pathy and insight, coupled with recog- 
nition of the field structure within 
which the interview takes place, can 
supervisors acquire competence in in- 
terviewing. Empathy—the imagina- 
tive projection of one’s own conscious- 
ness into another being—is desirous 
and necessary to understand the prob- 
lems and behavior of another. Insight 
—the objective evaluation of informa- 
tion obtained from another individual 
—is also necessary to have a real pic- 
ture of factors that are motivating 
and affecting the supervisor himself 
during the interview. The Gestalt, or 
field structure in which the interview 
takes place is equally as important 
as empathy or insight. The supervisor 
must not lose sight of the fact that it 
is his position in the organization that 
requires him to interview the em- 
ployee. The organization is the back- 
ground for the interview—as such, it 
must never be overlooked. To develop 
empathy, supervisors should work at 
active listening and interject knowl- 
edge gained from previous experience 
in situations that may have bearing 
on the new experience. Insight can be 
developed by asking honest and per- 
tinent questions, i.e.: Why do I find 
what this person is saying is interest- 
ing to me? Why don’t I like this per- 
son? And so on. Insight is also devel- 
oped in reviewing the interview or 
discussing it with others who are com- 
petent interviewers. Finally, question- 
ing of values and how these values af- 
fect relationships with those who hold 
or who represent different values is 
helpful in improving technique. 


AMERICAN RESTAURANT 


Vol. 42, January, 1598 

*Profit blueprints for modern restaurant oper- 
ation. G. L. Wenzel.—>p. 238. 

*A new approach to food cost control. 


Califano.—p. 61. 


A. N. 


Blueprint for Profit with Meat. 
This article discusses meat grades, 
important meat cuts, quality, portion 
sizes, and tenderness. A complete 
standard portion chart, meat portion 
costs, and suggested menu prices are 
also given. Comparing various fac- 
the author selects the Choice 
grade as the most satisfactory and 
profitable in the long run. The factors 
to consider in buying either a full 
loin or strip are given. The author 


tors, 
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does not recommend the purchase of 
the full loin and reveals that an oven- 
ready rib is worth about 12 cents over 
the “as is” rib. Beware of the butcher 
who cuts the pound price on a rib and 
leaves an inch or more of shortribs 
on the trim. You will pay more than 
if you had bought a legitimately 
trimmed rib at a higher price. Re- 
member that the butcher can cut his 
price at least 2 cents a pound for 
every extra inch of shortribs left on. 
The same thing applies to the expen- 
sive steaks and loin strips. Each extra 
inch of tail left on a steak or boneless 
strip beyond the normal 9 in. width 
enables a butcher to reduce the price 
per pound 32 cents, 23 cents, and 19 
cents for a total of 74 cents for the 
3 in. When you buy a strip, all you get 
is 9 in., no matter how much of the 
worthless flank is left on, so always 
specify 9 in. The author shows how a 
steak can easily be set off by a simple 
and inexpensive menu that will at- 
tract and hold customers. 

New Approach to Cost Control. A 
standard cost control system is one 
where calculations are made of what 
costs should be under normal condi- 
tions. In the author’s opinion this type 
of system solves many restaurant 
problems. After costs and recipes are 
standardized, control can be estab- 
lished by comparing standard per- 
formance with actual results and 
tracing the reason for the differences. 
Running the control system requires 
that recipes and information be kept 
up to date by means of periodic tests 
of yield under standardized prepara- 
tion procedures. Minor market price 
fluctuations are accounted for by 
means of recomputed factors. It is 
felt that standard costs are the 
proper basis for setting menu prices, 
as it is the quality of food, size of 
portions, and standard of service that 
the owner desires that should deter- 
mine the prices he charges. The most 
interesting feature of the standard 
approach to food cost control is that 
it can be adapted to any type of op- 
eration and used either as a periodic 
test or on a continuous basis. Also, 
standard food costs provide a good 
basis for allocation of payroll in order 
to determine the total cost of mer- 
chandise and labor for establishing 
menu prices. 


COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 
BUSINESS 

Vol. 24, January, 1958 
*Sanitation belongs in the phase. 
T. W. Minah.—p. 37. 


planning 


Plan for Sanitation. The director of 
dining halls at Duke University 
writes of the effects that a visit from 
a conscientious sanitation inspector 
had on old facilities and the planning 
of new food service departments. The 
inspector found surfaces that came in 
contact with food and all utensils 
satisfactory. However, checks of 
pipes, corners, mouldings, areas be- 
hind equipment, and so on, showed a 
lack of sanitation. The old facilities 
were stripped, remodeled, steam 
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cleaned, and rearranged. New plans 
were reconsidered as a result of the 
check: every corner, nook, and cranny 
of the new layout were checked for 
blind spots in construction that might 
later become inaccessible for clean- 
ing. Necessary equipment was placed 
so as to make all parts of each piece 
easily accessible, and all enclosures 
were eliminated. When doors were 
used, they operated as sliding doors 
on ball-bearing rollers in an open 
track that could not become clogged. 
Doors on equipment were also speci- 
fied as removable. Automatic storage 
and dispensing equipment was speci- 
fied for installation in areas that 
could be reached easily by doors and 
panels which could also be easily 
cleaned. Lower shelves of tables were 
specified to be built in sections that 
could readily be removed for clean- 
ing. Most tables were planned as mov- 
able, on wheels. Stoves and counters, 
the only pieces on pedestals, were 
specified as tightly sealed with backs 
easily accessible to cleaning. The ad- 
vice given to any planner by the au- 
thor is that he should consult his 
state board of health and obtain in- 
formation and layout from the Na- 
tional Sanitation Foundation. 


FOOD ENGINEERING 


Vol. 30, January, 1958 

*Freeze-drying ups quality of QM quick-serve 
R. G. Tischer and M. C, Brock- 
man.—p. 110. 


rations. 


*Do breadings cause spoilage? M. A. Benarde. 


-p. 113. 


Freeze-Drying. Three prime criteria 
for rations—acceptability, costs, and 
combat effectiveness—have led QM re- 
searchers to freeze-drying as the main 
source of supply for Army quick-serve 
meals. Advantages of freeze-dried 
products would appear to be: preser- 
vation without refrigeration, weight 
reduction, acceptability and palatabil- 
ity, appearance, handling economy, 
and operational efficiency. Freezing 
under high vacuum is the key to most 
of the technique’s advantages. Rigidly 
frozen material does not shrink. Mois- 
ture is lost from the outer surface, 
leaving a cork-like porous product 
with hollow spaces. This porosity 
greatly speeds rehydration. Evapora- 
tion from the frozen state curbs mi- 
gration of dissolved solids and since 
drying takes place at low tempera- 
ture, bacterial growth, enzyme ac- 
tivity, and adverse chemical changes 
are minimized. Freeze-drying is, how- 
ever, substantially more expensive 
than conventional procedures. Equip- 
ment is costly and the time required 
to reduce residual moisture at the end 
of the process adds to over-all costs. 
However, since the Army must bear 
the cost of delivering food to the ulti- 
mate consumer, the expense of remov- 
ing an extra pound of water can often 
be justified on economic grounds. In 
the case of the freeze-dry products, 
the cost of processing is quickly re- 
covered in savings in air transport. 
In rail shipment, weight reduction 
does not return more than one-half of 
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the man with 
the Lily Pian 
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Result: New products that offer new economies 


These recent Lily developments help you speed up serv- 
ice—with less effort, at less cost. 
The Man With The Lily Plan is tackling a problem—so he can 
help drop your costs to a minimum. Such unrelenting efforts 
have provided volume feeders with a cost-conscious team of new 
products, plus important improvements on proven products. 

For example, Lily* place settings (shown in kit) offer all 
kinds of economies—from soup to nuts. They’re completely 
disposable, thus eliminating labor costs involved in scraping, 
washing, drying and storing. They also eliminate need for 
dishwashers, expense of maintaining them, and additional cost 
of hot water, soap and detergents. 

Simplify service, lighten trays 

Lily place settings provide a matched service for nearly 
every food and beverage on your master menu. They re- 
quire less storage space, eliminate the expensive problem 
of breakage, cut time and effort involved in bussing. Lily 
paper service also simplifies serving and after-service. 

Volume feeders of all kinds use Lily place settings to 


save valuable time. and to reduce fatigue caused by carrying 
heavy, dish-laden trays. 
New Lily exclusive 
Lily offers three sizes of molded smooth plates: 6, 9, and 
10 in., plus two sizes of compartmented molded plates, 914 
and 1014 in. The 914 in. plate, made by Lily alone, has that 
extra rigidity needed for confident one-hand handling. Its “full 
depth” compartments control portions and costs better, keep 
foods and companion juices and gravies in place. 1044 in. 
plate has same features but allows for larger portions. 
Free samples 
Lily is constantly striving — through research, through 
product development, through product improvement — to find 
new economy measures, new convenience features. We'd be 
happy to show you how specific findings apply to your 
operation. We’d also be happy to send you free samples 
of the products above. Just write: Lily-Tulip Cup Cor- 
poration, 122 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York. 
*T.M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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the cost of the process, and boat 
transport is insensitive to this weight 
reduction. The advantages of the 
products are encouraging the Army 
to put great faith in the process. 

Do Breadings Cause Spoilage? If 
strict sanitary supervision is main- 
tained on a plant-wide basis, bread- 
ings, of themselves, cannot be a major 
source of microbial contamination in 
precooked frozen seafood. To estab- 
lish this fact, bacteriologic tests on 
various breadings obtained from 
manufacturers, retail outlets, and 
seafood processors were made. Retail 
and manufacturing sources showed 
low bacterial counts. However, some 
processors’ breadings had much high- 
er bacterial, mold, and yeast counts. 
Since fecal coliform were found in 
open receptacles along processing 
lines in these plants, contamination 
was apparently caused by dubious 
sanitary practices, rather than by the 
breading itself. Yeasts were identified 
as probably the ubiquitous Rhodotor- 
ula. Molds were predominantly Asper- 
gillus and Penicillium. The greater 
number of molds found in processors’ 
samples reflects the processing plants’ 
normally high humidity. Added nu- 
trients, such as egg, milk solids, malt 
extracts, and leavening, which were 
used in breading plants were isolated 
as good bacterial growth media. Three 
factors—added nutrients, high mois- 
ture content, and greater hydrogen- 
ion activity—tends to promote bac- 
terial growth in breadings. 


HOSPITAL MANAGEMENT 


Vol. 85, February, 1958 
*Use rice with your lenten meals.—p. 94. 


Rice for Lent. Meatless meals are 
simplified when rice is a definite part 
of the menu plan. Combining well 
with seafood, rice gives dishes a 
sturdy stick-to-the-ribs quality some- 
times lacking in luncheons and din- 
ners in which meats have been 
omitted. Rice also cuts the cost of ex- 
pensive shrimp or fish and carries the 
flavor of the accompanying sauces. 
Bulk rice bought in cloth bags should 
be washed in cold water before cook- 
ing. Clean packaged rice needs no 
washing. The several methods of cook- 
ing rice include the wire-net basket 
method, oven-steaming method, stock- 
pot-steamer method, and a _ special 
electric-range method. Rice may also 
be cooked in steam-jacketed kettles. 
Details concerning these methods of 
cooking rice are given, along with five 
recipes. 


HOSPITALS 


Vol. 32, January 16, 1958 

*Budget planning: how to prepare dietary 
budgets for large hospitals. G. L. Scholz. 
—p. 78. 


Dietary Budgets for Large Hos- 
pitals. In developing a budget, the 
dietitian should consult with the ad- 
ministrator or business manager so 
that the dietary budget will be in line 
with over-all hospital policy. Before 
listing and categorizing the funds 
needed, she should ask herself: (a) 
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if all the activities projected are nec- 
essary to accomplish the mission of 
the department, (b) if it is possible 
to eliminate or combine any services, 
and (c) if utilization of all resources 
—men, money, and materials — is 
made in an organized manner. A for- 
mat for laying out the budget must 
then be chosen: this may be a month- 
ly, quarterly, or annual format or a 
plan dividing the year into thirteen 
four-week periods. A forecast of food 
service costs will then be made. These 
costs usually consist of three major 
divisions: salaries, services, and sup- 
plies. Each must be broken down. 
After treating the salary and service 
costs, the raw food budget will get 
special attention. Very important here 
is the pricing of the menu and size 
of portions which should be deter- 
mined in conjunction with the hospital 
business manager or administrator. 
In the area of planning for food costs, 
a daily cost accounting system is in- 
valuable, since information on current 
prices or seasonal trends is then as 
close as a card file. To obtain total 
raw food cost for the budget pat- 
terned on a quarterly basis, multiply 
the total number of meals served per 
day by the cost per meal by the num- 
ber of calendar days in the quarter. 
In general, the dietitian should be 
concerned with the fine points and 
techniques of budget planning, and 
leave actual posting and other clerical 
tasks to clerks. 


INPLANT FOOD MANAGEMENT 


Vol. 5, January, 1958 
*Costs are up but menu prices fail to cover. 
J. E. Betts, Jr.—p. 39. 


Menu Prices and Rising Costs. The 
problem of ever rising costs of oper- 
ating the inplant cafeteria is serious. 
Cafeteria managers report that em- 
ployees resent increases in cafeteria 
prices even though consumer goods on 
the “outside” are marked up along 
with wage increases. The result of 
this attitude is that more and more 
workers bring their lunches to the 
shop and factory rather than pay the 
extra few cents in the inplant cafe- 
teria. One solution to this problem 
seems to be the snack-bar. Workers 
are happy to patronize the snack-bar 
and do not appear to object to paying 
15 cents for a roll and 10 cents for 
coffee. However, here we run into a 
conflict of principles. Wasn’t the in- 
plant cafeteria originally designed to 
supply wholesome, well balanced, at- 
tractively served meals? It is in the 
interest of the health and welfare of 
the workers to do just this. However, 
the cafeteria still loses money and 
management, faced with the problem 
of raising or not raising menu prices, 
must consider this: cafeterias are in 
business to supply food service at a 
reasonable price and to create an at- 
mosphere of good employee relations. 
How can it explain the grant of a 
labor pay raise that is taken away 
from the worker when he is faced 
with higher prices in the cafeteria? 
Management must hold a line and 
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cannot cut out other employee bene- 
fits to benefit the food service pro- 
gram, either. What can be done? 
Inplant Food Management plans to 
study the problem in future issues. 


INSTITUTIONAL FEEDING 
AND HOUSING 


Vol. 10, January, 1958 

*Purchasing sets your profit pattern. J. Brod- 
ner.—p. 22. 

Buying frozen foods.—p. 26. 

Buying meats.—p, 28. 

Buying fresh produce.-—p. 30. 

Buying canned goods.—p. 34. 

Watchdog for effective pricing. J. McNamara. 
—p, 38. 

How to write cost controls into your recipes. 
E. Blair.—p. 42. 

*Master-minding cost ratios with menus. 
A. B. Atkinson.—p. 62. 

*Reorganizing your kitchen for lower costs. 
J. Fishman.—p. 74. 

*Equipping your kitchen for tighter operation. 
J. E. Stephens.—p. 78. 

*Planning storage space for better investment. 
O. Webber.—p. 100. 

*Your dealer can help cut supply costs. I, 
Stern.—p. 108. 

*Plan for sanitation in layout. S. Keates.— 
p. 116. 

*How to cut waste disposal costs. H. S. 
Adams.—p. 120. 

*Organizing your maintenance program. J. L. 
Barron and A. J. Burner.—p. 126. 

*Designing labor-saving service stations, F. 
Schmid.—p. 156. 

*Communication devices save steps. W. Kahrl. 
—p. 164. 

*Better training and supervision. D. Lund- 
berg.—p. 174. 

*How to increase output per manhour.—W. 
Pinney.—p. 180. 

Vol. 10, February, 1958 

*What you should know about buying ham.— 


p. 14, 

*Citrus fruits—serve them many ways. E. 
Blair.—p. 30. 

*Product development report—food mixers.— 
p. 38. 


*Take the scrub out of cleaning.—p. 58. 


Purchasing. Food service operators 
should purchase in just enough quan- 
tity for immediate use. To make pur- 
chasing set the profit pattern, opera- 
tors should supply their receivers 
with efficient, written specifications 
that prescribe in detail quality, count, 
and weight of products to be received. 
To free the system from hidden op- 
erating costs, they should be careful 
to provide periodic spot checks to see 
that careless methods do not move in 
and create bad practices. The pur- 
chasing system as a whole should be 
reined-in by sufficient and adequate 
controls so that standards for mer- 
chandise, service, and methods are 
maintained. Some specific tips to get 
the system in line, include: Buy per- 
ishables to meet daily needs only and 
buy raw foods only three days in ad- 
vance. Buy grocery items and canned 
goods on a_week-to-week delivery 
basis. Use market quotations as a 
standard part of the buying routine. 
Use purchase orders wherever pos- 
sible. Get all available market infor- 
mation from government, newspapers, 
and radio sources. Talk to the pur- 
veyor’s salesmen. A series of tests in 
the kitchen to determine the yields in 
portions for different cuts of meat, 
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Pick up.......Set! 


Cut breakage, time-loss, Profit-loss — contact your 


Sani-Stack dealer or write direct today. 


Sani-Stack, 


quality products of METROPOLITAN WIRE GOODS CORP. 
N. WASHINGTON ST. and GEORGE AVENUE ® WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


THAT'S ALL THERE 1S TO IT 


with a gani-§tack, 


HANDLING SYSTEM 


The ultimate goal in any operation is full 
value for every working minute, every cubic 
inch of working area. For this, you want the 
Sani-Stack System. 


™ Sani-§tack, «sem 


1S DISH-HANDLING PERFECTION 


. -Revolutionizes the entire 
use-wash-use cycle 


... Shrinks seven steps (each a 
breakage opportunity) to two: 


1. PICK-UP 2. SET 


...Telescopes space requirements by 2/3 
... Cuts labor costs up to 71% 
... Pares breakage down by as much as 50% 


with Sant-§tack, 


AT YOUR SERVICE 


Breakage losses, estimated at anywhere from 
1/2% to 5% of annual gross volume, can be 
cut to the bone. 


Expensive kitchen hands, relieved of menial, 
mechanical chores, can be put to producing 
profits. Sani-Stack does it all more safely, 
efficiently in minimum time. 

Maximum sanitation and protection at all 
times. Open work Sani-Stack racks are self- 
cleaning, safe-stacking, Plastisol cushioned. 
There’s a rack for every need — each a com- 
ponent part of this sensational System that 
pays for itself. 


New Factory Opened January 1, 1958 


""Visit our booth A-20, N.R.A. Show, Chiccago."' 
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size of fish, and so on, should deter- 
mine the specifications exactly suited 
to the individual establishment. 

Cost Ratios and Menus. The menu is 
the heart of the volume feeding opera- 
tion and under any menu plan se- 
lected, the fundamentals and mechan- 
ics of running the operation will be 
similar. No matter what the establish- 
ment, these factors will influence it 
from day to day: seasonal changes, 
fluctuations in costs of raw ingredi- 
ents, changing preferences of the cli- 
entele, and weather. Some important 
requisites for making good menus 
include: cost consciousness, a com- 
plete understanding of the kitchen op- 
eration, high food standards, imagina- 
tion, creativeness, and artistic ability. 
For accurate menu costing, a file of 
standardized recipes with up-to-date 
cost figures and a carefully computed 
chart of meat costs based on raw and 
cooked weights are essential. Accurate 
records of menu experiences are val- 
uable. Such records should show how 
much food was produced and sold; if 
the item ran out; if there was over- 
production; amounts leftover; the 
day of the week; comments on sales 
competition offered by other menu 
items; any unusual situations or con- 
ditions; and the weather. When build- 
ing a menu, consider the cycle plan 
whereby the card is made up for a 
stated period, then repeated over and 
over. This type of menu offers the ad- 
vantage of perfectability. With re- 
peated performance, there is an 
opportunity to insure a better appor- 
tionment of work load, standardize 
the routine of preparation, and 
achieve the most efficient use of time. 

Reorganizing Your Kitchen. A basic 
rule to follow in designing or reorgan- 
izing kitchens is to keep functions— 
such as receiving, raw food prepara- 
tion, cooking, and serving—separate. 
The dishwashing area should be re- 
moved from the food handling and 
preparation area. The serving sec- 
tion should be as near as_ possible 
to the dining area. Waitresses should 
have a limited distance to walk be- 
tween the tables and serving section. 
The serving section should be adjacent 
to the food preparation section. Food 
preparation should be as close as 
possible to the receiving and storing 
section. Butcher shops and prelimi- 
nary vegetable preparation sections 
should also be nearby. The stew- 
ard’s office should have large windows 
to give the steward visual control 
over kitchen operations. Garbage 
should be placed outside the kitchen 
near the receiving area so that pick- 
up can be made without entering the 
kitchen. A garbage refrigerator and 
can washing facilities could be lo- 
cated near the place of pick-up. Ade- 
quate employee locker rooms and 
toilet facilities should be off the re- 
ceiving area, but not too close to the 
exit doors. 

Equipment for Close Operation. 
Planning the modern food facility in- 
volves the selection of specific equip- 
ment, its arrangement in depart- 
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ments, and the placement of the de- 
partments to aid the flow of traffic. 
There are other considerations of 
planning also. Specifically, be sure to 
consider the continued cost of repairs 
which will be based partly on the way 
food equipment is specified and in- 
stalled. Consider the cost of building 
repairs and of ventilation which is be- 
coming more and more important in 
modern kitchen design. Fuel and heat- 
ing costs are part of the daily operat- 
ing budget and must be brought into 
planning. When it comes to equip- 
ment, the smart operator tests his 
expensive pieces thoroughly before 
buying. Avoid hidden costs, such as 
providing machines that may cause 
injury to personnel. Higher insurance 
rates may result. 

Planning Storage Space. Advances 
in food packaging and _ processing 
have altered food storage plans and 
procedures. The main stores remain 
but are simplified by the partial 
readying of the various menu items. 
Meat, fish, and vegetable preparation 
sections previously incorporated in 
the main stores area are now being 
reduced in functional capacity. Items 
for long-term holding are placed on 
flats and dollies. Items for prompt 
usage are placed on mobile units and 
wheeled into refrigerated areas ready 
to issue. This eliminates most of the 
conventional refrigerator shelving 
and manual handling. Most substruc- 
tures for storage found in the kitchen 
are no longer needed. They can be re- 
placed by any top supported by a few 
pipe legs, cantilever-bracketed at the 
top and anchored to the floor slab by 
internal pipe dowels. This leaves the 
area under the fixtures open to park 
mobile units. Refrigerated storage fa- 
cilities have been greatly increased in 
new installations to accommodate 
food in transit. Wheel-in refrigerators 
are provided for finished bulk items 
loaded on mobile units. Two or three 
hours is a sensible holding time for 
finished items that are refrigerated 
before serving. With such refrigera- 
tion facilities, foods can be taken to 
the kitchen well ahead of the arrival 
of the cooking staff and held for peri- 
odic withdrawal by the cooks as prep- 
aration progresses. The latest devel- 
opment in food handling is specific 
food-holding equipment which handles 
both hot and cold foods. These units 
function equally well as service re- 
frigerators (operating from 35° to 
65°F.) or as hot food repositories 
(operating thermostatically from 
100° to 200°F.). The advantage of 
such flexibility is obvious. 

Dealers Help Cut Costs. Practice 
has proved that the dealer’s accumu- 
lated knowledge can help you effect 
substantial savings through planned 
purchasing. A running, up-to-date in- 
ventory and frequent consultations 
with your dealer are part of planned 
purchasing. One of the first prerequi- 
sites of a successful equipment-buying 
plan is that you see what you buy. 
Visit the dealer’s show rooms. Deal- 
ers will help by recommending the 
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quantities you need of each item. They 
will help select the correct pattern of 
equipment—china, linen, tableware— 
with due consideration for durability, 
design, and your decor. At the dealer 
showrooms you will learn the latest 
on labor-saving developments. 
Sanitation in Layout. The design of 
a more productive workflow will 
eliminate the high-cost factors in 
dishwashing. The most desirable 
working conditions found in a dish- 
room are: adequate ventilation, good 
lighting, and sound-deadened walls, 
ceilings, and dish tables. The best 
type of floor is the red quarry tile 
with flat grouted joints. In general, 
design of dishwashing facilities 
should conform to the requirements 
set forth in the National Sanitation 
Foundation standards. Location should 
not interfere with operation of other 
departments and _ should be _ rela- 
tively near the dining room door to 
avoid lengthy transport of soiled 
dishes. When economy is important, 
a minimum of sizes and shapes of 
glassware and dishes should be se- 
lected to avoid complicated dishwash- 
ing. Determine the size of the dish 
tables required by figuring the num- 
ber of racks to be used. Tables should 
be large enough to allow space for one 
or two people to take care of scraping 
and stacking before the dishes are 
racked for washing. Space on the 
soiled dish table should also be pro- 
vided for stacking service trays and 
for at least two racks to be filled with 
dishes at the entrance of the dish- 
washing machine. Racks should be 
easily accessible from both sides of 
the table. Silverware can be stacked 
in compartmented racks and placed 
in a soaking sink built into the table. 
There should also be a pre-rinse and 
garbage disposal system. Provide the 
dishwashing machine with an auto- 
matic detergent dispenser. Use a dry- 
ing agent in the final rinse spray sys- 
tem. If the number of people served 
is under five hundred, a low-cost fa- 
cility for glasswashing can be used. 
The duo-brush immersion type glass- 
washer which is installed in the soiled 
dish table can be manual or semi- 
automatic, and it does a thorough job 
of pre-washing. Plan for a straight 
run of clean space on the dish table 
wherever space will permit. Build in 
a soaking sink for the few hard-to- 
clean dishes that come out of the dish- 
water soiled. Provide sufficient mobile 
carts and plate dispensers for remov- 
ing clean wares from the department. 
Eliminate shelves over the clean dish 
table so dishes will not be stored but 
sent directly out of the department. 


Cut Waste Disposal Costs. To cut 
waste costs, the food service manager 
should plan menus that result in a 
minimum of waste. He should regu- 
larly check garbage volume. He 
should study labor costs in handling 
garbage, including can washing. Cost 
of can replacement is another expense 
item. Haulage, if by private contract, 
must be included in cost estimates. 
Garbage grinding has a number of 
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for Cooler, Cleaner, More Efficient 
and More Economical Food Service! 


HEAVY-DUTY VERSATILITY! 
TOASTMASTER 54” COMBINATION OVENS 


HEAVY-DUTY ovens with exact heat control. . 
electrically! Bake, roast to perfection—cut meat 
shrinkage as much as 15%! Full two-pan size 
sectional bake and roast units stack one above the 
other—offer ‘“‘Build-On” versatility. Bake section 
(top) has smooth one-piece core plate deck, elimi- 
nates hot and cold spots. Roast sections (bottom 
units) have pebble steel deck to prevent burning. 
Heavy insulation in each unit provides maximum 
heat retention—greater economy—and gives the 
coolest, cleanest cooking possible! Also a complete 
selection of 36” (1-pan size) all-purpose ovens for 
baking and roasting. 


H541BQR | 


The Complete Line of Electric Cooking Equipment 


‘TOASTMASTER 


**“TOASTMASTER” is a registered trademark of McGraw-Edison Company, Elgin, Illinois 


TOASTERS - BUN TOASTERS - SANDWICH GRILLS - BROILERS - FRY KETTLES - GRIDDLES - GRILLS 
HOT-FOOD SERVERS - HOT PLATES - OVENS - RANGES - WAFFLE BAKERS - FOOD WARMERS 
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FOOD SERVICE OPERATION! 


For years Southern has consistently and success- 
fully created special food serving equipment to meet 
the most unusual performance demands. “‘Custom- 
Bilt by Southern’”’ equipment can be designed, engi- 
neered, fabricated, installed and expertly fitted to 
available space for any food service operation. Get 
expert help today—call your ‘‘Custom-Bilt by 
Southern” Dealer, or write to Southern Equipment 
Company, 4550 Gustine Ave., St. Louis 16, Mo. 


84 National Award Winning Installations 


OUTHERN— 


EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


“CUSTOM-BILT BY SOUTHERN” DEALERS: ALABAMA, BIRMINGHAM—Vulcan Equip. & Supply Co.; MOBILE 
—Mobile Fixture Co. ARKANSAS, LITTLE ROCK—Krebs Bros. Supply Co. FLORIDA, DAYTONA BEACH— 
Ward Morgan Co.; JACKSONVILLE—W. H. Morgan Co.; MIAMI—J. Conkle, Inc.; ORLANDO—Turner-Haack Co.; 
ST. PETERSBURG—Staff Hotel Supply Co.; TAMPA—Food Service Equip. Co., Inc. GEORGIA, ATLANTA— 
Whitlock Dobbs, Inc. ILLINOIS, PEORIA—Hertzel’s Equip. Co. INDIANA, EVANSVILLE—Weber Equip. Co.; 
INDIANAPOLIS, MARION—-National China & Equip. Corp. 1OWA, DES MOINES—Bolton & Hay. KENTUCKY, 
LEXINGTON—Heilbron-Matthews Co. LOUISIANA, NEW ORLEANS—J. S. Waterman Co., Inc.; SHREVEPORT 
—Buckelew Hdwe. Co. MICHIGAN, BAY CITY—Kirchman Bros. Co.; DETROIT—A. J. Marshall Co. MINNESOTA, 
MINNEAPOLIS—Aslesen Co.; ST. PAUL—Joesting & Schilling Co. MISSOURI, KANSAS CITY—Greenwood’s 
Inc.; ST. LOUIS—Southern Equipment Co. MONTANA, BILLINGS—Northwest Fixture Co. NEBRASKA, 
OMAHA—Buller Fixture Co. NEW YORK, ALBANY—Lewis Equip. Co. NORTH CAROLINA, ASHEVILLE— 
Asheville Showcase & Fixture Co.; CHARLOTTE—Hood-Garduer Hotel Supply Corp. NORTH DAKOTA, FARGO— 
Fargo Food & Equip. Co. OHIO, CINCINNATI—H. Lauber & Co.; CLEVELAND—S. S. Kemp Co.; COLUMBUS— 
General Hotel Supply; TOLEDO—Rowland Equip. Co.; YOUNGSTOWN—W. C. Zabel Co. OKLAHOMA, TULSA— 
Goodner Van Co. PENNSYLVANIA, ERIE—A. F. Schultz Co.; PITTSBURGH—Flynn Sales Corp. SOUTH 
CAROLINA, GREENVILLE—Food Equipment Co. TENNESSEE, CHATTANOOGA—Mountain City Stove Co.; 
KNOXVILLE—Scruggs, Inc.; MEMPHIS—House-Bond Co.; NASHVILLE—McKay Cameron Co. TEXAS, CORPUS 
CHRISTI—Southwestern Hotel Supply, Inc.; SAN ANTONHO—Southwestern Hotel Supply, Inc. UTAH, SALT 
LAKE CITY—Restaurant & Store Equip. Co. VIRGINIA, RICHMOND—Ezekiel & Weilman Co. WEST VIRGINIA, 


CLARKSBURG—Parson-Souders Co. WISCONSIN, MILWAUKEE—S. J. Casper Co. CUBA, HAVANA—Equipos 
de Bar y Cafeteria, S. A. 
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distinct advantages, but initial cost of 
equipment, depreciation, repairs, type 


| and size of private sewerage system 
| all need to be evaluated. While the 


grinder may help solve the garbage 
disposal problem, combustible and 
non-combustible waste must still be 
handled and disposed of. If incineration 
seems indicated, the services of an 
architect or an engineer should be ob- 
tained so equipment of the correct 
type and capacity can be installed. 
Cleaning and Maintenance. Princi- 


| ples of standardization, employee 
| training, proper allocation of work, 


clear instructions and _ follow-up 
checks, can be applied to cleaning and 
maintenance operations. In this area 
of work, emphasis must be on effi- 
ciency, because only through efficiency 
can cleaning work gain greater pres- 
tige. On-the-job training is preferable 


| to group meetings and bulletins. Bul- 


letins are useful, however, in quickly 
communicating the “don’ts” in the 
cleaning operation. They can be hu- 
morous and should be posted regu- 
larly on the bulletin board. Staff meet- 
ings addressed by the supervisor can 
be held regularly to stress the impor- 


| tance of the work. Work should be al- 
| located by the supervisor on the basis 


of experience and knowledge. The 


| supervisor must know the times in- 
| volved in performing certain opera- 
| tions. Written instructions on the op- 
| erations involved in the cleaning of 
| structural and equipment surfaces 


should be part of the sanitation pro- 
gram and should be posted and used. 
New employees, especially, have re- 
course to such instructions. The step- 


_ by-step written procedure is also a 


check when things start slipping. 
Supervisory follow-ups are worthless 


| if corrective actions are not taken 
| when omissions and _ sub-standard 
| work are detected. Objective inspec- 
| tions and rating of the whole facili- 


ties are important in the program and 
should be done periodically by top 
management. 


Service Stations. In the dining room 


| the one piece of equipment absolutely 
| necessary to save time is the service 


or booster station. There are three 
basic types of service stands: (a) the 
counter type, (b) the dining room 


| booster station, and (c) the combina- 
| tion kitchen pick-up window and 
| service stand. Here is a detailed de- 


scription of how all three function, 
and of the different types of new and 
favorite equipment used in their op- 
eration. 


Communications Devices. There are 


| several types of communications sys- 


tems. The following merit serious con- 
sideration: electronic intercom speak- 
ing devices; electronic longhand, 
pneumatic tubes that transport actual 


| messages on paper; and simple micro- 


phone and speaker devices. Any one 
of these systems should save steps, 
provide proper timing so food orders 
are prepared together, reduce noise 
and confusion, and increase turnover. 


| In addition, a smoothly operating 
| system should help maintain cost con- 
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Mining no wot Ut 
P’tcton aun out of 


RINSE -DRY J 


REGULAR 
8 OZ. SIZE 


FROM @® RESEARCH CHEMISTS 


Low cost RINSE DRY speeds drying 
time, eliminates hand toweling ! 


Rinse Dry costs less and goes further. 
Economical! Average operation uses 
only 8 oz. a day. You save time and 
money—no waiting for dishes to dry— 
no tedious toweling — no spotting — no 
streaking. Results: better looking table- 
ware and speeded up handling. Cuts 
glass, dish and silverware inventories 
by as much as 25%! 


ECONOMICS LABORATORY, 


In Canada, Economics Laboratory (Canada) limited * In Sweden, Soilax AB 


Domestic and Latin American Sales Offices: 250 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
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Nothing Squeezes Profits Like Waste! 


FROM @® DISHROOM ENGINEERS 


New Scientific methods to reduce 
your dishroom overhead ! 


300 EL Dishroom Specialists are helping 
to reduce dishroom overhead every 
day. Backed by EL’s 32 years in the 
commercial dishwashing field, they are 
experts in every phase of dishroom pro- 
cedure. Let an EL man streamline your 
dishroom operation—reduce costly 
waste you never knew existed. 


INC. 







































































































































































has more kitchen uses than ever 


There is ample reason why Custom Chicken Base stands supreme 
among all chicken bases. But, remarkable flavor and quality 


are not alone responsible. 
Versatility of use is also extremely important. 


Experienced restaurant operators as well as expert food technicians 
are constantly at work in Custom’s experimental kitchen seeking 
practical (an essential word) new uses. And users of Custom Chicken 
Base are constantly kept advised of delicious, profitable, new recipes 


designed to enliven menus in all parts of the country. 


Your Custom jobber salesman can show you many of these 


wonderful aids especially provided for Custom Chicken Base. 


Ask him for some today. 


FOOD PRODUCTS, INC. 
701 N. Western Ave., Dept. JA-48, Chicago 12, Ill. 





Chicken & Rice Soup 


This is a soup of superb taste and 
richness. It is very easily prepared, 
low in cost, and quickly made. Has 
a high content of roasted chicken 
meat. 


Yieid—5 gallons 


Cost—Less than 40c per gallon 


Ingredients: 
1 Ib. Custom Chicken Base 
5 gals. boiling water 
1 Ib. cooked rice (dry weight) 


Method— 
Simply mix Custom Chicken Base 
into the boiling water. Add 1 Ib. of 
well-washed, flaky, cooked rice. 
Ready to serve immediately. 


Cugtom - Chiiekan Bage 
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trol by speeding food checks. Under 
the following physical conditions, a 
mechanical or electronic intercom 
system should soon pay for itself: (a) 
in multi-floor operations, (b) in large 
spread-out installations, even though 
on one floor, and (c) in places where 
visibility is obstructed and direct 
orders cannot be given. 

Training and Supervision. Super- 
visors need assistance in training, but 
the greatest part of employee training 
should be done by them. The training 
need not be formalized—most training 
will be on-the-job coaching. However, 
to institute effective training tech- 
niques, management must know what 
training is needed. Definite goals and 
standards must be found. Training 
goals should be set up for the over-all 
organization and for each task per- 
formed in every job. Supervisors 
must have the right attitude about 
training. Some of the points they 
should remember include: have pa- 
tience, avoid criticism of the “old 
way,” speed learning with plenty of 
praise, set realistic goals for improve- 
ment, recognize different mental ca- 
pacities, use job breakdowns, space 


| training sessions and limit them to 


%-hour periods. 

Increased Output. Increased output 
per man hours can be accomplished 
through a wage incentive program. 
With a good plan, the worker realizes 
that his own effort is the only meas- 
urement used to determine how much 
extra pay he’ll get. Regardless of the 
plan used, the incentives should be in 


| direct relation to the employee’s out- 
| put and performance. To properly 


establish and administer an incentive 


| program, the basic management foun- 


dation must be solid. Management 
controls, such as purchasing inventory 
quality and portion controls, must be 
working properly or the _ incentive 
plan, no matter how sound in concept, 


| is doomed. The person in charge of 
| the plan must have integrity beyond 


question. The plan itself could be one 


| of several types. Payments could be 


made quarterly, monthly, or at the 
end of the year as a bonus. Or, it 
could consist of the payment of flat 


| sums to everyone participating at the 
| end of each month. It might be a dis- 


tribution of net profits, with varying 
percentages to different workers. The 
program could be set-up to cover key 


/ men only. In the volume feeding oper- 


ation, this has proved most effective. 


| The successful plan inevitably concen- 


trates itself on specific problems and 
objectives and is based on sharing the 
increased profits resulting from the 


| increased productivity. 


Ham. Ham is available fresh and 
smoked. All smoked hams are cured, 
but not all cured hams are smoked. An 


| example of cured, unsmoked ham is 


“boiled ham.” Canned hams, too, are 
not always smoked, although they are 
always cured. The term “tenderized” 
is a meat packer’s slogan and not a 
grade of ham. The kinds of smoked 
ham on the market today include: 
cook-before-eating hams, ready-to-eat 
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FLOUR 
FOR 

MAN’S 

BREAD* 


A Brief History of Milling and 
Baking by SCIENCE WRITER 


Paring the Wheat Berry to its Core 


We must credit flour millers with solv- 
ing a most difficult problem — the 
separation of the wheat berry into its 
several parts so that we may have 
easily digested, fine, white flour and the 
delicious foods made from it. 


Let’s take a wheat berry apart and 
study its complexity. 


About one quarter of an inch in length, 
with a beard at one end, the wheat 
berry is a real problem to millers. The 
grains vary so greatly in dimension that 
they cannot be treated in any single 
way with completely uniform results. 


The Outer and Inner Layers 


The starchy core or endosperm of the berry is surrounded 
by three outer and three inner layers. The outer layers are 
known as the pericarp, which is made up of the epidermis, 
the epicarp, and the endocarp. 


The next three layers are the testa, which gives the grain its 
color, the episperm, and the aleurone cells, which contain 
protein. These layers cling to each other and to the endo- 
sperm, whereas the outer layers are brittle. All six outer 
layers are generally known as “bran.” 


The Germ 


Lodged in the endosperm is the germ from which the new 
plant springs. Separated from the endosperm and pressed, 
the germ will produce an oil rich in vitamins. If 
the germ is not removed from the berry, and goes 
through the milling process, the resulting flour 
will have inferior storage and baking qualities. 


Another difficulty faces the miller. The wheat berry is folded 
in on itself. This crease naturally catches dirt and dust, and 
it contains dark-colored cells of the dried-up pollen tube, all 
of which will contaminate the flour if not carefully removed. 


The Starchy Core 


Here is the millers’ goal, the starchy center of the wheat 
berry, which makes up about 85% of the total content, 
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CHAPTER XVII An Analysis of 
the Wheat Berry 


13% being bran and 2% germ. After solving all manner of 
problems in cleaning the berries of dirt and 


other foreign matter, and separating the 


endosperm from the other parts, the miller 
then begins the grinding and sifting pro- 
cedures which result in the richly creamy- 
colored, finely divided product that we call white flour. 


Credit Where Credit Is Due 


If we are to have white flour that bakes well, stores well, 
makes taste-tempting foods — and that is our preference 
by a wide margin — then millers must remove parts of the 
wheat containing many of the vitamins and minerals. As 
more knowledge about nutritional qualities became available 
in the past 25 years, the inescapable loss of vitamins and 
minerals during milling was recognized. 


White flour millers and white bread bakers then acted in the 
public interest to help protect our health. They enriched their 
good foods with vitamin B, (thiamine), vitamin B, (ribo- 
flavin), niacin (another ‘‘B’’ vitamin), and iron. 


In these days of interest in foodstuffs and what 

they do for us, let us not overlook the fact that 

wheat products are vital to us. To have robust 

good health we need carbohydrates, proteins, 

fats, vitamins, minerals. Enriched white flour 

and bread-stuffs are low cost, plentiful, energy 

foods. They contribute many of our essentia! food elements. 
We should not take them for granted, just because they are 
staples of our diet. A pioneer in vitamin research and a world 
leader in production of vitamins by the tons for enrichment 
and other worthy purposes, Roche is proud of its contribu- 
tion to better health. 


May We Help You? 


This is one of a series of articles which is being published in professional 
nutritional and dietetic journals, and which will be widely distributed 
for educational purposes. Reprints of this and all previous chapters are 
available without charge. Write to the Vitamin Division, Hoffmann- 
La Roche Inc., Nutley 10, New Jersey. In Canada: Hoffmann-La Roche 
Ltd., 1956 Bourdon Street, St. Laurent, P. Q. 


The next chapter titled: ‘Early Purifiers’’ will be published soon. 


* This is the title of a definitive history of milling hy John Storck and 
Walter Dorwin Teague, published by the University of Minnesota Press at 
Minneapolis and copyrighted 1952 by the University of Minnesota. It is used 
with permission as a source of material for this series of advertisements 


Enriched with vitamins and iron for better nutrition 
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Shown is the typical 
serving line installation. 
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| hams, fully-cooked or cooked hams, 


canned, and completely cooked hams, 
and the more heavily cured country- 
style hams. Related ham products in- 


| clude smoked picnics or lower section 


of the shoulder or foreleg and smoked 
shoulder butt. Styles of the shoulder 


| butt include the regular bone-in butt; 


the skinless, shankless butt; the bone- 
less, skinless ham shoulder butt. 
Citrus Fruits. Uses of grapefruit 
and oranges are many. It is suggested 
here that grapefruit is equally good 
on appetizer or dessert lists. Well 


| chilled halves are heightened in inter- 


| est by the addition of colorful gar- 


PUTS MORE LIGHT 
IN YOUR KITCHEN 


and a Fresh-Air Feeling! 


Get that fresh-air feeling and 
have plenty of light on your 
ranges. 


e A properly installed PLEDG- 
AIRE ventilation system removes 
all excess heat, all cooking fumes 
and grease vapors from your 
cooking equipment without cool- 
ing the food, and without drafts. 


e It’s thoroughly engineered in 
every detail. Requires no special 
lighting. Simply use regular ceil- 
ing fixtures and plenty of light 
floods the working surface with- 
out shadows! 


but what’s more .. . 


CLEANING MADE EASY © 


Any employee can remove filters 
without using tools and without 
climbing up on a ladder. Light, 
small size filters are washed and 
replaced in a matter of minutes! 


Investigate today... 


Models available for all cooking 
equipment: ranges, fryers, ovens, 
broilers, kettles and steamers; 
and for any layout, updraft or 
downdraft. 

Ask your dealer or consultant 
to include PLEDGAIRE in your | 
kitchen. 


Carries National Sanitation Foundation 
Seal of Approval 


own is a kitchen island unit, 


COCKLE VENTILATOR CO. 
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4573 Hamilton Ave 
Cincinnati 23 


California Ohio 





| *They did 


| *How to prepare portion-cut meats.—p. 


| nishes, a soupcon of other fruits or a 


scoup of sherbet. Served with stuffed 
olives, slivered ripe olives, diced avo- 
cado, or whole shrimp with sauce in 
the center of the half, the grapefruit 
really comes into its own. Hot, broiled 
grapefruit should be cooked slowly 
until lightly browned and _ heated 
through. The broiled grapefruit is de- 
licious served with various spices or a 
wine or liqueur. Nuts make a good 
topping, too. Grapefruit combines 
well with seafood, makes a tasty addi- 
tion to hot vegetables, and in fruit 
and vegetable salads brings out new 
flavors. Citrus juices are excellent for 
basting lamb or ham. They’re good 
served with pork, veal, duck, or chick- 
en. In desserts, the citrus fruits pro- 
vide the perfect answer for calorie 
counters. The classic Ambrosia can be 
varied for instance, by the addition of 
cointreau, curacao, or triple sec liq- 
ueurs, or by the addition of one or 
more other fruits. Many recipes and 
other suggestions for the use of citrus 
fruits are given. 


Food Mixers. Here is a complete 
run-down on food mixers, including 
a chart giving the size and capacities 
of food mixers used with everything 
from egg whites to shortening and 
sugar creamed. In choosing a mixer, 
some of the factors to consider are 
capacity, cleanability, and how it can 
best fit into production needs. The 
right attachments and accessories will 


| make a mixer one of the most useful 


machines in the kitchen. The cost of 
machines varies according to size and 
capacity. The 20-qt. machines cost 
around $500. The 30- to 60-qt. group 
may cost $900 to $1300; the 80- to 
120-qt. models, from $1550 to $1900. 
Differences in prices often depend on 
the number of accessories that are in- 
cluded as standard equipment. It is 
recommended that a mixer be depreci- 
ated and replaced within ten years. 
Mixers should be located close to both 
work tables and sinks for quick dis- 
posal of soiled bowls and utensils. 
Allow ample space in front of, and on 
both sides of the mixer to permit 
efficient use of attachments. 


INSTITUTIONS 


Vol. 42, February, 1958 

*What causes accidents in institutions. E. F. 
Ahern.—»p. 7. 

it with processed foods. 

Kotschevar.—p. 10. 
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*Sanitation for food service workers. T. M. 
Richardson.—p. 34. 

*Ventilation. W. M. Cockle.—p. 39. 

*Planning for banquets. S. M, Hartt.—p. 49, 


*How to prepare lamb specialties.—p. 91, 

*Selecting quality lamb.—p. 92. 

*Purchasing of lamb.—p. 93. 

*Lamb cookery.—p. 96. 

*Glazing process reduces bakery pan problems, 
—p. 111. 


Causes of Accidents. Lack of atten- 
tion on the job and carelessness are 
behind most accidents. Untidiness, 
building dangers such as too-fast re- 
volving doors, machine dangers, and 
unclean or sloppy premises are other 
common causes. Since the most com- 
mon type of accident is falls, the fol- 
lowing unsafe actions that may cause 
falls are given: defective eyeglasses, 
defective shoes, non-use of stair hand- 
rails, and daydreaming. Unsafe physi- 
cal conditions that cause falls include: 
broken steps, defective handrails, in- 
adequate lighting, loose nosing on 
steps, wet or slippery floors, ice, gar- 
bage, and debris on the floor. 

Processed Foods. This article tells 
how a western university’s food serv- 
ice department — equipped to serve 
only 4,500 meals a day—was asked to 
serve 18,000 for a youth convention. 
The seemingly impossible task was 
accomplished by the use of prepor- 
tioned, processed foods at a savings 
of 2 per cent on food and labor costs 
combined. Every step of the operation 
was well worked out long in advance 
of the convention. Detailed explana- 
tions of how the operation was planned 
and what happened when planning was 
put into practice are given. 

Preparing Portion-Cut Meats. 
Thickness alone determines the broil- 
ing time of meats. When cooking 
steaks, time schedules and rack posi- 
tions of broilers must be changed for 
thickness. Thick frozen steaks are bet- 
ter when thawed before cooking. Steaks 
1 in. or less thick are best if cooked 
while still frozen. Steaks between 
1 and 1% in. thick are equally good 
whether cooked thawed or frozen. In 
general, most meats can be prepared 
without thawing. A frozen roast re- 
quires an additional 15 to 20 min. 
cooking time per pound and oven tem- 
peratures should be kept between 300° 
and 325° F. 

Sanitation for Workers. This article 
presents material prepared for a san- 
itation course for food service em- 
ployees. Subject of the lecture is food 
poisoning. Points covered include: 
explanation of salmonellosis, strepto- 
coccus, typhoid fever, bacillary dysen- 
tery, and amebic dysentery infections. 
Chemical food poisoning by arsenic, 
lead, copper, zinc, and cadmium are 
also discussed. Trichinosis, pork tape 
worm, and beef tape worm are pre- 
sented. The spreading of infectious 
bacteria is discussed. Subjects taken 
up under this heading include: im- 
properly washed vegetables, contam- 
ination of foods by employees who are 
carriers of disease, contamination of 
foods by any employee due to unclean 
hands after visiting the toilet, contam- 
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Hall Baking Dishes make portion control auto- 
matic. The capacity of the dish assures uniform serv- 
ings of the desired size — no need to depend upon the 
server’s skill. Hall ware also gives the chef an oppor- 
tunity to prepare economical recipes which make 
profitable menu attractions. Write for Bulletin SM-1. 


THE HALL CHINA COMPANY « EAST LIVERPOOL, OHIO 


The World’s Largest Manufacturer of Fireproof Cooking China 


DISH 
AN, ADDED SECRET SERVING or SALAD 


: ef THE SECRET PROCESS EXTRA DEEP BAKER 
a 
ee SES 


Secret Process HALL CHINA plated with 
lustrous nickel-chrome by a secret process. 


Write for Bulletin MC-65 
LOBSTER CASSEROLE 
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Steam Jacketed 
Tilting Diet Kettles 
of Stainless Steel 


For small batch cooking, we sug- 
gest Model DTK, with its full steam 
jacket to provide fast and even dis- 
tribution of heat over the entire 
cooking surface. Ideal for thawing 
and cooking of frozen foods. Table 
top design saves space. Mirror buff 
finish for easy cleaning. 


We also make a diet kettle with 
steam supplied by a fully automatic 
self-contained gas or electric fired 
system that is very efficient. 


Ask for Fal@er No. A-18. Address 


HUBBERT 


1311 PONCA ST., BALTIMORE 24, MD. 


| relation to blower capacity. 
| should allow approximately 1500 to 
| 2000 ft. per minute velocity. This 
| velocity moves the air at the correct 
| speed but without rumbling noise. Fil- 
| ters must be installed in canopies so 


ination of foods by rats, flies, and 
roaches. Other subjects discussed are: 
contamination of foods by workers 
with infected hands; contamination by 
customers, waiter, or waitress; im- 
proper use hand towel; contamination 
via the sandwich preparation table, 
the refrigerator, and sewerage. Drink- 
ing water, storage and dispensing of 
milk, handling of pies and other pas- 
tries with cream fillings, and handling 
of commercially prepared sandwiches 
as well as the proper uses of cracked 
ice are discussed. 

Ventilation. The way to more com- 
fortable working conditions and clean- 
er wall and working surfaces with 
cooler, fresher air is provided by the 
range canopy or hood exhaust, and 
the ventilator exhaust. The canopy 
or hood is connected to a blower (cen- 
trifugal type) that carries a Certified 
Performance Rating. This blower has 
forward or backward curved blades, 
with belt or direct drive made to oper- 
ate against static pressure set up by 
the ductwork. Propeller fans do not 
operate satisfactorily against duct re- 
sistance and should not be used for 
canopy ventilation. The ductwork to 
the blower must be sized according to 
the exhaust air requirements and in 
Ducts 


that ducts will be protected from fires. 


| Filters should also be installed with a 
| trough to drain grease. Adequate can- 
| opy illumination is desirable. A more 
| modern method of coping with cook- 


ing heat and odors is the range venti- 
lator. This type of ventilator must 
also have properly sized ducts and 
blowers. With range ventilators, the 
area of fire hazard is greatly reduced, 
and the surfaces are readily accessible 
for cleaning and surfacing. No special 


| lighting is needed. Thermostats work 
| properly, pilot lights are not snuffed 


out, food is not cooled, and ovens keep 
their heat under a ventilator. 


Banquet Planning. This article gives 
an approach to planning for banquet 


| service that will be useful to operators 


who are thinking of expanding exist- 


| ing banquet facilities or of going into 
| the banquet business. Some goals for 


banquet service and the policies that 
might result are given. Good service, 
high quality food, the use of atmos- 
phere, decorated vs. fresh foods, reser- 
vations, and leadership are some of 
the policies discussed. For the opera- 
tor new to the banquet business, the 
author lists valuable sources of prac- 
tical information. 


Lamb Specialties. Braised lamb 
shanks served with minced vegetables, 
roast shoulder of lamb with sliced 
summer squash, rolled shoulder roast 


| lamb, and Scotch barley broth served 


with lamb shank are just four of the 
eighteen delicious lamb specialties 
presented. Recipes and instructions 
for preparation of the eighteen spe- 
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cialties are presented in detail along 
with photographs. 

Selecting Lamb. Lamb prices are 
usually highest in the spring, lowest 
in the fall and winter. Lamb differs 


from beef and veal in that it is not 


marketed directly in terms of carcass 
weight but in terms of carcass pound- 
age in relation to age. Designations 
for lamb are: spring lamb and 
“springers,” lamb, yearling, and mut- 
ton. The grading factors for each 
classification (by age) are based on 
conformation and quality. The U.S, 
grades are Prime, Choice, Good, Util- 
ity, and Cull. Packers’ grades and 
brand names closely parallel govern- 
ment grades. The style of cutting 
lamb varies less than for any other 
meat. The carcass is divided into the 
hindsaddle and the foresaddle. Primal 
cuts, the legs and loins, come from 
the hindsaddle. 

Purchasing Lamb. Buy lamb, either 
frozen or fresh, only by specification. 
Include in specifications: cut, grade, 
size, weight, and trim. Use specifica- 
tion charts provided by many of the 
packers to buy fabricated cuts, oven- 
ready roasts, and portion-ready lamb 
items. In this area, the buyer musi 
depend on the distributor and his own 
knowledge of quality as government 
grading is not entirely clear. Lamb 
may also be cut to the buyer’s own 
specifications. Frozen lamb requires a 
storage temperature of 0°F. unless it 
is to be stored for any length of time; 
then a temperature of —10°F. or 
lower is recommended. Fresh or 
chilled lamb is extremely perishable 
and should not be stored for any 
length of time. It must be handled 
with the utmost care and should not 
be placed near highly aromatic 
fruits, vegetables, or other meats. 

Lamb Cookery. A review of the 
principles of cooking lamb, this article 
gives the correct methods for broiling 
the small, tender cuts of lamb and 
mutton, for roasting lamb, and broiling 
chops. Braising, panbroiling, and fry- 
ing are also discussed, and full pro- 
cedures are given. 

Glazing Pans. When baking pans 
are treated with a silicone coating, the 
messy chore of pan cleaning and scour- 
ing is eliminated and only warm water 
and a mild detergent are needed for 
cleaning. Baked products are easily 
released without greasing, thus time 
formerly spent in greasing pans can be 
used for other tasks. Siliconized pans 
accumulate no burnt or decomposed 
grease. 


THE MODERN HOSPITAL 


Vol. 90, February, 1958 
*Aged patients need 
M. C. Moore.—p. 104. 


Nutrition Lessons for the Aged. 
Protective diets for elderly people are 
protective in the sense that they are 
adequate and normal, providing the 
older person with what he needs to 
sustain health. This article explains 
and gives examples of an approach to 
normal and corrective nutrition educa- 


lessons in nutrition. 
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High Note in Infant Nutrition 


Gerber High Protein Cereal offers extra nutritive value through 
its high protein content. It’s 35% protein — derived from a well- 
balanced blend of oats, wheat, soya and yeast. Like all Gerber 
Baby Cereals, it’s enriched with iron, calcium and B-vitamins — 
is pre-cooked and ready to serve with milk Gerber 

or formula. Unusual, nut-like flavor is well [ERR 
accepted by both babies and toddlers. 


Gerber. High Protein Cereal ta4 
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128 HAPPY 
EATERS 


The next time you’re think- 
ing of what to serve for dessert 
—why not try Jullicum? Julli- 
cum combines smoothly and 
thoroughly with milk to create 
custard desserts and flavored 
milk drinks that are so nutri- 
tious, good tasting, easy to pre- 
pare, and economical, too! 


Nutritious because Jullicum 
contains rennet enzyme action 
which aids the digestion of 
milk. It makes the perfect des- 
sert for kids from 1 to 100. 


Good tasting because Julli- 
cum comes in a variety of 
flavors that appeal to the most 
finnicky taste: 


Vanilla 
Coffee 
Strawberry 
Orange 
Lemon 


Black Raspberry 
Lime 
Almond 
Caramel 
Peppermint 

Easy to prepare because Jul- 
licum is liquid—no waiting for 
lazy powders to dissolve. 


And Jullicum is so economi- 
cal! A pint bottle costs only 
$1.50 and makes 128 full 4 
ounce custard servings. About 
a penny a serving. 


So from each bottle of Julli- 
cum you'll get 128 happy eat- 
ers. Why not order a case 
today? A 6 pint case is eco- 
nomically priced at $8.00 ($9.00 
west of the Mississippi) express 
prepaid. For your convenience 
use the handy order form 


Jullicum 
5717 Christian Street 
Philadelphia 43, Pa. 


Gentlemen: 
Please send me —__ cases of Jullicum. 
Enclosed is my check or money order 


Pi ee 


1 would like the following flavors: 


Print Name ..... 


Hospital, School, 
or Institution .. 


Address 


| tion that can help impress on older 


people the necessity of following sound 
eating patterns. The need for ade- 


| quate liquid intake is explained in 


terms that are impressive and simple; 
the need for adequate amounts of pro- 


| tein is explained, and it is emphasized 


that the best and cheapest source of 


| this food is found at breakfast; good 
| sources of calcium are pointed out 
| and a simple method of adding pow- 


dered milk to whole milk to provide 
a daily quota of calcium is given. For 
the patient who has too much milk, 
sources of iron are given. It is ex- 
plained that the egg eaten at break- 
fast will also help raise hemoglobin 
and that liver several times a week is 
fine. If a patient is on a bland or 
low-cost diet, he can be reminded that 
one common breakfast cereal is so 
highly enriched with iron that a single 
serving will supply all the iron recom- 
mended for a day. Vegetables and 
fruits are cited as sources of ascorbic 
acid, and vegetables are chosen for the 
patient should he object or be unable 


| to obtain fruits. In adapting a normal 


diet for an older person, the outstand- 
ing need is to include many highly 
protective foods because caloric needs 


| have lessened and ability to use the 
| food may also have lessened, although 
| nutritive needs remain high. 


| RESTAURANT MANAGEMENT 


Vol. 82, January, 1958 

*Fresh fruit desserts for winter.—p. 50. 

Add unusual dishes to your menu. A. Easton— 
p. 54. 


*How to make puff pastry. M. R. Ericson and 


R. Aschwanden.—p. 66. 
Fresh Fruit Desserts. While winter 


| still doesn’t offer peak abundance in 


most fruits, supplies and prices in 
many items are low enough to make 
fresh fruit desserts profitable. This 
is partly because the word “fresh,” 
especially when applied to fruit, has 


| menu magic in winter. To capitalize 


on this appeal, the operator should 
follow the availability picture at the 
local supplier’s closely. Prices should 
be weighed sensibly—slight price dis- 
advantages can be outweighed at cer- 
tain times. Dramatize fresh fruit of- 
ferings by giving them eye-catching 
arrangements in fillings and toppings 
of cakes and pastries, as well as the 
more usual compotes and fruit cups. 
When making fresh fruit pastries and 
cakes, explore the possibilities of con- 
venience mixes and pre-made cakes 


| and shells which can be used to cut 


costs and still produce excellent re- 
sults. This article is accompanied by 
sixteen specific suggestions and reci- 
pes to make the most of fresh winter 
fruits. 


Puff Pastry. Here is an article that 
presents a step-by-step procedure for 
making puff pastry, patty shells, and 
Napoleons. A series of photographs 
corresponding to _ directions give 
graphic insight into the special art. 
In addition, suggestions for puff pas- 
try canapes, entrées, and desserts and 
ways to prevent failure in preparation 
and baking are given. 
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SCHOOL LUNCH JOURNAL 


Vol. 11, December, 1957 
*Helping children learn nutrition. W. J, 
Jacobson.—p. 30. 


Teaching Children Nutrition. For an 
effective program of nutrition educa- 
tion, there should be activities related 
to nutrition in each of the years of 
elementary school. In the study of 
health, science, home and family life, 
and the social sciences, experiences in 
nutrition education can be developed, 
The school lunch department, too, can 
serve as a stage for learning. Here 
children can discover what kinds of 
food make up nutritious lunches and 
experience the pleasures of discover- 
ing new foods. The school lunchroom 
can also serve as an observation cen- 
ter for teachers, administrators, school 
nurses, and doctors as well as school 
lunch personnel. It is the one place 
where nutrition lessons can be evalu- 
ated as to their effectiveness on the 
children’s food habits. The _ school 
lunchroom can also publish its weekly 
menus to aid parents. An additional 
step could be the publishing with the 
menus lists of suggested foods 
that would insure an adequate diet 
for the day. 


WHAT’S NEW IN 
HOME ECONOMICS 


Vol. 22, February, 1958 
*More about fats in everyday meals. F. L. 
Beinert.—p. 48. 


Fats in Ordinary Meals. In this ar- 
ticle, a discussion of solid and liquid 
fats commonly used as recipe ingredi- 
ents is presented. There are many 
prevailing misconceptions concerning 
the real nature of fats commonly 
termed “saturated” and “unsaturated.” 
Popular belief has it that all liquid 
fats and oils are unsaturated, solid 
fats saturated. Certain unsaturated 
fatty acids are generally termed “es- 
sential” in human diet because their 
need has been established for experi- 
mental animals and because they can- 
not be synthesized by the body. This 
does not mean that all so-called “satu- 
rated” fats are not essential or valu- 
able in human nutrition. On the con- 
trary, all fats commonly incorporated 
into the American diet contain both 
saturated and unsaturated fatty acids 
in varying proportions. Corn oil, so 
high in unsaturated fatty acids, also 
contains about 12 per cent saturated 
acids. Cottonseed oil, which is also 
categorized as “unsaturated,” contains 


about 25 per cent saturated fatty acids. — 


Coconut oil, generally classed as @ 
saturated fat, contains about 10 per 


cent unsaturated fatty acids. These : 


facts serve to point up the fallacy of 
statements to the effect that all liquid 


or soft fats (oils) are unsaturated, all 7 


solid fats are saturated. Frequent con- ~ 
fusion reigns concerning the process © 
of hydrogenation which, it is often a8- — 
sumed, completely saturates fatty © 
acids. Actually, in hydrogenation the — 


polyunsaturated fatty acids are Tre- ~ 


duced, but, considerable proportion is 
retained. 
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Proved in over 100,000 installations! 


AMF LOWERATOR’ 
IS THE QUALITY SYSTEM 
FOR AUTOMATIC 


SERVICE-LEVEL DISPENSING 


Check these proven advantages of Mobile AMF Lowerator Dispensers: 


DEPENDABLE, DURABLE, SANITARY 

. Trouble-free, stainless-steel calibrated spring mechanism in- 
sures perfect service-level dispensing. 

. Stainless-steel cover, corrosion-inhibited steel bottom assure 
sanitation, easy cleaning. 

. Horizontal rubber bumpers give all-around protection. 

. Built to last! All bends reinforced, all joints welded! 

HEATED 

5. Thermostats (adjustable to 200°F.) for ideal heating. 

. Double blowers assure controlled circulation of preheated 
air. 

. Efficient electrical heating system (Underwriters’ Laboratories 
approved), plus complete insulation. 

» Recessed on-off switch, pilot light, lock plug, (36 rubber- 
jacketed cord included). 

“PAMPERS” CHINA 

9. Alignment posts protect, position china... facilitate easy 
removal of dishes. 


LOWERATOR 


SELF-LEVELING DISPENSERS 


10. Stored china is protected from chipping, breakage, rough 
handling, all dirt and dust. 
11. Vertical steel guides perfectly align racks, trays. 


MOBILE 
12. Ball-bearing, full-swivel casters for easy wheeling and 
positioning. 


IDEAL SERVICE LEVEL 
13. Top dish always at ideal serving level, whether unit is full, 
half-filled, nearly empty. 


Every mobile AMF Lowerator Dispenser has these proven 
advantages. Proved by more than 500,000 mobile Lowerator 
Dispensers in daily operation... filling dish-handling require- 
ments... around the world. Advantages that guarantee effi- 
ciency, speed and economy in large food operations and small. 
For long, trouble-free dispenser life, depend on the experience 
of AMF Lowerator. 


*LOWERATOR is the registered AMF trademark for self-leveling dispensers. 


Your Food Service Equipment Dealer will assist you in planning 


the AMF Lowerator Dispenser System suited to your needs. Consult him 


or write for Catalog illustrating the complete AMF Lowerator Dispenser System. 


LOWERATOR DIVISION 
American Machine & Foundry Company 
AMF Building » 261 Madison Ave. 
New York 16, N. Y. 





BIOGRAPHICAL NOTES FROM THE HISTORY OF NUTRITION 
Sir Edward Mellanby—April 8, 1884—January 30, 1955 


Although Glisson wrote his classic description of rickets in 1650, the actual 
cause of the disease was long undiscovered. As late as 1914, there were many 
conflicting theories as to its cause. Infection, glandular disturbance, lack of 
hygienic care, too little fat or protein, too much carbohydrate, calcium or phos- 
phorus deficiency, and acidosis were some of the suggested factors involved. To 
Edward Mellanby goes the credit for experimental production of rickets in puppies 
and control of rickets by diet. In 1918-19, Mellanby published the results of some 
four hundred experiments with puppies in which he showed that cod-liver oil, and 
less effectively butterfat, cured or prevented experimental rickets, but that olive, 
cottonseed, or linseed oil did not. He began these experiments in 1914 when the 
British Medical Research Council (then Committee) asked him to study calcium 
and phosphorus balance in rickets. This was the beginning of the era of controlled 
experiments leading to the discovery of the individual vitamins. 

Mellanby’s interest in nutritional investigations continued throughout his life. 
He discovered an anticalcifying factor in oatmeal and first named it “toxamin,”’ 
then later (1937) identified it as phytic acid. He studied extensively the influence 
of vitamin A on the nervous system, and discovered that the agene process for 
flour produced a toxic substance which caused hysteria in dogs. 

He also was active in international work on nutrition in the Health Organization 
of the League of Nations. He served as Chairman of the International Conferences 
on Standardization of Vitamins in 1931 and 1934, and Chairman of the Technical 
Commission on Nutrition which prepared the first internationally agreed standards 
for dietary requirements (1936). 

In 1933 Mellanby was made secretary of the British Medical Research Council 
(but continued to the end of his life his own personal researches), and during 
World War II, was responsible for the scientific control of the feeding of the 
people of Great Britain. He introduced fortification of margarine with vitamins A 
and D and added calcium to the war-time bread. His administrative ability, his 
devotion to research, and his wide knowledge of medical problems were matched 
by boundless energy. He was a big, handsome, friendly man of simple, generous, 
and lovable character, who, when preoccupied with administrative problems, 
could be forbidding and unapproachable, and his forthright manner offended some 
who did not know him well. 

Edward Mellanby was born in West Hartlepool, England, the fourth son of John 
Mellanby, a shipyard manager. At school, Mellanby excelled in sports and also won 
prizes in science. He took his degree in science and physiology at Cambridge, 
where he worked under F. G. Hopkins and from whom he gained his interest in 
biochemistry which led him later into paths of nutritional research. While still 
a student, Mellanby published his first research paper (1908) on the excretion of 
creatine and creatinine in hepatic disease. He took his medical training at St. 
Thomas’ Hospital, London, and was Demonstrator in Physiology from 1909 to 
1911. In 1913, he became Lecturer and later Professor of Physiology at King’s 
(now Queen Elizabeth) College for Women, and in 1920, became Professor of 
Pharmacology at the University of Sheffield. Many honors were conferred on him, 
including a knighthood. He travelled widely and was guest lecturer at Vanderbilt 
University in the United States in 1947. 

Mellanby married May Tweedy, who is a distinguished scientist, and best known 
to nutritionists for her work on dental caries and vitamin D. 

In 1949, Mellanby retired from official duties to devote himself to research. He 
died on January 30, 1955. 

REFERENCES: Platt, B.S.: Obituary—Sir Edward Mellanby, G.B.E., K.C.B., 
M.D., F.R.C.P., F.R.S. Brit. J. Nutrition 10: 177, 1956; Meiklejohn, A.P.; Sir 
Edward Mellanby. Am. J. Clin. Nutrition 3: 246, 1955; Dale, H.: Biographical 
Memoir. Royal Society 1: 193, 1955; Harington, C.: Edward Mellanby. Brit. 
Med. Bull. 12: 3, 1956 (Memorial number to Sir Edward Mellanby.)—Contributed 
by E. Neige Todhunter, Ph.D., Dean, School of Home Economics, University of 
Alabama, Tuscaloosa. 
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P.B. Porton-Ready 
Pork Cutlets .. 


‘A favorite with our institutional 
customers. It will be for you. A 3 
02. portion currently costs 16c. 


ENJOY THESE 
EXTRA ADVANTAGES 


@ PAYROLL ECONOMY! 

gS DEPENDABLE QUALITY! 
INVENTORY CONTROL! 
WASTE ELIMINATION! 
MENU VARIETY! 


LZER. BROTHERS’ Portion-Ready Meats give you the RESULTS you want... ‘te COMMU oT cat 


_with Pfaelzer Brothers 


Portion-Ready Meats 


Portion-Perfect! eee for Perfect Portion Control ® 


Avoid costly waste, undesir- 
able by-products, cutting 
losses, shrinkage . . . and other 
“hidden costs” that make it vir- 
tually impossible to determine 
exact portion costs from the 
price per pound.. 


With P.B. Portion-Ready Meats, your first cost is your 
final cost. Control is automatic. 


Purchases can be made and menus planned with 
complete certainty that meal budgets will be met. 


P.B. Portion-Ready meats are cut to your specifica- 
tions. They are always uniform in size and quality, 
invariably making a favorable impression when 
served. 


More and more institutions are effecting economies 
with this modern management technique. Let us 
show how you can achieve greater efficiency in 
your food department. 


Have a P.B. representative call to give you further 


details. 
plaelzer 


serene INC. 


Union Stock Yards « 939 West 37th Place « Chicago 9, Illinois 





4ist Annual Meeting—Philadelphia. 
Determined to have the 41st Annual 
Meeting excel all others in program 
interest, social functions, and exhib- 
its, two major committees enthusiasti- 
cally formulated their plans early in 
January. The most significant period 
of the year, October 21-24, has as- 
sumed substance and dimension in the 
minds of its architects, the Pennsyl- 
vania Dietetic Association’s Advisory 
Committee for the 41st Annual Meet- 
ing and the A.D.A. Program Planning 
Committee. 

The Advisory Committee, headed by 
Miriam E. Lowenberg, Ph.D., of 
Pennsylvania State University, Presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania Dietetic As- 
sociation, is composed of: Melva Bak- 
kie, Carnegie Institute of Technology; 
Evelyn A. Carpenter, Philadelphia 
General Hospital; Margaret C. Mad- 
den, Philadelphia Psychiatric Hos- 
pital; Katherine Louser, Norristown 
State Hospital; and Katherine H. 
Fisher, Ph.D., Pennsylvania State 
University. 

Edith A. Jones, National Institutes 
of Health, Chairman of the Program 
Planning Committee, and Dolores 
Nyhus, California Department of 
Health, Co-Chairman, met shortly 
after the first of the year with ex- 
officio members E. Neige Todhunter, 
Ph.D.; LeVelle Wood; and members 
of the Headquarters staff. 

The Benjamin Frankin and Belle- 
vue Stratford have been selected as 
the headquarters hotels because of the 
adequacy of guest and meeting rooms. 
A number of Philadelphia’s hostelries 
which will provide accommodations 
will be listed in the reservation form 
which will appear first in the May 
issue of the JOURNAL. 

As is customary, the directors and 
staffs of approved dietetic internships 
will meet on Saturday and Sunday 
afternoon, October 18 and 19. 

The House of Delegates will con- 
vene on Monday and will conclude its 
business early Tuesday morning. 

Traditionally the general sessions 
will be opened formally Tuesday 
morning and will continue until late 
Friday afternoon. Subject matter per- 
taining to each area of specialization 
will be offered every day, Tuesday 
through Friday. 

State officers will assemble for a 
luncheon followed by a meeting on 
Tuesday. 


Home economics 


and 
staffs of approved dietetic internships 
will hold a joint conference, tenta- 
tively scheduled for Thursday morn- 
ing. 

In Milwaukee and Miami, the An- 
nual Banquet was held on Thursday 


faculties 


night. The change from Friday 


proved to be highly popular, judging 
from reports and attendance figures. 
Once again on Thursday, this impres- 
sive function will prove to be espe- 
cially memorable. 

Specific informational data con- 
cerning the meetings throughout the 
week will be given on the Annual 
Meeting page of forthcoming issues 
of the JOURNAL. Its columns will also 
provide ideas for fascinating trips 
into one of our country’s richest his- 
torical regions and into areas abound- 
ing with picturesque cultures and 
folklore. A plan will also be outiined 
for an excursion by air to Bermuda 
with its British way of life—an eco- 
nomical vacation possibility for 
A.D.A. members whose homes are far 
removed from the Atlantic seaboard. 


Nutrition Conferences in South 
America. During February and March, 
a series of conferences on the nutri- 
tional needs of children were held in 
various capitals of South America 
under the joint auspices of the Uni- 
tarian Service Committee and the In- 
teramerican Institute for the Child. 
The conferences were led by a team of 
twelve professional workers from the 
fields of social work, agriculture, nu- 
trition, social anthropology, and pub- 
lic health. Dr. Ruth Huenemann, Pro- 
fessor of Nutrition, University of 
California at Berkeley, served as the 
nutrition specialist of the group. Con- 
ferences were held at Cali, Colombia; 
La Paz, Bolivia; Lima, Peru; Santi- 
ago, Chile; Buenos Aires, Argentina; 
Montevideo, Uruguay, and Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil. 

The objective of these conferences 
was to bring together those persons 
at the national and regional levels in 
South American countries most di- 
rectly concerned with nutrition of 
children. Consideration was given to 
nutrition as an important element in 
the normal growth of children, and 
the problem of effective application 
of scientific knowledge in the family, 
in children’s institutions, and in hos- 
pitals was discussed. Specific topics 
on the agenda included: needs of 
mothers and infants, the weaning pe- 
riod, the pre-school child, the school 
age and adolescent child, food in hos- 
pitals and children’s institutions, in- 
creasing the production of essential 
foods, changing customs and _atti- 
tudes, and welfare programs for bet- 
ter nutrition. 


Honor for Dr. Scoular. “Home Econ- 
omist of the Year” is the title be- 
stowed by the Texas Home Economics 
Association on Dr. Florence Scoular 
at a dinner meeting February 14 in 
Houston. Dr. Scoular is Head, De- 
partment of Home Economics, North 
Texas State College, Denton. 


World Health Day. On April 7, 
World Health Day, we will mark the 
tenth anniversary of the World 
Health Organization and “ten years 
of health progress.” The World 
Health Organization now numbers in 
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its membership eighty-eight countries 
of the world. In commenting on the 
benefits of the concerted action of go 
many countries, Dr. M. G. Canday 
Director-General of WHO, points out 
that rapid pooling of information and 
experience now makes it simpler to 
contend with diseases like influenza 
and poliomyelitis, to meet the threat 
to mental health that grows from 
modern conditions of life, to adapt 
medical education to changing needs, 
and to study emerging problems like 
that of the hereditary effects of radia- 
tion. 


The following foods have been listed 
by the U.S.D.A. in its predictions of 
plentiful foods for the month of 
April: 

Protein foods 
Chicken—broilers and fryers 
Milk and dairy products 
Peanut butter 

Turkeys 

Other foods 
Corn—canned and frozen 
Honey 

Pears—canned 
Peas—canned and frozen 
Prunes—dried 


Summer Workshops on Communica- 
tions. Two workshops on communica- 
tions, specially designed to help home 
economists, have been scheduled for 
this summer at Iowa State College 
and Michigan State University. 

The Workshop in Home Economics 
Communications at Iowa State Col- 
lege will be held July 7 to 18, and is 
planned for dietitians, high school 
and college teachers in home eco- 
nomics, and extension and _ business 
home economists. Its purpose will be 
to help participants become more 
effective in interpreting home eco- 
nomics to administrators, colleagues, 
students, and the public. The first 
week of this program will deal with 
the communication process—how peo- 
ple learn, person-to-person communi- 
cations, and the group process. The 
second week will be devoted to com- 
munication skills and techniques, i.e. 
speaking, writing, group discussion, 
audio-visual materials, television, ra- 
dio, press, and group meetings. Ar- 
rangements have been made so that 
college credit from any of three Iowa 
institutions may be earned: Iowa 
State College, Iowa State Teachers 
College, of the State University of 
Iowa. Further information is avail- 
able from Déan Helen R. LeBaron, 
Division of Home Economics, lowa 
State College, Ames. 

At East Lansing, Michigan State 
University will also offer a two-weeks’ 
Workshop on Communication and 
Management Application, from which 
graduate credit may be earned. It 
will be specially designed to help 
dietitians, nutritionists, and school 
and university food service managers 
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Smoke signals? Better fry with Heavy-Duty MFB, 
the shortening with the high smoke point 


A smoking shortening is enough to put anybody on the 
warpath. That means your shortening is breaking down 
... delicate food flavors are being lost . . . your equipment 
is getting gummy . . . you’re having too much absorption 
and burn off. And you’re wasting money! 


So switch to Heavy-Duty MFB—the all-purpose, all- 
hydrogenated vegetable shortening that fries like a dream. 
Heavy-Duty MFB stands up under heaviest frying con- 
ditions . . . is perfectly bland in taste . . . resists break- 
down and rancidity . . . is excellent for baking too. 


Shortening is no sideline with us... 


New Zip-Open 
Re-Sealable Carton 
50 lbs. of Heavy-Duty MFB 


costs even less per pound 
than in the 110-lb. can! 


that’s why Heavy-Duty MFB fries and fries and FRIES! 
The Wesson Oil People 


Makers of Heavy-Duty MFB ... Keap... Quik-Blend 
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to understand better the basic con- 
cepts of communication. Organized to 
help participants find solutions to 
their own communication problems, it 
will emphasize: understanding people, 
how people learn, the communication 
process, person-to-person communica- 
tion, and group dynamics. Dates of 
this program will be of July 21 to 
August 1. More details may be ob- 
tained from Katherine Hart, College 
of Home Economics, Michigan State 
University, East Lansing. 


Summer Educational Opportunities. 
The following workshops and special 
courses to be offered this summer may 
be of interest to dietitians and nutri- 
tionists. 


At the Graduate School of Public 
Health, University of Pittsburgh, 
from June 9 to 14, the Pennsylvania 
Department of Health will be co- 
sponsor of the first Institute in Public 
Health Nutrition. The program will 
include authoritative reviews on cur- 
rent nutrition research and applica- 
tions of these facts, as well as 
discussion and review of nutrition 
throughout the life cycle starting with 
the preconception period and ado- 
lescence. More information is avail- 
able from Anna dePlanter Bowes, Di- 
vision of Nutrition, Pennsylvania 
Department of Health, Harrisburg. 

June 16 to 27 will be the dates of 
the 12th Community Nutrition Insti- 
tute at Syracuse University, co- 
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sponsored by the College of Home 
Economics of the University and the 
Nutrition Bureau, New York State 
Department of Health. A program 
and further details may be obtained 
from Dr. Anne Bourquin of the Unj- 
versity. 

At Iowa State College, a Food Sery- 
ice Management Workshop will be of. 


fered June 23 through July 3. The | 
program has been planned to provide ~ 


information and experiences for die. 
titians and food service managers 
who wish to study ways of improving 
efficiency of food production and sery- 
ice. Methods of achieving quality food 
through menu planning, food produe- 
tion techniques, and_ standardized 
recipes will be presented. Employee 
and supervisory training, planning 
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| and use of equipment, work simplifi- 
| cation, and food and labor cost con- 
trol will also be considered. Further 
information may be obtained from Dr, 
Grace Augustine of the College. 

Mississippi Southern College, Hat- 
tiesburg, will offer a special course 
in school lunch supervision, July 14 
to August 2. It is designed to help 
area school lunch supervisors, direc- 
tors of school lunch services, and 
others responsible for supervising 
large quantity food operations. The 
course will carry 4 quarter hours of 
credit. Information may be obtained 
from Dr. Bertha M. Fritzche of the 
University. 


PCa 


A complete nutritious menu from just one 


Market Forge Combination Unit 


Gordon Research Conferences for 
1958. Colby Junior College, New Lon- 
don, New Hampshire, will be the site 
of the 1958 Gordon Research Confer- 
ences to be held from June 9 to 
August 29. The program from August 
11 through 15 will be of special in- 
terest to nutritionists and dietitians. 
Some of the papers are: 

“The Intestinal Absorption of Amino 
Acids”—Aline U. Orten 

“Physiological Aspects of Hunger and 
Satiety’—Theodore B. Van Itallie 

“Changes in Gross Body Composition 
and in Adipose Tissue as a Result 
of Caloric Restriction” — Albert 
Behnke 

“Food Supplementation in Relation to 
World Food Shortage”—R. R. Wil- 
liams 

“Is Toxicology Enough for a Food 
Protection Program ?”—Olaf Mick- 
elson. 

“Recent Developments in Studies of 
the Relations Between Nutrition 
and Behavior”—Joseph Brozek 

“The Establishment of Nutritional 
Requirements of Man’—D. Mark 
Hegsted 

“The Problem in Nutrition of the 
World Health Organization”—Wil- 
liam J. Darby P 

“Effects of Fertilizers on the Nutri- 
tional Value of Plants’”—Kenneth 
Beeson 
The Gordon Conferences were 

established to stimulate research in 

universities, research foundations, 
and industrial laboratories. They 
feature an informal type of meeting, 
consisting of scheduled lectures and 
free discussion groups, with sufficient 
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@ SAFEST PIECE OF COOKING 
EQUIPMENT AVAILABLE. 
@ Low working height of kettle — 
ideal for ladling foods. 
@ Swinging pantry faucet for easy 
filling of kettle. 
One heavy duty trouble-free 
tubeless boiler. 
One set of connections — 
simple to install. 
Built-in drain collects 
condensate to one common 
point. 
Send today for the new file folder 
containing detailed specifications 
so your architect may plan for you 
the most modern and efficient 
school kitchen. 


See us at Booth B248 and B250—Food Service—and Booth B252 
—Shelving—at the NRA Show, Navy Pier, Chicago, May 5-9. 


MARKET FORGE COMPANY 
203 38) eS) 
FOOD SERVICE DIVISION 


A check of the type A school lunches 
in the U.S. Dept. of Agriculture file 
#PA 271 has shown that the majority 
of the foods that require cooking may 
be cooked faster, better, easier in a 
combination unit. No more hot range- 
top cooking — no more pots and pans 
that need scouring and are heavy to 
lift — no more hot surfaces and stuffy 
kitchens. 

STEAM COOKER for vegetables — 
meats — poultry — sea food — pre- 
cooking — frozen foods — reheating. 
Plus a STEAM KETTLE for soups 
— stews — gravies — casseroles — 
spaghetti — sauces. 
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time to stimulate informal discus- 
sions among members of a Confer- 
ence. Meetings are held in the morn- 
ing and evening, Monday through 
Friday (except for Friday evening). 
Afternoons are available for partici- 
pation in discussion groups. 

Further information may be ob- 
tained from W. George Parks, Direc- 
tor, Gordon Research Conferences, 
Department of Chemistry, University 
of Rhode Island, Kingston. 


International Congress on Home 
Economics. The Ninth International 
Congress on Home Economics, to be 
held at College Park, Maryland, July 
28 to August 2, will have as its theme, 


‘Education in Home Economics Rela- 
tive to the Social and Economic Condi- 
tions of Individual Countries.” Topics 
for some of the plenary sessions will 
be: “Social, Scientific, and Technical 
Information Required for Effective 
Education in Home Economics”; “The 
Role of Research in Obtaining Funda- 
mental Data’; and “The Contribu- 
tion of Home Economics to the Posi- 
tion of Women in the World Today.” 
Delegates will also meet in small, in- 
formal groups to discuss such subjects 
as: how to improve rural family liv- 
ing through home economics educa- 
tion, how to train home economists, 
how to promote research in home 
economics, how to teach home eco- 
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KOCH EXPOSES 
INSIDE STORY 


We leave outer space to the 
children and to the scientists. 
Our concern is with INNER 
SPACE, the USABLE, NET 
SPACE inside your refrigerator. 


“Gross Capacity”, which often 
is referred to only as “capacity”, 
is the total space within the 
refrigerator. You can’t use all 
of this space because much of 
it (sometimes 20% or more) is 
taken up with refrigeration 
equipment, and other space- 
consuming items. 


“Net Capacity”, which is al- 
ways referred to as “net”, is the 
actual usable food storage space 
—after all unusable areas have 
been deducted from the gross. 


When you purchase a house- 
hold refrigerator, you automat- 
ically know the “Net Capacity”, 
because household refrigera- 
tors, WITHOUT EXCEPTION, 
are rated in NET TERMS. 


Call your KOCH spaceman for the 
complete story on INNER SPACE. 


Efe) fellz! 


When you purchase a com- 
mercial refrigerator, you’re en- 
titled to know what you buy... 
and what you're getting for your 
money. You can’t always use a 
ruler to make your own meas- 
urements. 


You can be sure, however, if 
you specify Koch, because Koch 
ALWAYS gives certified NET 
capacities. When you shop, 
compare NET with NET. You’re 
really paying for net capacity 
—why not get it? 


SEE OUR CATALOG 


IN SWEET'S 
RCHITECTURAL 
FILE— 


OR WRITE FOR COPY 


refrigerators, inc. 
KANSAS CITY 15, KANSAS 
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nomics to out-of-school youth and 
adults, and how to organize a pro- 
gram of home economics for a country, 
There will be a pre-congress tour 
in the U.S., and a post-congress tour 
in Canada so that home economists 
from other countries may see home 
economics at work in North America. 
Professional tours during the Con- 
gress will give the delegates an oppor- 
tunity to see other places of home 
economics interest and to visit U.S, 
government agencies in Washington, 
just 8 miles from the University cam- 
pus. To see how people live in the 
U.S., delegates from outside North 
America will be invited to spend an 
evening in an American home. 


Conferences and Meetings. On Feb- 
ruary 24, under the sponsorship of 
sixteen food associations and a num- 
ber of farm organizations, a National 
Food Conference was held in Wash- 
ington, D.C. According to Charles B, 
Shuman, President of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation and Chair- 
man of the Conference, its purpose 
was to launch a coordinated program 
of nutritional research and _ public 
education. On the program were: 
Dr. David Allman, President of the 
American Medical Association; Dr. 
Margaret Mead, American Museum of 
Natural History; Secretary of Agri- 
culture, Ezra Taft Benson; and Elmo 
Roper. Dr. Miriam E. Lowenberg, 
Pennsylvania State University, and 
Adelia M. Beeuwkes, University of 
Michigan, also made _ presentations. 
Dr. Lowenberg served as _ official 
A.D.A. representative. 

Educators from 165 colleges and 
universities met in Washington in 
February for a National Conference 
on Home Economics Education to ex- 
plore ways to improve home economics 
education programs. The conference 
was directed by Edna P. Amidon, Di- 
rector, Home Economics Education 
Branch, Office of Education. Other 
topics brought up for discussion were 
ways to meet the shortage of ade- 
quately trained high school and col- 
lege home economics teachers and re- 
educational planning at 
secondary, higher, and adult educa- 
tion levels; and strengthening teacher 
training by using research findings 
from social sciences and guidance. 
Participants visited five Washington 
area institutions to observe research 
projects, including the Institute of 
Home Economics, U.S.D.A.; the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health; National 
Institute of Drycleaning; National 
Housing Center; and the National 
Bureau of Standards. 

A Symposium on Problems of Hu- 
man Nutrition was held in New York 
City on March 4 to honor Dr. V. P. 
Sydenstricker, a pioneer in the fight 
against pellagra. Co-sponsors of the 
symposium were the Medical College 
of Georgia and the National Vitamin 
Foundation, Inc. Some of the subjects 
discussed were: the role of antibiotics 
in nutrition and metabolism, facts and 
fancies about lipotropic factors, amino 
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SELF PROPELLED 


EASY HANDLING 


The IDEAL self propelled Mealmobile is 
so easy to handle that it requires only 
one person to operate it, thus giving you 
the benefit of a continuous saving. This 
operational saving should enable you to 
save the additional cost in the first six 
months of operation. 


PNEUMATIC TIRES 


Pneumatic tires assure good trac- 
tion—no slipping or sliding— 
up and down ramps. 


©, 
DRIVE MECHANISM ae 


Wheel mounted, gear type, high torque 
motor. Industrial type design. Direct 
drive from motor to left forward wheel 
of cart. 


BATTERY CHARGER ~ 


Built in trickle charger automatically charges bat- 
tery whenever cart is plugged in for preheating 
and prechilling. When battery is fully charged, 
charger cuts out of circuit. 


DRIVE 
CONTROLS 


Forward and reverse 
direction lever located 
on push handle of cart. 
Push buttons for stand- 
ard and high torque 
drive located at bottom 
side of push handle. 
When button is de- 
pressed cort moves for- 
ward or backward, de- 
pending on position of 
direction lever. Cart 
stops when button is 
released. 


BATTERY HOUSING 


6 volt, automotive type battery with 
at least 24 months operation, en- 
closed in stainless steel compartment. 


Mealmobile is NOW available with power drive! 


The IDEAL Mealmobile is now available with a new 
propelling accessory to provide ease of movement of the 
cart over long distances or up steep grades. Push button 
controls conveniently located on the push handle of the 
cart provide easy operator control. A forward and reverse 
lever also on the push handle makes it possible for the 


Write 
for FREE 
CATALOG 


HOSPITAL EQUIPMENT 


operator to change direction of the cart quickly and 
easily. For extremely steep grades a high torque button, 
also on the push handle, may be used to provide addi- 
tional power and speed. The propelling accessory is 
available for use with all other IDEAL carts. It can be 
installed either at our plant or in the field. 


Made only by the 


SWARTZBAUGH 


MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


Found ea ee he ole 


MURFREESBORO, TENN, 
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acid imbalance, vitamin B” require- 
ments, intravenous feeding of fat 
emulsions, and protein metabolism in 
kwashiorkor. 

At Michigan State University, a 
conference on March 3, 4, and 5, of- 
fered by the School of Hotel, Res- 
taurant and Institutional Manage- 
ment was concerned with Customers, 
Costs, Prices, and Profits. Five ses- 
sions in turn took up these subjects 
and the problems of restaurant op- 
eration. The conference was spon- 
sored by the University, the National 
Restaurant Association, and the Mich- 
igan Restaurant and Caterers Asso- 
ciation. 

From April 7 to 11, in Chicago, 
A.D.A. will join the American Hos- 










WA 


built to the specifications of the 
Chicago Board of Education. . 


...to handle easily, roll smoothly even when over- 


loaded with dishes, silverware, refuse. 


...to withstand the constant battering and abuse en- 
countered in large school and college dining rooms 


and cafeterias. 


...to simplify cleaning and meet rigid health stand- 


ards for cleanliness. 


...to provide maximum life usefulness with lowest 


possible cost to service. 


The J & J Model 1462 Heavy Duty Dish Truck is 
ruggedly constructed with 14 gauge polished stain- 
less steel shelves, securely welded to sturdy, highly 
polished, continuous stainless angle uprights. The 
shelves are reinforced by stainless angle, welded to 
the underside of each long shelf edge. 
furnished with angle bumpers as shown or with a 
continuous bumper in an encircling stainless steel 


channel frame. 


Write for J & J Dietary Catalog Section 56-TA 


Nationally 
Distributed 
Through 
Quality 
Dealers 
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pital Association in presenting an 
Institute for the Dietary, Housekeep- 
ing, and Nursing Departments of a 
hospital. This will be the first time in 
the institute program of A.H.A. that 
three departments will be represented 
at the same institute. Problems of 
common interest to all three will be 
the main subject of discussion. Spe- 
cific topics to be covered include: role 
of the director of a department, tools 
and techniques of administration, cri- 
teria used by hospital administrators 
to evaluate work performance of a de- 
partment head, and inter-departmental 
relations and problem-solving. 

A Second Institute for Improved 
Dietary Administration will be held 


April 14 to 18 at the University of 


wherever you're feeding lots of food to lots of people, fast ! 
EXTRA HEAVY DUTY 


DISH TRUCKS 


Model 1462 
Heavy Duty Dish Truck 


14 gauge stainless steel 
shelves 21” x 32” 


Overall length 39%” 
Overall width 234” 


Overall height 36” 

Equipped with two 5”-050-116 
and two 2”-10-116 double ball 
bearing J & J casters 


Optional: mounted on four 5” 
double ball bearing swivel 
casters for cramped quarters. 
Please specify. 


It can be 
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PALMER, MASSACHUSETTS 
In Canada: Jarvis & Jarvis of Canada, 1744 William St., Montreal, Quebec 
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Connecticut under the joint sponsor- 
ship of the Connecticut Dietetic Asgo- 
ciation and the Connecticut Hospital 
Assocation. Subject matter to be coy- 
ered will be: layout and equipment, 
food standards, new food products, 
personnel management, purchasing, 
work simplification, and diet therapy. 


Conventions. June 9, 10, and 11 will 
be the dates of the 23rd Annual Con- 
vention of the Canadian Dietetic As- 
sociation in Niagara Falls. 

The 35th Annual Conference of the 
American Physical Therapy Associa- 
tion will be held in Seattle, June 15 
to 20. 

Atlantic City will be the scene of 
the 43rd Annual Convention of the 
Catholic Hospital Association of the 
United States and Canada, June 21 to 
26. 


Booklets. A_ stimulating booklet 
titled The Care and Feeding of Ideas 


has been prepared by A. D. Dick Com- 
| pany in an effort to show business 


men how to solve problems by develop- 


ing ideas, and in turn, putting those 
| ideas to work. Dr. G. Herbert True, 


Assistant Professor of Marketing, 


| University of Notre Dame, prepared 
| the first chapter on “How to Develop 


” 


Ideas,” in which are outlined and dis- 


| cussed seven steps in the idea-creative 


cycle. The second chapter, “How to 


| Explain (Sell) Ideas” is concerned 
| primarily with communicating ideas 
through the written word. Written 
| by Robert Gunning of Robert Gun- 


ning Associates, Counselors in Clear 


Writing, it explains concisely how to 
edit your own words so that your 


idea is actually communicated to the 
reader. He is concerned with what he 
calls the “Fog Index” used to indicate 
ease of reading. The last chapter in 
this booklet deals with the A. B. Dick 
Company’s products and the ways in 
which they may be used to put ideas 
in action. Write to A. B. Dick Com- 
pany, 5700 West Touhy Avenue, Chi- 
cago 31, for a copy. 


About Good Coffee is the title of 
an eight-page presentation by the 
Food and Equipment Research Dept., 
The National Restaurant Association 
and the Coffee Brewing Institute, Inc. 
It has been prepared “for the purpose 
of informing members of the restau- 
rant industry about all points of im- 
portance to be considered in prepar- 
ing ‘a good cup of coffee.’’”’ It ex- 
plains: (a) the essentials of the brew- 
ing process; (b) basic ingredients— 
coffee and water; and (c) cleaning 
and maintenance of equipment. Clean- 
liness of equipment, because of its 
importance, is discussed first. Other 
topics include: strength, soluble sol- 
ids in a brew, clarity, beverage sta- 
bility, grinds and their importance, 
and the process of coffee roasting and 
its effect on the finished beverage. 
Copies are being distributed at @ 
cost of $5 per 100 (minimum order) 
by The Coffee Brewing Institute, Inc., 
551 Fifth Avenue, New York 17 ,N.Y. 
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1. Exclusive fluted construction is completely mois- 
ture resistant. 


3. Exclusive controlled “shaker action” is completely 
unlike messy, ordinary tear-and-pour containers. The 
patented Diamond Crystal packet actually lets you 
shake on the seasonings. 


5. Diamond Crystal packets supply your three basic 
seasonings—pure ground black pepper, sparkling 
Diamond Crystal Salt, and refined sugar. 


ee eS SS ST SY 
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New Diamond Crystal Seasoning Packets 
cut oe time and costs! 


= 2. Snap top opens easily. 


4. Packets are disposable—eliminate cleaning and 
servicing costs of old-fashioned dispensers. 


MAIL COUPON FOR FREE SAMPLE BOX OF 100 
DIAMOND CRYSTAL SEASONING PACKETS 


Diamond Crystal Salt Co. 
St. Clair, Michigan 


Sirs: Please send me a free sample box of your new 
seasoning packets. 


Name 


Address 


Ne ee ee ee eS 





When people go out to eat good food, the) 
expect and like to see Heinz Ketchup 
the table. The familiar Heinz label says 
“Only the best is served here.’’ No other 
ketchup does this for you. And no other 
ketchup does so much for your food. Yet 
Heinz Ketchup costs you only 20¢ fo 
every $100 worth of food you serve. 5 
put the Heinz Ketchup bottle to work fot 
you. Put it on the table right with th 
salt and pepper. 
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el says 
o other 
o other 


“| Keel Heinz & Ketchup 
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You know ttf 
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Manual of Employment Interview- 
ing has been issued by the Employ- 
ment Branch, Department of Civilian 
Personnel Division, Administrative 
Office, Navy Department. Although 
specifically developed for use by the 
Navy, it is intended to provide guid- 
ance for all persons engaged in any 
type of interviewing, and represents 
a fusion of operating experience with 
research findings as applied to the 
employment interview. The manual is 
the outgrowth of a twelve-session in- 
stitute held by the Navy. The chap- 
ter headings suggest the subject mat- 
ter: “The Employment Interview”; 
“Preparation for the Interview”; 
“Assessing the Applicant”; “The In- 


Ca 


of The American Dietetic Association 


terview Guide and Its Use’; ‘‘Con- 
ducting the Interview” and “Making 
the Summary Evaluation.” Copies of 
this manual, which is number AOINST 
12000.3, may be purchased from the 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C., for 50 cents each. 


U.S.D.A. Publications. “Home Freez- 
ing and Canning by Households in 
the United States—by Region” has 
been issued as Report No. 11 of the 
U.S.D.A.’s_ series, Household Food 
Consumption Survey 1955. House- 
keeping families in the U.S. in 1954, 
according to this report, preserved by 
canning and freezing an average (in 
processed weight) of 160 lb. food for 


“| don’t dare go back in there without 


his Continental Coffee!” 


nO eo Oe 


—_— 


ES 


Write for free trial package 


Conilnenidl lyfe 


AMERICA’S LEADING COFFEE 


for Restaurants, Hotels and Institutions 


CHICAGO+ BROOKLYN + TOLEDO+SEATTLE 
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home use. This amounts to approxi- 
mately one-tenth of the weight of 
vegetables, fruits, and meat, poultry, 
and fish used in the household during 
the year. Nearly half of the families 
(44 per cent) in the survey canned 
food, usually either fruits or vegeta- 
bles, and many families canned both, 
About one-fifth of the families had 
facilities for freezing—either a home 
freezer or a rented food locker. Al- 
though the percentage of households 
freezing food was considerably less 
than the percentage canning, the 
quantity of food frozen was much 
greater, 353 lb. vs. 209. Copies of 
this report may be ordered from the 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C., for 45 cents each. 

A revised edition of the U.S.D.A.’s 
standard Home and Garden Bulletin 
No. 10, “Home Freezing of Fruits 
and Vegetables’ has recently been 
released. The contents include point- 
ers on freezing both fruits and vege- 
tables, as well as specific directions 


| for individual foods. Single copies of 
| this booklet may be ordered from the 


Government Printing Office, Washing- 


| ton 25, D. C., for 20 cents each. 


New Film. “Successful Exhibit 
Ideas” is the title of the first slide 


| film strip for the health and welfare 


field produced by the National Pub- 
licity Council. In black and white, 
the eighty frames include both text 


| frames and captions; therefore, no 
| script or transcription is needed in 
| presentation. 


The film strip can be 
projected on a standard slide film ma- 
chine. The theme of the film is imple- 
mented with photographs from more 
than sixty national, state, and local 
organizations. Emphasis throughout 
is on the exhibition of ideas that are 
not expensive to carry out. Each 
frame highlights one aspect of ex- 


| hibits, such as the use of backgrounds, 


captions, design, table-top types, the 
suitcase variety, accordion units, and 
do-it-yourself kinds. The film is de- 
signed to demonstrate the latest ideas 
on exhibits for agencies—large or 
small —for staff training purposes 
and public relations workshops. “Suc- 
cessful Exhibit Ideas’ may be ordered 
from the National Publicity Council, 


| 257 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, for 
| a cost of $4.50. 


FAO Bibliography on Home Eco- 
nomics. In accordance with a Confer- 
ence recommendation, the Food and 
Agriculture Organization has estab- 
lished a Home Economics Information 
Exchange (HEIX), and periodically 
issues bibliographies of materials on 
home economics. and its teaching 
which are available in member coun- 
tries. These might be in the form of 
booklets, charts, posters, and so on. 
In 1953, the first of these bibliogra- 
phies was issued, followed in 1954 by 
a first supplement. 

We have just learned of the second 
supplement, dated 1956. It is mimeo- 
graphed and goes under the title 
“Home Economics Information Ex- 
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Chefs prepare food on modern Gas equipment in the kitchen of Roanoke Memorial Hospital 


Enough fried chicken for 300 patients 


in 12 minutes...thanks to GAS 


Modern stainless steel Gas equipment with auto- 
matic controls is the key to fast preparation of 
special and regular diet foods at Roanoke Memorial 
Hospital, Roanoke, Virginia. 

Stainless steel pressure cookers and steam ket- 
tles can cook enough fried chicken in 12 minutes 
to serve 300 patients, after which chicken is 
browned in a Gas-fired deep fat fryer. Automati- 
cally controlled Vulcan Gas equipment—ranges, 


baking and warming ovens—speed nutritious, tasty 
food to patients and staff with no interruption in 
service for changeover to special diets. 

For information on how Gas can help you mod- 
ernize your food service, call your Gas Company’s 
commercial specialist. He’ll be glad to discuss 
with you the economies and outstanding results 
you get with Gas and modern Gas-fired equipment. 
American Gas Association. 
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change—Material on Home Econom- 
ics and Its Teaching.” The pages of 
the second supplement have been 
numbered so that they can be added 
to the first and second lists. The con- 
tents are divided into three parts and 
an appendix on the subjects of; 
“Home Economies Organization and 
Programs”; “Methods and Evaluation 
of Teaching”; “Teaching Aids’; and 
“Education in Nutrition.” Requests 
for copies may be sent to FAO’s 
North American Regional Office, 1325 
C Street, S.W., Washington, 25, D.C. 


Standards for Frozen Shrimp. The 
Fish and Wildlife Service of the De- 
partment of the Interior has recently 


SPRING BONUS © 


| fornia Dietetic Association to be held 


of The American Dietetic Association 


issued voluntary U.S. standards for 
frozen raw breaded shrimp. These 
standards became effective on March 
1. Their development is the result of 
cooperative efforts by industry rep- 
resentatives, the National Fisheries 
Institute acting in a government- 
industry liaison capacity, the Bureau 
of Commercial Fisheries, and the De- 
partment of Agriculture. A copy of 
the standards, as published, may be 
obtained from the U.S.D.A.’s Agricul- 
tural Marketing Service, Washington 
25. 


Army Personnel Announcements. 
The Army Medical Specialist Corps 
has made the following announce- 


* 


TWO 
BOXES 


(1000 FLEX-STRAWS) 


FREE / 


in every case purchased 


APRIL AND MAY ONLY 


for use in both 


hot and cold liquids 


BENDS TO ANY ANGLE 


safe 
sanitary 


disposable 


PATENTED 


aD 
FLEX-STRAW® 


2040 BROADWAY, SANTA MONICA, CALIF. 


OFFER EXPIRES MAY 31, 1958 


10 M (1 case) 4.50 per M 
4 cases or over 3.95 °’ 


Each case of 10,000 (20 boxes) 
Billed as 9,000 (18 boxes) 


LIST PRICE TO HOSPITALS 
UNWRAPPED INDIVIDUALLY WRAPPED 


10 M (1 case) 5.40 per M 
4 cases or over 4.75 '' 


Unwrapped Flex-Straws now 
packed in convenient disposable 
dispenser boxes, as illustrated. 


@ ORDER FROM YOUR DISTRIBUTOR NOW! 


| Among these have been: 
| two classes on low-sodium cookery, 
| conducted by Julia Fortun in Wood- 
| land, Yolo County, and a sixteen-week 
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ments concerning dietetic personnel: 
Mary C. Fanning has been ap- 
pointed in the grade of captain and 
assigned to active duty. Marilyn ¢, 
Olson has received a regular Army 
appointment in the grade of First 
Lieutenant. 3 
The following promotions from — 
Captain to Major have been made: — 
Lucille M. Haag x 
Cecelia T. Klainer 
Rose M. MacKellar 
Margaret E. Radke 
Carolyn E. Smith 
Annabel Watkins 


California Dietetic Association. 
April 21 and 22 are the dates of the 
1958 spring convention of the Cali- 


in San Francisco, in conjunction with 
the annual convention of the Associa- 
tion of Western Hospitals. 
Dietitians throughout the state are 
cooperating with county heart asso- 
ciations in nutritional programs. 
a series of 


weight reduction class led by Wilda 
Jane Derryberry in Marin County. 
At the request of the California 


| Department of Social Welfare, the 


California Dietetic Association has 
revised the “Low-Cost Normal and 
Therapeutic Diet Manual.” Included 
in its contents are: a weekly market 


| order for each diet, which can be used 


by the social worker to determine the 


| food allowance for a client. 


Illinois Dietetic Association. On 


| March 6 and 7, the Illinois Associa- 


tion met in Chicago. The program in- 
cluded: 


| “Keep up to Date in ’58”—a keynote 


panel 

“Face up to Your Administrative 
Problems’—a panel, speakers for 
which included Harry Pope, Pope’s 
Cafeterias, St. Louis; Virginia Pin- 
ney, St. Luke’s—Presbyterian Hos- 
pital, Chicago; and Henry Kutsch, 
Administrator, Ravenswood Hos- 
pital, Chicago 

“Integrate to Educate’—Eleanora 
Sense, Ph.D., Chicago Wesley Mem- 
orial Hospital 


| “Re-Evaluation of Vitamin B.”—C.H. 


Lushbough, Ph.D., American Meat 
Institute Foundation, Chicago 


| “Highlights of the Illinois Congress 


on Maternal and Child Care”— 
Howard I. Wells, Illinois Committee 
on Maternal Welfare 

“Disaster Feeding—Up to Date’— 
Charles Maxwell, M.D., Illinois 
Civil Defense Administration, Chi- 
cago; and Vera Tharp, A.D.A. Re- 
gional Chairman on Civil Defense 
and Disease Feeding, Chicago 

“New Trends in Nutrition”—Marian 
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where good appearance is 


important and economy is a MUST 


POLAR WARE 


stainless steel 


Straight-Sided Pitcher * ee 


You'll find a lot of satisfaction coming your handle is hollow and cool, and the pouring lip 


way with a Polar straight-sided pitcher . . . for a 
zB ® Offers exceptional ease in washing, cleaning and 
it does so much for you. . whey: dep. 


® Gives you pride in the beauty of its clean, mod- To all of these advantages, add initial low cost. 
ern design. Economy is yours right from the start .. . and 
® Provides years of service because it’s deep drawn it will 7 back for you many times over the 
; years. Tell the supply men who call that this 

of heavy gauge stainless steel. . 2 eg : 
Polar pitcher is for you — and specify it. You'll 
® Grips and pours easily because the balanced find all of the best houses carrying Polar Ware. 
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Chaloupka, Ph.D., School of Home 
Kconomics, University of Wiscon- 
sin, Madison 

“Purchasing—Styled for ’58”—a panel 
discussion 


Louisiana Dietetic Association. On 
February 3, the Southwest Louisiana 
Dietetic Association participated in a 
Home Economics Career Day at John 
McNeese Junior College of Louisiana 
State University, Lake Charles. 
Nancy Shortridge and Betty M. 
Brantley presented to the 450 high 
school home economics students who 
attended displays of career guidance 
information and discussed the profes- 
sion of dietetics and its opportunities. 
Capts. Mary Brazeale and Selna E. 


G); le 7 Cia 


VITRIFIED 


of The American Dietetic Association 


Kaplan, AMSC, Fort Polk, Louisiana, 
described for the group the Army pro- 
gram for college students and the 
Army dietetic internship. 


New Jersey Dietetic Association. On 
February 10, the Middle Jersey Die- 
tetic Association met in Plainfield to 
hear Dr. Jack Makari, Director of 
Medical Research, Muhlenberg Hos- 
pital, speak on “Cancer Research.” 

The March 18 program of the 
Northern Jersey Dietetic Association 
at East Orange featured an address 
by Dr. Herbert Pollack, New York 
City, on “Newer Aspects of Thera- 
peutic Diets.” 


New York State Dietetic Associa- 


\ 
ONE OF THE FINEST! 4 
Sy 


HOW TO 


aC 


pul your best food forward. 


For attractive, inviting meals, put your best food for- 
ward on Walker Vitrified China. Take “Victoria”, for 
example. This distinctive pattern is available in your 
choice of either maroon or aqua band, with gray flared 
rim. Many other attractive patterns to select from. Send 
for name and address of your Walker dealer. 


THE 


WALKER 


CHINA COMPANY 
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tion. New York City will be the scene 
of the annual meeting of the New 
York State Dietetic Association, April 
23 to 25. Theme of the meeting will be 
“The Challenge of Change.” As a spe- 
cial feature, the Greater New. York 
Dietetic Association will present the 
annual Mary Swartz Rose Memorial 
Lecture at the Academy of Medicine, 
This lecture is the traditional high- 
spot of the Greater New York pro- 
gram each year, and it has been de- 
cided to share it this year with all 
New York State members. Another 
innovation in the program will be a 
full day devoted to field trips. All 
A.D.A. members are invited to attend, 


Oklahoma Dietetic Association. Feb- 


_ ruary 21 was the date of the meeting 


of the Oklahoma Association in Okla- 


| homa City. Included on the program 


were the following speeches: 


| “Pitfalls in Promotion of Food”—Dr. 


Philip White, Secretary, Council on 
Foods and Nutrition, American 
Medical Association, Chicago 


| “Employee Training’—Jean Shaffer, 


Dietitian, University of Kansas 
Medical Center, Kansas _ City, 
Kansas 

“Personnel’”—Mary Davis, Personnel 
Director, University of Oklahoma 
Medical Center, Oklahoma City 


| “The Shared Dietitian’’— Betty 


Hoover, Dietitian, Rush Memorial 

Hospital, Rushville, Indiana 

Dr. Helen Hunscher, Western Re- 
serve University, Cleveland, attended 
as A.D.A.’s official representative and 
discussed A.D.A. activities. 


Pennsylvania Dietetic Association. 


| Pennsylvania dietitians will hold their 


25th Annual Meeting at the Pennsyl- 
vania State University, University 
Park, on April 24 and 25. “Projecting 
Ahead 25 Years” will be the theme of 
the conclave. 


South Carolina Dietetic Association. 
On April 11 and 12, the South Caro- 
lina Dietetic Association will co-spon- 
sor, with the South Carolina Hospi- 
tal Association, a hospital food serv- 
ice institute at the State Hospital, 
Columbia. Theme of the meeting will 


| be “Hospital Food Service Manage- 
| ment.” The program will include 
| talks on: “The Service Department 


Problems,” “The Internal Organiza- 
tion of a Food Service Department,” 
“Personnel,” “Purchasing,” ‘Cost 


| Control,” and “Menu Planning.” 


State Meetings. A.D.A. represent- 


| atives will be attending the following 


annual state dietetic association meet- 

ings in March and April: 

March 6-7—Lendal Kotschevar, [lh- 
nois, Chicago 

March 13-15— E. Neige Todhunter, 
Texas, San Antonio 
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MICHIGAN UNION 


‘Tue SNACK BAR at the recently completed 
$2 million addition to the Michigan Union 
seats 400. For beverages and self-service 
water in the new Snack Bar as in the Union’s 
Cafeteria and main Dining Room, Libbey 
Heat-Treated Safedge Glassware, decorated 
with the Michigan Union Crest, was select- 
ed exclusively. 


This amazingly durable glassware is ex- 
tremely resistant to the hard treatment re- 
sulting from self-service, and to scratching 
frequently encountered during washing and 
sterilizing. Its durability is further assured 
by the famous Libbey guarantee: “A new 
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All men in full time attendance at the University 
are members of the Michigan Union. Among 
the facilities serving these students and over 
40,000 lifetime members among the alumni 
are 176 guest rooms, a service dining room, 
cafeteria, snack bar, barber shop, bowling 
alley, swimming pool, billiard room, ping 
pong room and library. 


iversity of Michigan Union chooses 


Heat [raed yfedge (Mastumt 


glass if the rim of a Libbey ‘Safedge’ glass 
ever chips.” The special Michigan Union 
crest personalizes each glass and adds dis- 
tinction to the service. 


Libbey’s complete line provides attrac- 
tive, durable glassware for every use. Its 
economy in operation has been proved in 
leading dining places across the country. 
Whatever your glassware requirements, 
whether large or small, you can rely on 
Libbey for the utmost satisfaction. 

See your Libbey Supply Dealer now, or 
write to Libbey Glass, Division of Owens- 
Illinois, Toledo 1, Ohio. 


Water Glass 
HT 610, 912-02. 


The snack bar at 


the Michigan Union hd on 


LIBBEY SAFEDGE GLASSWARE Owens-ILunNo!ts 
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Delicious (Low in Sodium) 


CHEESE ..2 NON-FAT ORY MILK 




















Want to simplify 
menu preparation .. . 


. . . lend variety to main dish meals? Then 
try these fine dairy products—each an excel- 
lent source of high quality protein, tasty too, 
and especially processed for the sodium 
restricted diet. The cheese is delicious in 



































DIETETIC CHEESE — Sodium 
value is only 9.5 mgs. in 























100 grams or 3 mgs. in the sandwiches, casserole dishes and salads, or 
average | oz. serving. . ° ° 
Comes tne andl ib. sizes. wherever cheese is used, since it resembles 











Cheddar in flavor, texture and color. And the 
low sodium milk powder, which reliquefies 
easily, has the flavor of fresh pasteurized 























“CELLU”—a name specializing in QUALITY 
DIETETIC FOODS for over a quarter 
century. 

















Other low sodium, protein rich foods by 
“CELLU” include Peanut Butter, Salmon, 
Tuna Fish, Shrimp and Boned Chicken. 


s CHICAGO DIETETIC SUPPLY HOUSE INC. 
LOW SODIUM, INSTANT 


NON-FAT DRY MILK. Sodi- Dept. 12A, Chicago 12, Illinois 


um content, 30 mgs. in 100 
grams. 12 oz. jar makes 1 


gallon. CELLU PRODUCTS ARE THE FINEST OF THEIR KIND 









































































































PREAM eliminates refrigeration and storage problems because it’s a 100% pure 
dairy product in powdered form, gas-packed to insure freshness right up to the 
time it’s used. One little packet is just the right amount to put that sparkle and 
flavor of real cream in one cup of coffee. No waste, spilled cream, spoilage. No 
bother with cleaning cream dispensers, filling individual containers. Just put one 
PREAM packet on each tray, and give your patients the best while you relieve 
yourself of all the mess, fuss, and headaches of serving fluid cream. PREAM tastes 
wonderful, too, and it’s completely safe and sanitary. 


















































Try PREAM at no cost; send for free samples. Find out for yourself how PREAM 
can make your service to patients less bother and more efficient. 

















M & R DIETETIC LABORATORIES, INC. 
605 Cleveland Avenue, Columbus 16, Ohio 
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skimmed milk ... Both are the products of . 
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March 27-28—Virginia Harger, Ken- 
tucky, Lexington 

April 10 — Katherine Hart, Jowa, 
Davenport. 

April 11—Mary Griffin, North Caro- 
lina, Wilmington 

April 17-19—LeVelle Wood, Virginia, 
Staunton 

April 23-24 — Virginia Harger, In- 
diana, Fort Wayne 

April 23-25 — E. Neige Todhunter, 
New York State, New York City 

April 24-25—LeVelle Wood, Pennsyl- 
vania, State College 

April 24-25 — Geraldine Piper, Ten- 
nessee, Memphis 

April 25-26 — Frances MacKinnon, 

Alabama, Montgomery 

Helen Hunscher attended the Okla- 





| homa Dietetic Association meeting, 
| February 21 and 22, in Oklahoma 


City as official A.D.A. representative. 


New Bibliography Available. A 
seven-page bibliography on “Nutri- 
tion Education Material in Foreign 
Languages” has been compiled by the 
A.D.A. Diet Therapy Section. This 
material is the result of a project of 
which Macarita C. Young was Chair- 
man. The major portion of the mate- 
rial listed in this bibliography is in 
Spanish, although some is in Italian, 
Yiddish, Armenian, Arabic, and Po- 
lish. The bibliography is available for 
15 cents from A.D.A. Headquarters 
office. One sample set of the mate- 
rials is in the Lulu G. Graves Me- 
morial Library for loan and reference 
to members. 


Nursing Education Curriculum Con- 
ferences. Helen MacLachlan, Duke 
University, represented A.D.A. at the 
three-day regional Curriculum Con- 
ference for Nursing Education held in 
Williamsburg, Virginia, January 21 
to 23, and sponsored by the National 
League for Nursing. Some 120 fae- 
ulty members from diploma and as- 
sociate degree programs from North 
Carolina, Maryland, and Virginia at- 
tended. The focus of attention shifted 
from patient to student to instructor 
as nursing educators, science instruc- 
tors, and nursing service personnel 
examined their concepts of good nurs- 
ing care, the methods by which stu- 
dents can learn good nursing care, 
and the setting which best provides 
effective learning situations. The rep- 
resentative was much impressed with 
the exhaustive efforts of the Confer- 
ence planning committee to provide 
the opportunity at “grass root” level 
for each school of nursing to maintain 
or raise its educational standards. 
The need for support and understand- 
ing from administration was em- 
phasized, as was the need of the in- 
structor to constantly re-examine and 
test her own values. 


Council on Documentation Research. 
Dr. Helen A. Hunscher, as our repre- 
sentative, reports on the meeting 


concerning “A National Center for 
Coordination of the World’s Science 
Information,’ sponsored by Western 
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| Reserve University and held Febru- 


ary 3 and 4 in Cleveland. Repre- 
industry, education, 


reported on the present status and 
projected needs of information sery- 
ices. 

The need for a plan for greater 
efficiency regarding availability of 
literature to scientific personnel was 
accepted by the 150 people present, 
Ways and means of finding help for 
a nation-wide study were referred to 


| the Council on Documentation and 
| Communication Research, of which 


Don D. Andrews, U.S. Patent Office, 
is Chairman. The plan proposed is 


| directed toward achieving the great-. 
| est possible advance in information 
| services to the scientific and engineer- 
| ing community of the U.S. consistent 


with present-day resources in human 


| skills, equipment, and system engi- 


neering, and the need for a major 
improvement within a_ reasonable 
time. Until quite recently it has been 


| axiomatic that recorded knowledge 
| was the most important single tool of 


the investigator. But today, because 
of the sheer volumes of knowledge 
generated by the research facilities of 
agencies, universities, 


gator is faced with the problem hay- 
ing three dimensions of frustrations, 
(a) The individual engineer or scien- 
tist cannot read and remember all of 
the world’s literature that has a rea- 
sonable probability of being of later 
use to him. (b) The _ individual 
scientist or engineer—or his organ- 
ization—cannot afford to finance the 
thorough processing for later re- 
trieval of the majority of the world’s 


| literature of probable pertinent in- 
| terest. (c) The individual can no 


longer rely on traditional library tools 
to deliver to him within a reasonable 
time the detailed information he needs. 

It is proposed that a national center 


| for the coordination of the scientific 


and technical information be created, 


| which will achieve: an effective bal- 
| ance among centralized processing of 
| the world’s published literature, co- 
¥ | operative activity with other process- 


ing centers, and provision of direct or 


| indirect services to individuals, re- 


search groups, or specialized informa- 


| tion centers. The major objectives for 


the proposed national center would be 


| as follows: (a) to provide effective 
| interdisciplinary 


information  serv- 
ices; (b) to provide such information 
services as may be required to fill 
existing gaps in various fields, until 
such time as new agencies may be 
established; (c) to foster the develop- 
ment of new information services by 


| existing agencies; (d) to provide ad- 
| vice and guidance to cooperating 
| information centers to insure econ- 


omy of effort; (e) to act as a clearing 
house for information and require- 
ments that can be referred to existing 
agencies; and (f) to foster and con- 
duct research and development in 


| methods, equipment, and procedures 


so that better services may be pro- 
vided. 








